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CHAPTER I. 
AT THE PLAY. 


[ was the occasion of the reappearance of a favorite French actress, 

and the theatre was already almost full when Richard Littleboy 
ushered his aunt and cousin into the first row of the balcony circle. At 
the moment they were about to take their places, a party of young men, 
evidently just risen from the dinner-table, began to file in from the 
other end of the tier, and Mrs. Craige, with the prescience of a strict 
chaperon, chose the farthest seat, leaving her step-daughter, Marion, to 
sit between herself and her nephew. 

“How good of mamma!’ said the young girl, looking up into 
Richard’s face and laughing. “ Now if I cannot mudeenniant you will 
be able to translate to me.” 

“You will understand. Bernhardt speaks a language which is 
universally intelligible: it addresses every sense at once,” said Richard. 
“ Aunt Rachel has found an acquaintance among those gilded youths, 
It is Walker Bellamy. He is bowing to you. Do you mean to say, 
Marion, that you already know Walker Bellamy ?” 

“He was at Mrs. Kenyon’s last night,” said Marion. “He took 
me out to dinner.” 

“Ah!” murmured Richard. “So that is it. I might have pre- 
dicted it.” 

“ Predicted what?” the girl asked, anxiously. “I do not under- 
stand what you mean.” 

“Of course you do not understand: my meaning is purely selfish, _ 
greedy, grasping,” said Richard. “You have been in New York 
thirty-six days, and I should like everything to go on forever as it has 
been going for thirty-six days. All your fashionable relations have 
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been out of town. There were no invitations, no engagements, no 
Walker Bellamys. Now the old order changeth. Aunt Kenyon has 
come back. You will be wafted away into an exalted sphere whither 
I cannot follow you. I shall have to eat my heart out in vain aspira- 
tions and regrets. No more trips up the river and down the bay; no 
more lunches; no more cosey little dinners; no more rides on the 
‘Elevated.’ ‘Othello’s occupation gone!” 

“Do you mean that you are going to give me up?” 

“You have a lesson to learn, Marion,” murmured Richard. 

She looked up, and found that he was smiling at her with his eyes 
rather than with his lips. 

te Teach it to me: you have taught me a good deal of late,” she 
said. 
“T am only beginning to have an intimation of it myself,” an- 
swered Richard. ‘See, Bellamy has changed his place, and is sittin 
next to Aunt Rachel. He is trying to approach you, Marion. 
ought to offer him my seat.” 

“T beg you will not,” said Marion, her chin in air. 

“Not to-night, at least. Still, I have not a good conscience. I 
seem suddenly to see as in a mirror the folly of going on with tolerable 
satisfaction with a set of beggarly artists and authors who cheat them- 
selves with the shows of things. This afternoon I suddenly awoke to 
the fact that a man cannot live on the shows of things.” 

“Who has been tempting you with the kingdoms of the world and 
the glories of them ?” 

“ Nobody has been so obliging. On the contrary, an old friend of 
mine, George Milgate, suddenly made it clear that the kingdoms of the 
world and the glories of them belong to men who have fifty times 
more a year than I am likely ever to possess.” | 

“ Why should Mr. George Milgate say such things to you ?” 

“We both left college nine years ago, and these nine years he has 
spent in making a fortune. I must introduce him to you, Marion. 
He is thirty years old, very -looking, and rich. He got hold of 
some wonderful invention, and has turned it to great account. He is 
just home from Europe, and wants to make acquaintances in New 

ork: in fact, his great desire is to find a wife. He told me he could 
offer her everything. Then he turned to me, and said, ‘ Dick, it is 
very odd you have never thought of marriage.’ I asked him why he 
took it for granted I had never thought of marriage, and he replied, 
calmly, ‘ You just told me you had laid up nothing,—that you made 
only three or four thousand a year, and that you had no expectations of 
promotion on a paper like the Republic, already overcrowded with men 
who know how to seize every advantage. Certainly you don’t mean to 
compel a woman to share such a fate?” Ri had not been look- 
ing at Marion, but now glanced at her, and was startled by the glow 
on her face. “ Milgate’s words struck home,” he pursued. “ They 
. have rung in my ears ever since.” 

“T don’t like Mr. Milgate at all,” said Marion, with conviction. 

“You will be sure to like him,” replied Richard. “ He is as rich 
as Walker Bellamy, who is the most eligible young man in New York 
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in spite of his profile. See your mother smile upon him! There goes 
up the curtain, } a 

In spite of his tribute to the fascinations of the French actress, 
Richard’s curiosity to-night did not cross the foot-lights, but kept his 
thoughts busy about the girl at his side. His aunt, Mrs. Craige, of 
Marcello, South Carolina, after twenty-seven years’ absence from New 
York, had come North in September, and had depended on her nephew 
to settle her comfortably. For weeks now Richard had been thrown 
with his aunt’s step-daughter, whom he called his cousin, in a way 
which brings a man easily under the charm. He had been called upon 
to decide upon all sorts of questions which concern a young and pretty 
girl,—had corrected her awkwardnesses and ignorances, given an opinion 
on-the becomingness of her bonnets and gowns, ordered her meals, and 
in every way had shaped her to his liking as if she were a possession 
of his own. She was not yet twenty, but showed little immaturity, 
poweeing the dignity and distinction which come from symmetry of 

y, simplicity, and directness of intention. She had bright chestnut 
hair, and her eyes were hazel, with all the sweetness and brilliance 
which belong only to hazel eyes. Her lips were exquisitely chiseled, 
and she seemed always to be smiling, but no two smiles were ever 
alike. When in repose, her complexion had a clear pallor which gave 
eloquence to the pink flush that almost invariably came to her face when 
she spoke or listened intently. If not absolutely beautiful, she was 
charming, if for nothing more than the spiritual attributes of her face, 
so tender and musing at times, then again full of a noble courage 
which suggested a capacity for spirited action. 

So much as this Richard had always seen, but to-night he seemed 
to see not only his little Southern cousin who had taken possession of 
his senses of late like a sweet tune which rings in one’s ears, but the 
possibly brilliant woman of the world she might soon have the chance 
to become. He already experienced a pang of loss, of separation, 
although they were sitting side by side. 

It was usually no poor pleasure to watch Marion at a play ; it had 
seemed sometimes to her companion as if her very heart-beats were 
audible. To-night, however, Richard observed that she did not kindle 
and glow as usual. 

“ You can follow the dialogue, I suppose?” he said, when the first 
act was over. 

“Qh, yes.” 

“Of course you admire her subtle charm, her finesse ?” 

“Yes; but, Cousin Dick,” she said, looking at him with peculiar 
eagerness, “I cannot get your words out of my head. I wish you 
would not take that tone about yourself.” 

He met her gaze a moment in silence, then said, “I am not pre- 
tending. I cannot alter facts. I only wish I could.” 

“You are very clever. Why do you not do something with your 
talents? Why do you not write a play, for example?” 

“ You want me to be successful,—to make more money ?” 

“T want you to feel satisfied with your own career.” 

“ T was satisfied with it,” he replied. “ It is you who are ambitious.” 
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_The curtain rose again, and when it descended Richard’s hour was 
over. Mr. Thomas Walker Bellamy, having ingratiated himself with 
Mrs. Craige, confided to her in his ingenuous way, like a wheedlin 
little boy, that he should like to speak to her daughter if she mond 
change places with him. She acceded, and Bellamy, a chubby young 
a8 srith a look of intense jollity and good humor, now addressed 

rion : 

“ Awfully finished sort of a woman, isn’t she? She draws it 
milder in this play than in some others, but I always say to myself, 
‘I don’t wish to marry you, madame!’ She’s a splendid show, but I 
shouldn’t enjoy being shut up with a woman who Tooked at me out of 
the corners of her eyes as she can. And she walks like a tiger: don’t 
you think so? I say, Littleboy, who is that with Ralph Atterbury ?” 
And he directed Richard’s attention to the lower box on the opposite 
side of the house. 

“He happens to be a friend of mine,—George Milgate,” replied 
Richard. He glanced at Marion and smiled. “He and Ralph Atter- 
bury met in my office this afternoon.” 

" Good-looking fellow,” said Bellamy. “ Atterbury introduced 
me, but I did not catch the name. A stranger in New York, is he? 
From the West? Made his pile, has he? What a catch for Gussy! 
Mrs. De Lancey is laying herself out to captivate him, evidently. I 
say, Littleboy, Mrs. Craige has half invited me to take supper with 
you at Delmonico’s after the play. I hope you don’t object ?” i 

“You do my little party very great honor,” said Richard. 

He did not frown on the interloper, knowing well that Bellamy 
had never been frowned on in his life, being simply the most fortunate 
young fellow in New York. His mother had been the sole heiress 
of Thomas Walker, the great shipping-merchant, and at the age of 
forty she had married Vandervoort Bellamy, of Vandervoort-on-the- 
Hudson. From the moment Thomas Walker was born he was watched 
and guarded like a crown prince. His father died when he was six- 
teen, and, although he was now twenty-five, he was still dependent 
on his mother, who felt the most intense solicitude concerning him. 
Naturally it was far from easy for an.old lady of sixty-six to hold the 
leading-strings of a frisky young fellow who when he set out on any 
road liked to go on simply for the pleasure of seeing what would come 
next. Accordingly, Mrs. Bellamy had given over her powers of juris- 
diction to a distant cousin, named Hartley Dare, who went everywhere 
with Bellamy, and, great as was the latter’s ingenuity in getting ‘into 

showed almost-equal cleverness in extricating him from them. 

“Shall I ask Dare to come with us, Bellamy ?” inquired Richard, 
as they rose. 

“‘ Please don’t,” said Bellamy. “I see so much of Hartley.” 

But when they reached Delmonico’s there was the slim, dark-eyed 
young fellow hovering about. 

“Call Dare and ask him to join us,” said Richard. 

“Not a bit of it,” returned Bellamy, and, beckoning his cousin, 
he dismissed him summarily. “I don’t want him shaking his gory 
locks at me. I’m not doing any harm: am I, Miss Craige ?” 
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It was a piquant circumstance to. Bellamy that Miss Craige was 
new to New York,—that she had never before, so to speak, been off 
her own plantation, while he had been everywhere in the world and 
had done all that was to be done. It was a characteristic trait of his 
always to be doing something ; and the more effort expended in getting 
ready to do something which turned out a mere fiasco, the better fun 
he found it. He had already recounted to Marion how, the previous 
winter, he had set off for two days’ toboganning in Montreal, had been 
snowed up as they crossed the line, kept without fire or provisions for 
forty-eight hours, and then, arriving at bis destination, discovered that a 
thaw had set in; also how he had gone to New Orleans for the Mardi-Gras 
Carnival, and been thrice smashed up on the journey, and reached the 
Crescent City on Ash Wednesday with a broken collar-bone and dis- 
located elbow. He declared that he always came to grief in whatever 
he undertook,—followed the wrong road, got on the wrong train, and 
backed the wrong horse; that is, when he followed his own instincts. 

“ That is why my mother sends Hartley around with me,” he pur- 
sued, when his Mentor had vanished. “She knows I never think till 
after the thing has happened, and that I never think then unless I’m 
obliged to. Hartley does : he is like the parrot: you know why he is 


like the parrot, Miss Craige ?” | 
“T confess I do not,” said Marion, finding the conversation perhaps 
amusing, but certainly desultory, and glancing at Richard, who was 


writing his order and did not glance back. 

“ Because he keeps up a devil of a thinking,—ha, ha, ha!” said 
Bellamy. “Hartley is nothing if not deep. If I am going to buy 
a horse which seems to me an out-and-out beauty without a flaw, Hart- 
ley will say, ‘ Look at his knees: bet you ten to one he stumbles!’ and, 
by Jove, Miss Craige, he does stumble! If I fall in love with a girl 
and go on to Hartley about her good looks, Hartley will say, ‘ Bet you 
ten to one she is thirty, if she is a day ;’ and, by Jove, Miss Craige, it 
turns out she is thirty, if she isaday! He always knows. That is 
the reason—don’t you see ?—that they call me and Hartley Balaam and 
his “ I suppose you have heard that at the club those are the names 
_ we go by? 

a: I had never heard of it,” said Marion. “It seems to me a very. 
droll thing to say.” 

“ Yes, ain’t it? When Dick Littleboy heard it, he said, ‘ By the 
bye,’ which’ is Balaam and which is the—quadruped?’ didn’t you, 
Littleboy? A little bird told me, you see. I know Hartley is a 
brighter-looking fellow than I am, but actually I am- Balaam and 
Hartley is the—quadruped. You know it is the quadruped who grows 
‘ balky and speaks when his master is going to make a mess of it.” 

Bellamy paused a moment to glance over Richard’s memorandum and 
to add a bw items on his own account. 

“I always'say I can bear it if Hartley can,” he then went on, with 
pleasing candor. “It was just after Hartley got me out of a little 
scrape that Dora De Lancey gave a dinner and Gussy Talbot did the 
cards. She is outrageously clever at that sort of thing, and she made 
&@ picture,—-etched it, don’t you know ?—illustrating some incident in 
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the history of each guest. On mine, there was I on Hartley’s back, and 
he was balking at a female with languishing eyes,—it was Miss Lush- 
ington, the actress,—and out of his mouth came the words, ‘ Thus far 
shalt thou go, and no farther.’ ” 

It was with such sprightly talk that Bellamy beguiled the supper- 
hour, and Mrs. Craige, at least, enjoyed the whole occasion. She was 
a tall, angular, but still handsome woman, and when she was pleased 
wore an air of almost majestic satisfaction, showing a habit of large 
ease in ne ee the advant of every situation which suggested 
‘ ample knowledge of the world and a faculty for getting the Pest of 
everything. These signs were as fallible as most indications which 

tend to sum up the truth of things in a sentence, for Rachel Craige 

ad so far missed most of the good things of life. However, her very 
failures had kept her eager ma persistent. 

“Aunt Rachel,” said Richard, as they followed Bellamy and 
Marion across the square on the way home, “I wanted to tell you 
about Ralph Atterbury’s coming to-day to put some inquiries about 

u. 

“ Well, what were they?” said Rachel, bright and alert. . 
' “He asked me if your brother-in-law left you a considerable 
fortune.” \ 

“ What did you tell hin?” ‘ 

“T naturally told him I had! heard no particulars, for I know no 
particulars,” said Richard. 

; . I hope you allowed him to believe I was very rich,” said Rachel, 
aughing. 

ST fold him simply that you had inherited all your brother-in- 
law’s property. He insisted, ‘She is very well off,’ and I said yes, 
you seemed to be comfortably off.” 

“That is right,” said Rachel. “I want all my relations to believe 
that I am rolling in gold. They will be all the more willing to give 
Marion a chance if they suppose her to be something of an heiress, 
Aunt Kenyon and Margaret Dorsey were interested in her at once. 
They invited Mr. Bellamy to meet her last night, and you see the 
result! I think I may predict that she is going to be a success,” she - 
added, with a little conseious m9 

“She is sure to please,” said Richard, quietly. . 

“T have lost all ambition for myself, but I want her to be a happy 
woman. If she was my own daughter I could not love her as I do, 
for then she might have the failings I hate in myself. She is a Craige, 
and she is nobler than I am, more genuine, more real, I sometimes 
feel as if my actual self had been all hollowed out and filled up with 
counterfeit ideas. Dick, you don’t begin to know what I have gone 
through! I have been bent double by conforming with Southern ideas 
when at heart I was a Northerner. I threw all my energy into a cause 
I never believed in. I have worked, worked, worked! I know that 
work is the best thing in life; but work in order to exalt the soul must 
be applied to something progressive, something which grows. Mine 
was the task of filling bottomless casks: let me‘pour, pour, pour, as I 
might, they were always empty. Marion and I have endless: houses 
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and lands, but they need thousands and thousands of dollars to be 
spent upon them. When my legacy came, I said I would use it to 

ive Marion a different experience from mine. I am so tired, so disen- 
chanted! I have lived through such dreary deprivations! I want her 
a marry in a way to make up for all she has missed and all she has 
ost. 

“She seems to me to have missed nothing,” said Richard, forcibly. 

“She has helped herself with illusions, as young people do,” said 
Rachel. “ But she is ambitious.” 

Richard made no reply, and after a moment’s silence his aunt said, 
tightening her clasp upon his arm, “ With you, Dick, I can afford to 
be frank. I want Aunt Kenyon and the Dorseys and Atterburys to 
believe that I am rich, but the fact is I have very little money. I 
want you to understand my position. I have put everything upon this 
chance: Marion may be able to make some very exceptional marriage. 
Promise me that you will not hinder her. Remember that her future 
and mine both depend on it.” 

“‘ Hinder her?” repeated Dick, as if he did not catch her meaning. 

“She is General Craige’s daughter,” Rachel went on. “The 
Craiges have always been great people. Aunt Kenyon said at once 

that Marion ought to make the best match going. She invited Mr. 
-Bellamy to meet us last night. He has an excellent position, has he 
not ?” 

“A brilliant, an exceptional position,” said Richard, calmly. 

“ Dear, unselfish Dick!” murmured his aunt, pressing his arm. 
“ Here we are.—Good-night, Mr. Bellamy. So many thanks. Oh, yes, 
do come.—Good-night, Dick. So much obliged. It was all charming.” 

Bellamy linked his arm in Richard’s as they walked away. 

“T had no end of a good time,” said he. “ Hartley is waiting for me 
at the club, I suppose. I wonder sometimes I don’t hate Hartley, but, 
after all, he means well. Still, he needn’t have prowled about to-night. 
Why, she’s an angel,—quite a different sort from Gussy Talbot,—and I 
think even my mother ought to like her. They are awfully particular 
about the girl I marry,” Bellamy went on, with a plaintive accent, 
“but I suppose they’ve found out I ain’t anything in particular, and 
that the right sort of a girl might happen not to like me, while the 
wrong sort is sure to snap at me etdede ’ve got money. That is, be- 
cause I am going to have money one of these days; for I give you my 
word, Littleboy, I am the poorest beggar there is in all New York to- 
day. I had to borrow fifty dollars from Hartley this morning, and he 
talked to me like a father. Littleboy, I do get awfully sick of my life 
sometimes, and it does seem unlucky that I was born rich instead of 
handsome. I never know quite what I want; I never feel sure I 
actually want anything ’way down to the tips of my toes. I’ve 
always had too much of everything,—too many horses, too many dogs, 
too many friends, too many good times. I eat more than I want and 
drink more than I want, I have got into a habit of having too much, 
and I don’t know what enough means. It is just so all through. So 
many gitls make up to me, I can’t help seeming a sort of see 
Don't you remember what Artemus Ward said when he saw a who: 
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roomful of old Roman jugs in the British Museum? ‘I could weep 
like a child over one old jug, but I can’t weep over so many.’ I begin 
to long to have one girl in particular to weep over. I intend to settle 
down soon.” 

“Here you are,” said Richard. “TI think I see Hartley looking 
out for you. Good-night.” 

“TI wanted to ask you, Littleboy, ifi——” Richard had turned 
away, but Bellamy caught his arm again. 

“Tt is fearfully late,” Dick muttered. 

“ She’s your cousin, isn’t she ?” 

“She? Who? I don’t know what you are talking about.” 

“Why, Miss Craige, of course.” 

“TJ had no idea-you were alluding to that lady.” 

“ But she is your cousin ?” ‘ 

“No; she is not.” 

“You called her mother ‘ Aunt Rachel.’ ” 

“Mrs. Craige is step-mother to Miss Craige.” 

“ What difference does that make? It comes to the same thing. 
She is your cousin. I know I wouldn’t lose a chance of calling such a 
girl cousin if there were forty steps in the way.” 

“Thanks. Good-night.’ 

“‘ But——” 

Richard, however, had slipped the tether, and was striding down 
Fifth Avenue at a great pace. 


CHAPTER II. 
KITH AND KIN. 


Mrs. CratcE of South Carolina had been born Rachel Kenyon 
of New York, and her father had been the elder half-brother of Harris 
Kenyon, whose widow, a woman well past seventy, was now the sole 
representative of the family name. Mrs. Kenyon’s only child had left 
one daughter, who was Mrs. Nicholas Dorsey. Harris Kenyon had 
had one sister, the half-sister also of Mrs. Craige’s father. She had 
married an Atterbury, and her three children, Thomas and Ralph 
Atterbury and Mrs. Berey Blake, were of course Rachel’s half-cousins. 
The social position of the Atterburys and Blakes was not as well assured 
as that of Mrs. Kenyon and her grand-daughter ; but the zest of life 
comes largely from our ambitions and our anxieties. Mrs, Nicholas 
Dorsey, for example, had long since conquered her world, and all 
further expectation of getting pleasure out of its pomips and vanities 
had flatly departed from her existence. She was so beleaguered by 

ple who wanted to know her, to entertain her, to be entertained by 
er, to ask her to subscribe, to donate, to give her name and presence to 
undertakings and occasions, that she spent her time in removing from 
one to the other of her three houses, in going to Europe, and off 
on long cruises in her husband’s yacht, simply to get rid of letters, 
notes, invitations, cards, friends, acquaintances, and strangers alike. 
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Now, these flattering attentions which had so palled upon the tastes 
of Margaret Dorsey were the acme of existence to the Thomas Atter- 
burys and Percy Blakes. Society was still to them a lucky-bag, into 
which each season they thrust their hands with the hope of bringing up 
prizes. Each family enjoyed the stimulus of a constant rivalry ; and 
their only regret was that their brother Ralph, by ill luck, was not in 
a position to compete with them. 

Ralph Atterbury was the youngest and by far the cleverest of this 
family, but so far had not reaped the advantage of his unique endow- 
ments. He had decided early in life that he would become one of the 
most successful of men. He had been educated for the law, but was 
not patient enough to bear its slow processes ; and, not making money 
at the outset, he went into a manufacturing business, where he lost all 
his patrimony. Nowadays he was a general broker,—that is, he did 
business of all sorts for his clients on a small commission. He still 
believed that he was destined to become a rich man, and waited only for 
a good chance to make money in splendid sums, At present he was 
hampered by his obligations to his brother and brother-in-law, who had 
three times extricated him from financial difficulties. He had pledged 
his word to them that he would do a quiet, safe, and legitimate business, 
and eschew all speculative stocks. “You have no grasp, Ralph,” his 
brother Thomas was in the habit of saying to him; “you have no 
grasp.” This was galling to the clever younger brother, and he burned 
to reinstate himself. It was his habit to declare that he made every- 
body’s fortune except his own. 

His statement that he had not made his own fortune was true 
enough, and his brothers knew very well that he was often in terrible 
straits for money. Thomas Atterbury and Percy Blake often put their 
heads together and discussed the prodigal’s affairs freely. The trouble 
seemed to be with Ralph, they decided, that he lived beyond his means. 
He kept a carriage, and was at the expense of a small box at the opera, 
when he ought to be prudent and economical. But when Ralph was 
appealed to he would reply,— ~ 

“ What can I do? Wine said if she could not have a carriage of 
her own like Annie and Charlotte she would not put her foot out of the 
house ;” or again,— 

“Nina asked for the box, and when I told her I could not afford it 
she did not speak to me for three weeks, I had either to take the box 
or commit suicide.” 

Ralph had ample commiseration from his family on the score of his 
wife, who came from nobody knew where, yet was superbly -handsome, 
had an indomitable pair of eyes, and expected to live in the style of 
her rich sisters-in-law. She was known to be jealous, suspicious, with 
little idea of making any sacrifices on her husband’s account. But, ex- 
cept in his very worst straits, Ralph made no complaint, and apparently 
presented the most elastic powers of resistance to any sort of ecbinent 
fiding his smarts and bruises to no one, and maintaining his right to an 
agreeable existence by having it under the most unfavorable circum- 
stances, He was, in truth, always upbuoyed by the belief that, although 
he had so far been unlucky, the moment a favorable opportunity oo- 


hail 
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curred he knew how to seize what he wanted, and bend the world to 
his will, and become what he aspired to be,—a successful man. It 
was, he felt, a singular circumstance that he had not long ago over- 
topped his plodding brother Thomas, who had never in his life had a 
bright idea of his own, yet who sat on crimson cushions with grandees 
who directed enterprises which moved the world. 

Mrs. Craige had been in New York some weeks before her kins- 
people came back from their summer wanderings. Then Mrs. Kenyon 
returned from Newport with the Dorseys, with whom she had been 
staying, and she took her grand-daughter at once to call on Rachel. 

It is true that Margaret Dorsey was at first reluctant. 

“T dare say Nick and I shall decide to go somewhere this winter,” 
she said. “ It is hardly worth while to make new acquaintances.” 

“ Nonsense !”’ said Mrs. Kenyon, who had a clear eye, a keen tongue, 
and a disdain of new-fangled ideas: “you need not run away because 
Rachel Craige has come back to New York. She was your grand- 
father’s niece. I don’t know the use of having good blood unless you 
feel sufficient respect for anybody with a drop of it in her veins to 
stand by her through thick and thin.” 

“ : never heard of Mrs. Craige’s existence before,” said Margaret, 
meekly. 
ine i have told you about her a hundred times, I dare say. Rachel’s 
father lost his money in ’57, when she was seventeen. He died, and 
there was little or nothing for the two girls. Jane married an English- 
man by the name of Littleboy: Richard Littleboy is her son. We sent 
Rachel to school for two years; and then, as she wanted to support 
herself, I found her a place as governess at Colonel Beaufort’s in 
South Carolina. Little idea I had of the storm that was brewing. 
The next spring they fired upon Sumter, and Rachel wanted to come 
home. But Pomfret Beaufort had fallen in love with her, and the 
result was that before he marched off to fight they were married. He 
lost a leg in the first battle, and did ngt live many years. The Beau- 
forts had been regular Carolina grandees, but they were reduced to the 
direst poverty, and they could not have got along at all except for 
Rachel’s Yankee contrivance and energy. One brother went abroad, 
and lately died and left his money to Rachel. In 1872 she married 
General Craige, a widower with one child.” 

Mrs. Kenyon and Margaret Dorsey called upon the Craiges the 
following day. The old lady devoted ten minutes to giving an epitome 
of her experience in the twenty-seven years that her niece had been 
away, then asked,— 

“What do you expect to do in New York, Rachel? New York is 
a very different place from what it was when you were a girl: I warn 
you of that. I am glad to hear that you are rich ; for it must cost you 
a fortune to live in these rooms. Rugs and tapestries! Your nephew 
lent them to you, you say? I should like such a nephew, I live on 
the same Wilton carpets you trod on as a girl, my dear. I have tried 
to keep what was left to me, but I don’t flatter myself that my descend- 
ants will ae what I pass on to them. ‘I make nty tea from the 
same tea-kettle my mother used, and the fire-screen my great-aunt 
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Judith embroidered still keeps the blaze from scorching me. I was 
brought up to have sentiment, and, Heaven help me, I have held on to 
sentiment all my life; nowadays people have only taste.” 

“T see the difference in the fashions,” said Rachel, who had not 
tried to stem the tide of the old lady’s eloquence. 

‘“‘T don’t dare to tell you all that goes on among the people who 
have the stage at present,” continued Mrs. Kenyon. “I warn you 
to make up your mind to be surprised at nothing except your own 

reenness, I like your daughter’s looks, my dear. How old is she?” 

he glanced towards the sofa, where Marion was sitting with Margaret 
Dorsey. “Do you expect to marry her off here in New York? I 
suppose you know it is the worst place in the world nowadays to find 
a aren for a girl unless she has heaps and heaps of money? Our 
young men have no sense of obligation in the matter. They like the 
girls to look at, talk to, and dance with, but laugh at the idea of mar- 
riage and say they can’t afford it. I feel sorry for this generation of 
girls. In my day we had offers from right and left. Sometimes I 
had three between breakfast and bedtime. The men went down on 
their knees to us. I like a man to go down on his knees to me: don’t 
you, Marion, my dear?” 

“T am not quite sure,” said Marion. 

“T should not be surprised if somebody, some time, went on his 
ene to you,” said the m7 lady, nodding at the girl in high good- 

umor. 

Both she and Margaret were delighted with Rachel’s step-daughter, 
carried her off to dine, and when they got home talked over the chance 
of marrying her to Walker Bellamy, who was a second-cousin of Nicho- 
las Dorsey’s. Mrs. Kenyon also took an early chance of finding out 
all that Richard Littleboy had done for his aunt and cousin: how he 
had stripped his own quarters to make their rooms habitable ; how he 
had taken them everywhere and given them a month of continual feast- 
ing and amusement. 

“ All for your sake, I suppose, Rachel,” said the old lady. “ Young 
men know what they are about. It is all very well to tell of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s throwing down a brand-new velvet cloak for Queen Elizabeth 
to walk over. He was well aware that her gratitude meant something 
substantial. Mark my words, Dick Littleboy has his eye either on 
your money or your daughter.” 

“He fitted up these rooms for me before he had seen Marion,” 
said Rachel. 

“Then it is your money he is after, I suppose. I never trust these 
chivalrous young fellows. Queen Elizabeth out off Raleigh’s head 
finally, did she not?” pursued the old lady, who had had time to 
forget her history. ‘Tell your nephew to lay the moral of that to 
heart. Don’t let him see too much of Marion. Every now and then 
there is a girl whom every man feels it his duty to fall in love with 
a little, and she is one of them.” 

It gave Rachel Craige a pang to realize that her aunt, who had 
been ‘one of the best friends of her youth and who was almost the only 
one remaining, took far more interest in Marion than in herself. But 
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she lived it down with a resolute smile. “It is what I came to New 
York for,” she said to herself. It might have afforded her a sensible 
relief to have fallen on her aunt’s neck, telling her what it was te look 
once more into the faces of her old kindred, pouring out confessions, 
reminiscences, despairs, longings, and regrets. But Rachel shut her- 
self up and preserved her balance, dismissing emotional considerations. 
She was at nt a schemer, and must pose as a schemer even to her- 
self, All the friends she could make must be simply instruments to 

out her wishes. 

rs. Kenyon considered herself at the head of the clan, and was 
not slow to suggest to the Atterburys and Blakes that it must be their 
chief duty to advance the social interests of their Southern cousins. 
And. Ralph Atterbury, who had been vitally interested in the news 
that his cousin had inherited a large fortune, soon presented himself at 
Mrs. Craige’s, sending up his own and his wife’s card. 

“ Nina had a tetdlache and could not come to-day,” he said. “You 
see I lose no time in calling. Do you remember me, Cousin Rachel ?” 
he said, holding her hand and looking into her face. “I fancy we are 
about the same age.” 

“T am years and years older than you,” said Rachel, laughing. 
“IT remember you perfectly as a saucy boy in a velvet jacket. Boys 
do not wear velvet jackets nowadays,—which seems a pity when I recall 
how well you looked in yours. ‘You were a handsome lad.” 

“Don’t tell me I have outgrown my good looks,” said Ralph. 
“ All I recall about the time I was a youngster is that I was always 
trying to get my own way and never by any ante was allowed to have 
it. tiny repeats itself, for I never have my own way now.” 

‘I don’t believe it in the least,” said Rachel. “Sit down and tell 
me about yourself. So you are married ?” 

“That is one of the many cases in which fate was dead against me. 
I intended to be a bachelor, if not all my life, at least until I could 
marry a very rich woman. I was the soul of prudence, and if I 
whispered too many sweet nothings into the ear of a pretty blonde, I 
rushed instantly to a brunette and repeated them with even greater 
fervor. One spring I became a little infatuated with a pretty widow 
whose sister asked me to Newport for August, intending to make a 
match between us. To keep myself out of harm’s way, I went to the 
Adirondacks, where I met Nina, and we were married in two months. 
Confoundedly unlucky, was it not?” 

“T feel very sure that Nina is very fascinating,” said Rachel. 

“Nina is out-and-out the handsomest woman in New York. She 
has never brought me in a penny, yet possesses the true feminine knack 
of being able to spend more in an hour than I can make in a month. 
Still, I would rather have her than Tom’s wife, who had eighty 
thousand dollars and will eventually come in for as much more, but 
the very sight of whom makes me yawn. Nina holds her tongue too 
much sometimes, perhaps, but Charlotte feels as if the proprieties 
would be offended if she did not make a remark every two minutes by 
the clock. She and Tom their lives in this amiable sort of inter- 
course: ‘It is very warm.’—‘ Yes, my dear.’—‘ Warmer than it was 
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yesterday.’—* Yes, my dear.’—‘ Do you think it will be as warm to- 
morrow ?’—‘ No, my dear.’ Whatever I have to bear, it is not that 
sort of thing.” 

“ Have you children ?” 

“Two girls, That fatal necessity of perpetuating ourselves quite 
unnecessarily, which we mortals are under the curse of, is the most 
extraordinary thing in this most extraordinary universe: don’t you 
think so?” 

He questioned Rachel with a tact and sympathy which drew out 
her whole history. She told him about her first and romantic marriage, 
and how later she had accepted General Craige because she loved his 
little girl, She spoke freely of Le Roy Beaufort, the brother of her 
boy husband, who when the war was ended went to Egypt and offered 
his services to the Khedive. She gave some account of his history 
there, investing it with some glamour for the listener, and alluded to 
the letter he wrote her just before his death, saying that he left her all 
his earnings in grateful appreciation of her services to his family. But 
at this point, greatly to Ralph’s disappointment, the narrative dwindled. 
Ralph was afraid she had detected his state of expectancy, so refused 
to satisfy his ache of suspense about the amount of her spoils of the 
Egyptians. He said, tentatively, — 

“I hope your money is well invested ?” 

Their glances met, and a faint flush rose to her cheeks. 

“ Not as well as I could wish,” she said. 

“For a woman in particular,” Ralph observed, in his cordial, 
sweet manner, “it is important that she should feel that her money is 
well invested,—that is, I mean, safely invested ; that all she possesses is as 
well assured in the future as in the present. I am a broker, you know. 
I have some very curious experiences with your sex in money-matters.” 

“Tell me about them,” said Rachel, eagerly. 

Ralph chuckled as he settled himself more comfortably into the 
recesses of his low chair, stretched out his legs, and crossed his feet on 
the rug. “They all say, ‘Now, Mr. Atterbury, so long as there is 
money to be made, why should I not have some of it?’” 

*  “T have made the same remark a hundred times,” said Rachel. 

“ Many of them are ready to take the most frightful risks,” he 
pursued. “Then, at a moment when everything is in suspense,— 
when the balloon is in the air, and one does not know whether it will 
come down in a collapse or sail off to the moon,—when a man trembles 
in his boots and thinks of suicide as the probable sequel of coming to 
smash,—these pretty, delicate creatures exclaim in ecstasy, ‘Is it not 
deliciously exciting ? ” 

“ And do they come to smash ?” inquired Rachel. 

“Not if they follow my advice,” said the astute Ralph. ‘“ There 
are safe speculations, the results of which can be calculated duly and 
in logical order, and there are unsafe speculations. If my clients 
insist on taking dangerous risks, I say, ‘ Very well, go to Cody & Tatem.’ 
I myself never promise monstrous profits, Six or seven per cent. is 
the very utmost that any woman ought to expect for her money, for 
with anything more absolute safety cannot be guaranteed.” 
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“ I did not suppose that anybody could guarantee so. much: nowa- 


days,” said Rachel. 

Ralph made a little gesture. “Of course, if a man means to 
enrich himself, he cannot afford to pay over more than three or four 
per cent. But I look out for my clients’ advantage. I always say 
‘that I make everybody’s fortune but my own.’” 

“TI wish you could make mine,” said Rachel. “TI should like to 
take you a thousand dollars and say, ‘Cousin Ralph, please coin me 
five F bat dollars out of them.’ ” 

“Come, you’re hopeful,” said Ralph, laughing. 

“ But it is done.sometimes, is it not?” said Rachel. 

“Oh, yes. I see you are like the rest of your sex, and tong to 
dance on the edge of the precipice. Why could you not be satisfied to 
hand me over twenty thousand dollars to invest safely at six or seven 
per cent. ?” 

Their eyes met again, and something indefinable in the expression 
of hers gave Ralph a conviction that his hopes were futile. Even if 
some day she should be ready to advance his interests, this was too — 
sudden, too bold an approach. He felt that he had said enough. 

“ When the day comes for me to coin your thousand dollars into 
five, be certain that I will do my best for you,” he went on, as if he 
had not made a startling proposition. 

“What do you expect to do in New York?” he pursued. “I 
wonder if you are like the rest of your sex and care for nothing except 
luxury, toilettes, beautiful rooms, and rich living? Every woman 
nowadays has an ambition to assume a style, individualize a whim, 
pose somehow, simply to secure an identity. One has a collection of 
antique spoons, another a fad for art objects. One aims at being more 
religious than her neighbors, and gives prayer-meetings in her drawing- 

ms instead of teas; some are literary and read papers on Browning, | 
‘However, it is all on the surface, Actually,they are not literary, or; 
|religious, or artistic, or learned, or clever.” ~!**»*- aan! 

“ Mercy on us!” said Rachel. “Throw a little haze over the hard 
facts of the case. Let me retain a few illusions. Remember that I 
have lived out of the world, and have come back full of hopes, 
expecting to get entertainment out of it.” 

“T wish I could be of use,” said Ralph. “TI will do all I can for 
you. Don’t mind my talk. I am the unluckiest fellow in the. uni- 
verse, and I get out of patience, out of conceit, out of spirits, out of 
sorts. 

“You unlucky? I cannot believe that,” said Rachel, smiling, as 
if she detected certain attributes in him which forbade the idea of any- 
thing except the good services of fortune. yf 

“The unluckiest fellow in the universe,” he repeated. “ But*no 
matter: I have got a little phial of something which cures ill luck, 
and many a time I have looked at it longingly and said, ‘Shall I end 
it now? I get so sick of the world sometimes!” He spoke with such 
savage energy that Rachel was startled. 

“ Nonsense!” said she. “We all have our moments when life 
seems too bitter to be borne. Think of what I have been through.” 
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“But now you have a definite position and belongings like other 
people,” he replied. His elbow was on the arm of his chair, and his 
chin in the palm of his hand. A sudden smile‘tit up his face bril- 
liantly. “There is a tradition in our family,” lie proceeded, “that 
when I was a little shaver I used to say, with intense seriousness, I 
meant to be President of the United States. Our special ambitions 
change, but not the passion of ambition itself.” He was silent a 
moment, then went on: “ It surprises me to be forty years old and still 
to be plodding along busy with projects of getting on in the world. If 
I rated my capacity by what I have done, Tontas look myself in the 
face. What I want is still far in the future: I am not even on the 
threshold of attainment. The notion of never realizing our ideals is 
tragic.” 

x You are too ambitious,” said Rachel. ‘ We soon learn to modify 
our youthful dreams.” 

“ What presses hardest upon the souls of us middle-aged people,” 
Ralph pursued, “is the fatality of consequences which come from our 
own acts. When I long to be in a rage I am arrested by the thought, 
‘You did it yourself.’ That keeps me cool.” 

“T have said the same thing to myself many a time,” observed 
Rachel. “ But I do not always keep cool over it.” 

He drew out his watch, glanced at it, and replaced it in his pocket. 
“My dear Rachel,” he said, as if he had just come to his real object, 
“we want you soon to dine with us. As soon as Nina is well again 
we will fix a night.” 

Renewing his wife’s excuses, and making promises for her, he took 
his leave. He had made a strong impression upon Rachel. Her 
thoughts recurred to his allusions to his business, Evidently he 
believed her to be rich, and she was glad. He would be the more 
efficient helper if she ever needed to go to him for aid in any emergency. 
She liked him: he interested her: she could follow the swift alterna- 
tion of his words with sympathy. He had shown some sentiment, 
some cynicism, even some pathos; still, on the whole, the balance of 
the effect he had created fell on the side of humor, gayety, and spirit. 





CHAPTER III. 
GEORGE MILGATE’S INITIATION. 


ALTHOUGH Ralph had experienced a partial rebuff from Rachel, 
he did not at once relinquish his interest in her affairs, and, as we have 
heard, had, on the afternoon of the day our story opens, sought out her 
nephew with the object of pressing minute inquiries as to the amount 
of her inheritance. Cody & Tatem were just then holding out flatter- 
ing inducements to Ralph to join them in an enterprise which was to 
make all their fortunes, and he was feverishly anxious to find some 
generous person to inflate his balloon with a few thousands. It was 
a fateful visit ; for the moment his cousin entered, Richard sprang up, 
exclaiming,— 

Voi. XLVII.—28 
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“ Ralph, I am delighted to see you. Let me introduce you to my 
old friend, George Milgate, of Kimballton, Illinois. He and I have 
hardly met since our college days. He has lately landed from Europe, 
and complains that he finds nothing to interest him in New York. 
He is like a man with a check for a thousand dollars in his pocket ia 
need of a sixpence to spend.” 

Ralph replied that he frankly considered a check for a thousand 
dollars in one’s pocket better than a sixpence in hand. He shook 
hands warmly with the good-looking stranger, who had clear, well-cut 
features, crisp, curly yellow hair, a closely-clipped beard and moustache, 
and was dressed with immaculate nicety. He decided that if Mil- 
gate’s appearance had a fault it was that it was so faultless one was 
tempted to hate him out of pure human contradictoriness, 

ilgate in turn looked at Ralph, who was a tall, well-built man, 
with dark expressive eyes, a heavy mouth and chin, and a particularly 
fall forehead shaded by rich masses of brown hair. He carried him- 
self in a jaunty way, showed an air of frank bonhomie, and caught 
the eye more than Richard, who, although a sufficiently good-looking 
fellow, with a pleasant face and quiet manner, to Milgate’s thinking 
lacked dash and go, smartness and aggressiveness. 

“ Milgate is a great capitalist,” Richard proceeded. ‘“ He has been 
telling me all about his affairs. He has the handling of millions.” 

The words kindled Ralph. He despatched his errand, but his 
interest in his cousin Rachel. had gone down to zero now that he had 
met this stranger whom Richard Littleboy described with touches 
which whetted his curiosity. He laid himself out to please, and pres- 
ently, finding that Richard was under heavy pressure of work, he 
carried Milgate off for a drive. 

“Tt is an axiom with my brother Tom,” he said, as he took the 
reins, “ that 

Who drives fast horses must himself be fast. 


Acoordingly, as I need to stand well with brother Tom, I drive beasts 
like these.’ 

“If I conclude to stay in New York,” Milgate remarked, “I 
shall want somebody’s advice about a pair of horses.” 

“You are welcome to mine,” said Ralph. “I hope you will stay.” 

“So far New York has seemed to me a most inhospitable place,” 
said Milgate. “I know nobody except Dick Littleboy.” 

Ralph instantly made it clear that he would introduce his new 
acquaintance to hundreds of the best people. Of course a busy news- 

r man like Dick, who was the willing horse on a good mornin 
journal like The Republic, and whom everybody worked to death, coul 
be of no use in a social way. Dick was well connected and a general 
favorite, but his bent was literary, and he had little or no status in the 
outside world. With proper introductions, such as he himself could 
offer, Ralph went on to sav, Milgate might climb to the very top of the 
highest wave of fashion. As they joined the procession on Fifth Avenue 
bound to the Park, Milgate, who had of late been the victim of despond- 
ency, was stirred by the promise of pleasure, and felt that he was at last 
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in touch with this bright and highly-civilized life. Only the day before 
he had passed equipage after equipage whose occupants either looked 

t him as if he were invisible or at him with cold indifference. 

ow, as they were whirled along, elegant women nodded to his com- 
panion and seemed to include himself in their argh salutations. Once 
their progress was momentarily impeded by a block at the Park en- 
trance, and Ralph had time to introduce him to two singularly hand- 
some women in the carriage next them, one of whom invited both P 
men to join her theatre-party that evening. 

“T begin to feel that I may choose to stay in New York,” said 
Milgate, as they drove on. 

“Pretty women, ain’t they?” said Ralph. “Mrs. De Lancey and 
her sister are two of the most successful women in New York. They 
are both handsome, but Gussy Talbot is the real beauty of the two. 
That old lady in the landau is my aunt, Mrs. Kenyon, and the fair 
stately woman with her is my cousin, Mrs. Nick Dorsey, the most ex- 
clusive woman in town. Dick Littleboy ought to have taken you to 
see them. I will do so.” 

Ralph was creating the impression that he was not only an agree- 
able companion, but a man of high fashion. Milgate’s heart opened 
to his new friend, for he had been lonely and had sighed for com- 
panionship. Six months before, he had decided that he had now 
secured his future and that the time had come for him to marry. He 
had arranged his business in order to give himself a year’s holiday, 4 
and sailed for Europe feeling sure that on the deck of an ocean steamer, 
leaning over a balcony, looking at an Alpine sunrise, or in some romantic 
way, he should come upon a beautiful young creature who would in- 
stantly answer all his passionate. but vague dreams. Strange to relate, 
he had returned from his trip abroad without a single sentimental ex- 
mp It was not easy to account for so incredible a catastrophe, 

ut now when Milgate poured out the story of his disappointment he 
was soothed by Ralph’s assurance that it was a most fortunate circum- 
stance he had not hitherto engaged himself, since New York was of all 
places the very one to find a wife, if one only had the money to main- 
tain her. At this challenge Milgate detailed the various steps of his 

rosperous career. He went so far as to give the figures of the capital 

e now represented in the Kimballton Refining Works. His success 
had been phenomenal: it had come without tedious delays, but it had 
not come easily. 

“‘T have worked as no man ever worked before,” he observed. “I 
have bent all my faculties to the attainment of my prime object, and 
such concentration leaves a man narrow.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said Ralph, admiringly. 

“T feel a little at a loss among men who have done nothing except 
play all their lives,” Milgate pursued. “I am used to appointing 
myself a task and going at it squarely and rather brutally.” 

“That is the only way,” said Ralph, cordially. He saw that his 
new friend took himself somewhat seriously ; but a man who at .the 
age of thirty was already a millionaire might well consider himself 
an important personage. Ralph had a clear pride in ushering Milgate 
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into the De Lanceys’ box that evening. If Milgate had hitherto.been 
playing the part of eligible young man to empty benches as it were, 
e now found an appreciative audience; for Mrs. De Lancey, not to 
say Miss Gussy Talbot, liked eligible young men. Lach of. the sisters 
had a captivating figure; each had fine eyes, a round laughing face, 
and a soft sweet voice that unhesitatingly uttered whatever came into 
its owner’s mind, and which generally was bright, occasionally was 
witty, and sometimes was a little reckless, Each was gayly self- 
assured and seemed ready to introduce Milgate to New York and New 
York to him. Mrs. De Lancey was in a glory of yellow with chrys- 
anthemums; Gussy wore pink and carried a bunch of orchids. 

Mrs. De Lancey might be supposed to regard eligible young men in 
the most disinterested way, for five seasons before she had won the best. 

rti in New York ; but in spite of her matronhood she still apparently 
iked homage. There were people who declared that she was trying to 
marry off her sister Gussy, who after years of flattering opportunities 
was still Miss Talbot. It was Dora, they said, who stalked the game 
Gussy was to bring down. This was, however, purely jealous detrac- 
tion ;- for Miss Talbot herself knew very well how to waylay, surprise, 
and send a rambling shot at her quarry, and the only reason she had 
not yet brought down her stag of ten was that the fates had been 
against her. 

Three months before the opening of our story all Newport was 
saying that Gussy had actually captured Walker Bellamy, and - were 
laid that the engagement would be announced as soon as they had gone 
back to town. or once Hartley Dare was absent, and Gussy appar- 
ently commanded the situation. _ Alas! late one afternoon the rumor 
aca ground that Hartley had arrived in his cousin’s yacht, which 

ad been laid up for repairs, and the next morning it was known 
that Bellamy, Hartley, and half a dozen picked men had sailed for 
Campo Bello at daybreak. Gussy was the first to laugh at her own 
discomfiture. She had borne much wear and tear without suffering 
heart-break, and she was as bright and witty and smiling as ever. It 
was said that Mrs. De Lancey, who had planned the campaign against 
Bellamy, felt more cruelly than her sister the stinging nettles of defeat. 

“Who and what is Mr. Milgate?” Mrs. De Saneay whispered to 
Ralph Atterbury, as he sat leaning over her shoulder at the play. 

“He is thirty years old. He has already made a clear million, 

and will make more millions,” said Ralph. “He was educated at 
Yi ale, ‘but now, like the Young Lochinvar he is, he comes out of the 
west, 

“ He is too good-looking.” 

“ Altogether too good-looking. He is rich enough to squint and 
carry a hump on his back. He is worth cultivating. He does not 
know yet what his money stands for in New York.” 

“ He is likely to find out. Is he good-natured ?” 

“If things suit him. He has ideals. He is critical and imperious. 
He weighs expediencies, balances a hair, and knows precisely what he 
wants. 

“What does he want?” 
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“He wants to know some charming woman,” said Ralph. “He 
says he is tantalized by the beauty he sees glowing about him while 
he is left out in the cold.” 

“ We will take him up tenderly, we will lift him with care,” said 
Dora: “so good-looking a man ought to be an acquisition.” 

“T want him taken possession of. 1 want him to lose his balance. 
I want him run away with,” pursued Ralph. 

“Good gracious!” said Dora. “Do you want me run away with 
also ?” ; 

“T wash my hands of all responsibility,” said Ralph, gayly. “I 
know your capacity for driving a man to extremes, and I implore you 
to exert it.” 

Certainly Milgate no longer needed to experience his old burden of 
ignorance, shyness, and doubt. He was grateful to Ralph for offering 
him these social advantages. It flattered his vanity to become at once 
an object of first importance with Mrs. De Lancey and her sister, and 
he expected to fall in love with the latter without loss of time. She 
certainly was pretty, her talk was amusing, and she had an air of the 
highest fashion. Ralph had been the bridge which had helped him to 
reach all these objects which he had heretofore coveted in vain; and 
when a few days later the broker threw out a hint that he was in need 
of money, Milgate said, “ Just tell me how much you want,” and filled 
in a check for the amount named without another word. 

Besides this easy loan, Milgate soon put a considerable amount 
of business into Ralph’s hands. “ You have your eye on the markets, 
and I wish to enjoy my holiday,” he said. “ Besides, I want you to 
understand that I am willing and able to do a good deal for a man who 
helps me as you have helped me. I like to feel that I stand on my 
own feet and pay my own way.” 

Hitherto it had been Ralph’s crying grievance that when the 
golden shower came he was never ready to gather up his share of the 
spoils; but now the moment was auspicious. “ There is a tide in the 
affairs of men,” he mused. “Odd! how did Shakespeare happen 
to know that? At a time, too, when there was no stock-exchange, 
—almost, one might say, no money-market.” Still, Shakespeare in 
spite of his limited experience, “dreaming on things to come,” had 
contrived to arrive at the ultimate meaning of things in general, and 
Ralph in particular, so long bound in shallows, resolved to profit by 
this ready-made wisdom and float in on the flood of Milgate’s generosity 
to the haven he had so far missed. It is true that he had sworn to his 
brother and his brother-in-law never again to put a penny into any 
‘- speculation without consulting them; but Ralph was too clever and 
enterprising a fellow to be the slave of such old-fashioned prejudices. 

e had had a good deal to contend against. His wife had sup- 
posed she was marrying a man of wealth, and had never recovered from 
her disappointment. Her husband’s family had never admitted her into 
their affections or intimacy, and she had resented fancied slights almost 
with vindictiveness. She had expected to maintain her first supremacy 
over Ralph, and was indignant with him for seeming to live in a world 
of his own, with amusements, acquaintances, resources, of which she 
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~knew nothing. Nina did not understand her husband, and it never 
oceurred to her in those days to try to touch his heart. He went out 
grim and came in smiling. She knew nothing about his business, 
except that twice in their married life he had told her he was ruined. 
She brooded over these grievances. 
“You enjoy nothing except going out,” she said to him one even- 
ing as he left the dinner-table to keep an engagement with Milgate. 
“That shows: how much you know about my likings and dis- 
likings,” he retorted. 
“TI confess I know nothing about yours,” said Nina, with spirit. 
“You give me no chance. You tell me nothing.” 
“Ask any question you like,” said Ralph, gayly, sitting down 
opposite her. ‘I will answer all you put to me.” 
“Well, then, how much are you worth?” she asked, inquisitively. 
“Such laudable curiosity is easily gratified,” he returned. ‘Count 
that.” He drew out his pocket-book and tossed it across the table to 
her. They say possession is nine points of the law: soI will call that 
mine. . 
“TI did not mean just the money you have in your purse,” said 
Nina. “I asked about the amount of your entire property.” 

“That is my entire property at this moment.” 

TI don’t believe it,” she said, with intense indignation. 

“TI cannot find answers and belief for you too.’ 

“You must have investments,—deposits at the bank 24 

“ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly, my dear, to be wise,” said 
Ralph, putting his money back in his pocket. “ Would that I were all 
your fancy paints me! Still, I dare say, if I had bonds and mortgages 
and a balance at my banker’s I should grow stout and have a figure 
like Tom’s. There are drawbacks even to the sure possession of forty 
thousand a year. If Tom had to live by his wits he would be con- 
siderably less of a bore than he is.” 

It half amused and half displeased Ralph to gain a glimpee of his 
wife’s eager curiosity about his affairs. 

“Poor as I am, however,” he went on, “I don’t see but that we 
shall have to give a dinner-party. We must invite Mrs. Craige and 
her daughter ; and it is more than a year since Tom and Charlotte and 
Percy and Annie were here.” 

She turned her full indomitable glance on him a moment, then 
looked away. She was thinking to herself with not a little bitterness 
that he deceived her with his pleas of poverty, refused to grant her 
reasonable requests for money, yet would launch out into extravagances 
to gratify a whim of his own. 

“But I don’t want strictly a family party,” Ralph went on. “I 
should like to have Mrs. De Lancey and Gussy Talbot, and of course 
George Milgate.” 

“ How much do you suppose such an affair will cost?” asked Nina. 

“No matter,” said Ralph, philosophically. “That is my affair. 
If you will furnish the handsomest diuner you know how to get up, I 
will settle the bills, I want the affair to do us credit, and, when you 
like to exert it, you have the true artistic touch.” 
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She answered with a shrug of her handsome shoulders, and Ralph». 
said to himself his little touch of flattery had not failed. It was wholly 
sincere, for Nina was a good housekeeper. For several years after her 
marriage she had been an ostentatious invalid, keeping her room, and 
leaving her husband to be indifferently fed by indifferent servants. 
Then suddenly she threw off this lassitude as it were a garment, and 
went efficiently about her house. : , 

It would have suited Ralph’s present purpose admirably if he could 
have confided to his wife how he stood with Milgate and have asked 
her aid in entertaining the Croesus who was not inclined to allow Ralph 
to feel that he was reposing on a bed of roses. But Nina’s discon- 
tented, hungry, ambitious self was sure to cast a shadow on any inti- 
mate intercourse, and Ralph knew that it was safest to seek co-operation 
from women of a different type. He felt it essential to give the young 
man a dinner-party. Meanwhile, he introduced him right and left, 
—to Mrs. Kenyon, to the Dorseys, to every one whose good offices 
could promote the advancement of his protégé. Milgate was, besides, 
appropriated by Mrs. De Lancey. 

Yet, in spite of all these social successes, Ralph more than once 
felt the solid ground crumble beneath his feet when Milgate showed a 
frown between his brows and declared his belief that he was wasting 
time and money in New York. 

‘“ What is the matter?” Ralph inquired, anxiously. 

“Nothing is the matter, except that I do not find it as amusing as 
I expected. This life seems to suit those who are interested in it, bat 
it leaves me dull.” 

“ Appetite comes with eating. Certainly you admire Miss Talbot ?” 

“TI admire Miss Talbot,—yes,” said Milgate, but his face did not 
brighten. He was conscious, perhaps, of not shining in general society, 
where he had no good things to say and said his poor things in a way 
which made them fall without effect. He was not inclined to confess 
any such failure to Ralph, whose bright humorous glance and the move- 
ment of whose flexible quizzing eyebrows sometimes nettled him. He 
liked, in return, to throw out that threat of leaving New York which 
infallibly made the broker turn pale. He was clearly conscious exactly 
how much he had paid for Ralph’s services, and he expected full returns. 
So far in Milgate’s career every man he had come in contact with had 
been made useful,—squeezed dry like an oranges if necessary. 

In spite of his unique opportunities, he did not lose his head in his 
love-affair. There was perhaps an excess of opportunity. Mrs. De 
Lanoey was a clever chaperon, but Milgate sometimes felt that he and 
Gussy were brought together too successfully, that all difficulties were 
smoothed away too carefully. 

One evening when he had known Miss Talbot for four weeks he was 
sitting beside her at the De Lanceys’ in a pretty room fitted up in gold 
color, with tiger- and zebra-skins for rugs. Yellow chrysanthemums 
were massed in the windows and on the tables. Gussy sat on a yellow 
sofa, in a yellow gown, and waved a fan of yellow ostrich-plumes. She 
looked very handsome. They had been drinking coffee out of cups of 
old Satsuma, and Milgate had been looking at his companion without 
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“peaking a word. He found her a brilliant picture, and she was, 


besides, piquant and entertaining. The trouble was, she made him 
critical ; was she not too piquant ? 

“You must find us very dull,” she observed, after a pause which 
she had expected him to break. “It will soon be gayer. t me see: 
—— we dine at Mr. Ralph Atterbury’s. You may be amused 
there. 

“ This is sufficiently amusing for me,” said Milgate. 

“Sitting here in Dora's back parlor?” she asked, with a saucy 
glance. : 

“Sitting here with you ought to content a man.” 

“Tt does not quite content you,” said Gussy. 

“Why do you say that?” demanded Milgate. 

She answered no word, but laughed softly and looked at him, her 
parted red lips disclosing a dazzling line of small white teeth. Her 
manner and glance stirred him. 

“If I am not contented——” he began, then broke off and com- 
menced anew: “If you had any idea of the kind of life I have led, 
you would understand that I find plenty of charm and novelty simply 
in sitting beside a beautiful girl.” 

* T dare say you have sat by a hundred women more beautiful than 
I am,” said Gussy. 

“If I had sat by a hundred women, handsome or ugly,” said Mil- 

te, “I should hardly be worth your pains. A man who has made 
ove to one after another is a poor creature.” 

“Do you mean me to infer that you have never flirted, never made 
love?” demanded Gussy, archly. 

“T have never in my life held a woman’s hand in mine except in 
the mere form of greeting or taking leave,” answered Milgate, with the 
utmost seriousness. .. 

Gussy’s pretty hands, soft, white, laden with rings, were crossed on 
the lace and satin of her lap, and at his words she half raised them ; 
then she laughed, interlaced her fingers, and, clasping them to her 
bodice, she murmured, “ You make me pity your deprivation.” 

“TI pity myself,” said Milgate, his ardor bribed by her unspoken 
suggestion. 

“ Why do you not try making love, just for the sake of seeing what 
it is like?” pursued Gussy. 

Miilgate began to feel it was time to dismiss his discretion and be 

verned by his impulse. There was a clear zest in the situation, and 
fre might have enjoyed being carried away if only his admiration had 
not come into collision with an unerring instinct that Gussy would have 
no objection to being made love to. He still felt absolute master of 
himself, yet the blood rushed to his face as he bent towards the girl, and, 
pressing his lips to the light curls on her forehead, said,— 

“Is this the way to make love?” 

He was just an instant too late to gain an answer to his question 
then and there. Before he had time to recover his position, Edward 
De Lancey, the master of the house, who had been ushering out an 
irksome visitor, uttered a yawn as he pushed back the portiéres and 
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appeared in full view of the couple on the yellow sofa. His wife ~-, 
would have had the tact to be blind to the tableau thus disclosed. Not © ». 
so Teddy, whose lips framed themselves to give forth-a-silent whistle. 

By the time Dora had followed her husband, Milgute was standing 
square, upright, embarrassed, bent on getting rid of an awkward situation 

by taking instant leave. He pleaded an engagement with Raiph Atter-" 
bury, and escaped amid a chorus of laments. Once in the street, he 
was conscious of a dizzy tumult of sensations. He walked on rapidly 

for two blocks, then, out of breath, stopped short and leaned against a 
corner building, absorbed in thought. A policeman presently touched 
him on the arm, and, returning to realities, he strolled on to the club, 
where he felt sure of finding Ralph. 

The moment they met, Ralph began to laugh. 

“You look as if you had had some unexpected good fortune,” he 
exclaimed. 

“ Perhaps I have,” said Milgate, ready to pique himself on having 
behaved with spirit. He had no sentimental reasons for reserve, and | 
was anxious to have an unbiassed opinion on his experiment in love- 
making. He asked Ralph to go out with him, and as they walked 
down the street together Milgate poured out his confession. He wanted 
to make the case clear, and he made it very clear. Ralph’s imagina- 
tion was not a dull one, and it filled out the meagre skeleton of a love- 
scene with all that could give substance and color. 

“T congratulate you,” he said. ‘If ever there was a man bound 
to succeed in all he undertook, you are that man.” 

“T don’t call myself engaged yet,” said Milgate, flushed and smiling, . 
and not ill pleased with Ralph’s flattery. 

“T don’t know what else you can call it,” said Ralph, laughing. 
“Tt is only in books that men make definite proposals, flowery, logical, 
and in order. In actual life it happens as it did to-night: a look, a 
word, a kiss, and you have passed the Rubicon. A thousand pities you 
were interrupted.’ 

“T shall not call myself engaged until I have gone a trifle further,” 
said Milgate, better pleased with himself each moment. “TI begin, 
however, to understand that when a young man and a young woman 
are thrown together it is impossible to predict what may happen.” 

“On the contrary, it is very easy to predict what will happen,” 
Ralph retorted. ‘Making love is a progressive amusement, and leads 
up to engagement and marriage. What else did you want? ‘Vous 
Pavez voulu, George Dandin !’” ' 

Milgate did not at first understand the quotation, but when it was 
made clear he was ready to accept the implication. Yes, he had wished 
it: he had not bungled, +e had made no mistake. Next day he 
would buy aring at Tiffauy’s, go back to Gussy, and put it on her 
— finger. He had sighed for a romantic adventure, and he had 

ad one. He was elated. 

They had reached the Sun and Moon Theatre. 

“Let’s go in,” said Ralph. “We are in time for the last act. 
They always me.” 

t chanel that Richard Littleboy and others of our acquaintance 
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were this evening at the same theatre. Richard had met Nichgles 
Dorsey that afternoon, who told him they were to take their little 
Southern cousin to.see the new play that night. Richard’s first in- 
stinct was to thank heaven he had no need to go; then he began to 
play with the idea that Nick Dorsey had bidden him join them, and 
that this was a chance to see Marion once more. For weeks he had not 
been near her. The longing grew at last to pass greetings with her. 
Why should he not gratify what had become a perpetual hunger of his 
soul ?—a hunger not of the senses for possession, hardly indeed of the 
heart’s aspiration, but a wish to snatch a momentary satisfaction which 
could answer no need of his own, yet should give him assurance that 
she was well, happy, and growing every day more beautiful. 

But Walker Bellamy was sitting beside her, and Richard did not 
approach the party until the play was over and they were on their 
way out. Marion’s face brightened as she saw Richard, her eyes grew 
mischievous, she held out both hands. 

“The unexpected does sometimes happen,” she said, softly. 

“Tam the unexpected, then ?” . 

“ Absolutely the unexpected. For a while I constantly expected 
you, but you never came. If I saw you, it was at a distance, vanishing. 
So I said to myself, ‘I will not expect him any more, and then, since 
everything goes by contraries, I shall see him.’ It was all of no use.” 
She was all the time looking up into his face. ‘ Don’t you care about 
me x A more?” she went on. “ Are you never coming to see me 

in 

“‘ When you are sixty years old,” Dick replied. 

“ But I shall have forgotten you entirely by that time.” 

“T shall not have forgotten you. I shall stimulate your recollec- 
tion by paying you compliments which I should never dare to pay 
you now. i shall tell you, for example, how charming you looked one 
night. when I watched you all through a play.” 

“You were looking at me, then ?” 

“Of course I was looking at you ; ‘also at—Mr. Bellamy.” 

She slid her little hand under his sleeve. ‘Cousin Dick,” she 
said, “ why have you renounced me?” 

“Because you are too gay, too spoiled, too worldly,” Dick replied. 
“ Here have I been posing for ten years as St. Simeon——” 

At this moment Margaret Dorsey addressed Richard and invited 
him to go home with them to supper. She took his arm and followed 
Nicholas, who had placed Marion in front of himself and with a hand 
on each of her shoulders was guarding her from the pressure of the 
crowd. 

“ Here, child,” he said, as they reached the vestibule, “take hold 
of Dick Littleboy while I find the carriage.” 

Marion was glad to obey. Her joy in seeing Richard had given 
her a wish to tell him a thousand things at once. She impetuously 





seized the arm stretched out beside her, and, nestling against it, n,— 

“You need not reproach me for being gay, Cousin Dick. And if 
I am spoiled it is you who have spoiled me. I am simply finding out 
how dull New York is without you. Mamma calls our first month 
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‘herg,our Bohemian life! If that was Bohemian, I am a Bohemian 
to my finger-tips. Do you remember our excursion up the river, and 
how, when we came back, it rained? There was not a car, not a cab, 
—not even an umbrella. And mamma, with her parasol over her 
head and her gown tucked safely up, led the way! Such a spectacle !” 
She pressed his arm gently and laughed. “TI had a dinner given me 
the other night eighteen courses long,” she proceeded. “When we 
got home I said to mamma, ‘ Better a dinner of herbs where Dick is 
than a 

For these instants that she was speaking the lights were dim, and 
she was, besides, picking her way down the steps; now she had time 
to _ up at her companion, expecting to meet Dick’s answering 
smile. 

“Oh, I beg pardon!” she murmured. Her words froze on her lips. 
She looked about for a chance to escape. 

“Tt is I who ought to apologize,” said Milgate, for it was he whose 
arm she had clasped. “ But I was taken by surprise, and 2 

“Ts it not Mr. Milgate?” she exclaimed. “You are a friend of 
my cousin.” She made a slight gesture superb in its imperiousness. 
“‘ Please find my party.” 

Nicholas Dorsey came up at the moment, also Mrs. Kenyon on 
Bellamy’s arm, Margaret and Richard. They insisted on carrying 
Milgate off to supper. 











CHAPTER IV. 
RALPH ATTERBURY’S MENAGE. 


-MrzeateE had bought some new horses, and, calling at Ralph’s 
office the next afternoon, he asked him to try them. The latter con- 
sented, saying that he must stop at his house on their way to the Park 
for his driving-coat and gloves. Reaching Thirtieth Street, Ralph let 
himself in at his own door, and before he went up-stairs looked into the 
dining-room, to see how far the preparations had progressed ; for the 
dinner-party was to come off that evening. He had spent not a little 
thought on the details of the entertainment, had prepared the fullest 
memoranda, and, giving them to Nina, had bidden her spare no ex- 
pense. Sometimes she had opposed his schemes bitterly, and thrown 
cold water on his hopes by sharp, sarcastic speeches; but this time she 
had suggested no impediments. She disliked to write notes, and he 
had sent out the invitations himself. Only Richard Littleboy had 
declined, and the party was to be a large one,—Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Atterbury, Percy Blake and his wife, Mrs. Kenyon, the Dorseys, 
bbe yA llamy, the De Lanceys, Miss Talbot, Mrs. and Miss Craige, 
and Milgate. 

It wa almost four o’clock when Ralph glanced about the rooms, and 
he was surprised and annoyed to discover no signs of activity. He 
called: Joseph, but Joseph was not in his pantry. Running up-stairs, 
he looked for his wife, and heard that she had gone out to drive. This 
explained Joseph’s absence, for that factotum was both coachman and 
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house-servant. Probably some unlooked-for emergency had. @aken 
Nina out, and she had been detained. Very likely the florist had not 
sent the flowers, and she had gone to look them up. The momentary 
trouble rolled off Ralph’s mind, and, rejoining Milgate, he gave him- 
self up to the pleasure of driving a pair of spirited horses, putting 
them, like the clever jockey he was, through all sorts of tests. Still, 
he was not aninindtul of the time, and before six o’clock was ringing 
his own door-bell. 

“ Why don’t you light up, Joseph ?” he asked, as he entered. 

“ Light up, sir? Mrs. Atterbury says I must not turn the gas up 
high wiles there is company coming.” 

“ Well, there is company coming.” 

“T didn’t know it, sir,” said Joseph, blankly. “ Nobody told me 
about it.” 

“What do you mean? What day is this? Of course it is Thurs- 
day. Do you mean to say you haven’t been getting ready for the 
dinner-party ?” 

The man, a bright mulatto, who had been in the house five years, 


_ stared back at his master aghast : 


“T hain’t heard about no dinner-party, sir, nor the cook neither. 
I know so much, for she just done tell me there’s a trifle of soup, a 
leg of mutton with three vegetables, and an omelette soufilée, for dinner.” 

Ralph was pale to his lips. His hands were clinched. He was 
already at the foot of the stairs, and now called, in a strange, deep 
voice, “ Nina.” : 

“‘ What is it?” his wife answered calmly from above. 

“Come down here.” 

“TI cannot come down now. I am dressing.” 

He bit his upper lip fiercely, stamped bail on the floor as if in a 
furious temper, then faced about, and, as it were, seemed to take himself 
between his two hands to govern his own rage. Bounding up the 
stairs, he entered his wife’s room, where she stood before the mirror 
clasping a gold pin in the lace at her throat. 

“ What does it mean that you have given no orders about the 
dinner-party ?” he said, sternly. 

She made no response, but went on adjusting her ornaments. 

“What do you mean, I say ?” he thundered at her. “You know 
that I have invited more than a dozen people.” 

“Tt is your own affair. I do not know why you should expect me 
to trouble myself about friends and relatives of yours who only treat 
me with contempt.” 

He advanced a step nearer. She could see him over her shoulder, 
and as their eyes met in the glass she turned pale. He was angry, and 
he was a strong man, and he held his hands in a way which ade enly 
roused her dread. But if he had had an impulse to strike her he 
checked it. His exasperation with a certain heartless obstinacy in his 
wife was an old story, and he knew that anger and argument were 
alike useless. 

“I suppose, Nina,” he said, coolly, “that you want to punish me 
for something. Well, you have punished me amply. Whatever my 
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offence may have been, we are quits. I had the success of this dinner- 
party at heart, and you have spoiled it.” He put a hand on each of her 
shoulders and turned her about so that they were face to face. “ Why 
do you treat me so?” he asked, with a break in his voice. “A man’s 
wife shouldn’t turn against him.” 

“You turn against me,” she said, haughtily. 

‘‘ How do I turn against you?” he demanded. “You can’t possi- 
bly doubt my love for you. What else did I marry you for?” 

“You do not love me well enough to buy me diamond ear-rings.” 

“T cannot afford to buy diamond ear-rings.” 

“T saw you buying some splendid ones at Tiffany’s,” she cried, 
with a glance and tone she intended should rankle. 

Ralph turned upon her in a fever of indignation. “You saw 
nothing of the sort. The very supposition shows that you are out of 
your right mind. Some Western man had consulted Milgate about a 
wedding-present for his bride, and my opinion was asked about the 
color of the diamonds. So you were there, looking on, and degrading 
me with suspicions, or rather a yourself! Ask Milgate: he 
will- confirm every word I have said. The idea of my buying 
diamonds of that value! Where do you suppose I got the money ?” 

Still her brow did not clear. 

“Don’t you believe me?” he asked. 

“You have plenty of money to amuse yourself.” 

“ How do I amuse myself, pray ?” 

“What else do you give this dinner-party for? You would not let 
me have one for my cousins.” 

“‘ Why should we give a dinner to your cousins? Whom could we 
have invited to meet them with whom they would not have been hope- 
lessly out of touch and sympathy? I cannot afford to get dinners for 
everybody,—certainly not for quiet country pers who are far better 
satisfied to eat a comfortable meal with us and go to the theatre. -You 
never seem able to understand that what I do is never what I wish to 
do, but what I have todo. This dinner is just as much a matter of 
business as it is for me to go to my office in the morning. Nina, you 
don’t know on what a perilous margin I stand. You are blind to 
what may happen to you.” 


She gazed at him, startled. : 
“You have been asleep and dreaming,” said Ralph. ‘“ Wake up. 


In an hour all the people will be here. Put on your most fetching 
gown, and we will see what we can do.” 

He kissed her and went down-stairs, where Joseph was still stand- 
ing in the hall, overpowered by dismay. 

“There was a mistake,” said Ralph. “Now, my man, sixteen 
people will sit down to dinner at a quarter-past seven. Stretch out the 
table; lay the cloths; work as you have never worked before in your 
life, and I will give you five dollars.” 

“ But there’s no dinner, sir,” gasped Joseph. 
lie There shall be a dinner,” said Ralph. “Luckily, New York is not 

ara.’ 

‘If the dinner was a little late, some of the guests were later. The 
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Thomas Atterburys and the Blakes were the first to arrive, and saw 
nothing unusual. Nina, satisfied perhaps that she had made a proud 
man bend before her, showed a magnificent composure, while Baiph 
appeared to be in the best possible spirits. Any excitement or risk was 
sure to give his faculties their freest pisy. 

“T saw you driving a pair of splendid horses this afternoon, 
Ralph,” observed Percy ‘Blake, shaking his finger at his brother-in-law. 

Ralph flung back his handsome head and laughed. 

“ Don’t tell Tom,” said he. ae ‘ . 

Mrs. Kenyon, the Dorseys, and the Craiges came ther, and in 
another snealilth Walker Bellamy entered. git nf 

Thomas Atterbury, who was the soul of punctuality, drew out his 
watch with an air of thankfulness, 

“T suppose we are all here now, Ralph,” he said. “It is twenty- 
five minutes past seven.” 

“Four more to come,” returned Ralph, blessing Mrs. De Lancey’s 
tardiness. 

Meanwhile, Milgate had been counting all day on meeting Marion 
Craige again. He had not slept the night before for thinking of the 
way the girl had nestled against him in the crowd. “ This, this is life!” 
he said to himself, as he remembered the soft rosy oval of her face, her 
low laughter, her sweet deliberate Southern accents, the touch of her 
little hand upon his arm. He had forgotten Miss Talbot. Every idea 
was merged in his determination to win Marion Craige. He had 
walked home with Richard from the Dorseys’ supper, and had been 
ready to quarrel with him for not introducing him to his cousin, and 
when Richard replied that for a month he had been seeking him in 
vain to take him to the Craiges’, but that he seemed to have given him- 
self up soul and body to Ralph Atterbury, Milgate felt that he owed 
Ralph a grudge for making him lose so much time. 

hat afternoon, while they were driving, Milgate had intended to 
address Ralph on the subject; but the horses required too much at- 
tention to admit of any continuous conversation. hen he dressed for 
dinner his heart was beating with expectation. It was his intention to 
reach the house at an early hour, talk the matter over with Ralph, and 
insist that he should sit next to Miss Craige. His nerves played him 
many a trick, however: everything in his toilette went wrong. He 
could not satisfy himself with his necktie; he tore two pairs of gloves. 
When finally he succeeded in reaching the door and Fad placed his 
hand on the bell, his heart failed him. He went down the steps and 
walked up and down before the house. Even when he came to a 
decision to enter, his resolution faltered anew, and he lost a moment. 
At the same instant a carriage drew > to the house which he recog- 
nized as the De Lanceys’, and with the instinct of avoiding the two 
sisters he turned back again and walked to the corner. Retracing his 
steps, he was startled oy arom a neighboring clock strike eight. He 
had been invited for the hour of seven, and experienced a consternation 


- which banished uncertainties. He ran up the steps, rang, and was 


admitted by a maid, who told him the guests had just sat down, Mr. 
Atterbury having given him up. Five minutes later he had dropped 
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into the vacant place between Miss Talbot and Mrs. De Lancey, with 
a feeling of anger against all the world. 

In spite of Milgate’s mood, however, the dinner went off very well. 
It was the first time that Mrs. De Lancey and Miss Talbot had met 
Mr. Bellamy since he took flight from Newport, and it was a clear 
boon to have this good-looking stranger to expend their charms upon. 
Gussy, indeed, may have felt that even if Milgate did not exist she 
should have been obliged to invent him. She had no desire to keep 
her treasure invisible under lock and key. Everybody at the table 
discovered that Milgate was her possession. Bellamy, meanwhile, was 
devoting himself to Miss Craige, to everybody’s satisfaction except 
perhaps his unknown rival’s. 

“ Why could you not have let me take your cousin out?” Milgate 
said, turning upon Ralph almost with fierceness the moment the other 
guests had gone. 

“ My cousin? What cousin?” said Ralph, in amazement. 

“What cousin? Whom should I want to meet except Miss 
Craige?” said Milgate, ready at last to expend his anger. 

“T felt tolerably certain,” said Ralph, wondering not a little at his 
provtgt, “that you would like best to sit between Miss Talbot and 

rs. De Lancey,—quiie a family party.” 

Milgate frowned. ; 

“I want never to see or hear about those people again,” he said 
between his teeth. 

h was dumfounded. 

- Why, I thought last night you were actually engaged to Gussy !” 
he said. “ You certainly felt that you were committed. 

“No, I never said I was committed,” said Milgate, frowning. “I 
must have been out of my head. If I ever drank too much, I should 
suppose I was tipsy ; but I was not tipsy. The fact is, I was bored ; 
and when a man is bored——” 


Ralph did not venture to insist, for es ow was evidently in no soft 


mood. He — to find fault with his Mentor for not having pre- 
sented him to Miss Craige at the outset. Ralph was at a loss what to 
. say, except that she was a very young girl, that she knew nothing 

of New York herself and could have offered him no advantages, and, 
above all, that. Mrs. Kenyon and Mrs. Dorsey had from the first 
destined her for Walker Bellamy. Milgate rejected the supposition of 
Bellamy’s eligibility with scorn. 

“He will inherit one of the biggest properties in New York,” 
returned Ralph, “and his name or something.” 

“Ten years hence,” said Milgate, “T shall be worth double the 
money that he is.” 

Ralph wished with all his heart that it was ten years hence and 
all his present complications over. He thought he had won Milgate’s 
oa gratitude by planning out his destiny, but this caprice spoiled 
everything. 

“T see.” Ralph observed, with a shrug, “you have gone off at the 
first touch. I had a ‘hotion such superstitions were dying out. A 
young fellow falls in love, and life is nothing to him unless he can 
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have one particular woman. Yet a pair of tight boots will give a man 
more unadulterated misery in three hours than an unhappy love-affair 
in all his life.” 

“Never mind your cynical theories,” said Milgate. “I want you 
to tell me exactly what to do to win that girl.” ; 

“Cut out Bellamy, the first thing.” 
it “That ought not to be a difficult matter,” said Milgate, with an 
i easy air of superiority. ‘ He is as ugly as a monkey, and seems to be 
iI next door to a fool.” 
| “ll take you to see her to-morrow.” 
| “Dick Littleboy has promised to do that.” 
| “You young sultan!” said Ralph, with an admiring glance. “I 
i suppose you have got only to throw your handkerchief.” 
| 














He had held this colloquy with his last guest in the smoking-room, 
and now followed him to the door and bade him good-night. 

“Thank heaven, that is over and done with,” he said, going to his 
library. He lighted a cigar, sat down, and reflected on the events of 
the evening. “I am certainly a devilish lucky fellow to have Milgate 
to pay the bills,” said he, grimly, for the affair had cost, as Delmonico’s 
dinners do cost. He smiled grimly to think how he had snatched 
victory from the very jaws of defeat and had circumvented Nina. 

} ' But the change of wind in Milgate’s affairs perplexed him. 





fm. 


ae CHAPTER V. 
MILGATE IN LOVE. 


Ricuarp LitrLesoy conducted Milgate to the Craiges’ the day 
after Ralph Atterbury’s ek my and for some little time to come 
it was his mission to show off Milgate to Marion and Marion to Milgate. 
With serene stoicism he tried to do this faithfully: 

._ Every one was anxious to serve Marion in those days. Mrs. Craige 
beheld the future all rose-color. They were besieged with visitors ; 
4 parties were made for them; their rooms were full of flowers. Her 

r, only trouble was lest Marion should yield to the charm of too many * 
impressions,—should take everything for granted as a pat of the 
general system of things, and not realize the necessity of using her 
phenomenal opportunities to her lasting advantage. Accordingly, she 
told Marion at least twice a day how important it was to see clearly 
and choose wisely. Mrs. Kenyon also laid her duty before the girl in a 
good old-fashioned way, and Margaret Dorsey decided to give a house- 
party at her place on the Hudson which should offer Marion’s suitors a 
fair opportunity. 

In spite of modern progress and the emancipation of women, the 
majority of people still measure a girl’s success by the ease with which 
she provides a husband for herself, and other acquisitions are considered 
a mere stop-gap, a compensation for failure in the one essential detail 
of her destiny. . 

Margaret Dorsey was ready to urge Bellamy’s claims upon Marion. 


= 
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He was a cousin, his mother’s place adjoined the Dorseys’ on the river, 
and the young fellow was good-natured and sure to be submissive as 
a husband. Mrs. Kenyon was more romantic, and admired Milgate’s 
good looks. Rachel Craige was impartial. Both were rich young 
men, both showed-a disposition to marry for love, and both ought to be 
encouraged. When the scale should fall in either’s favor, she was 
ready to embrace her daughter and bless her for carrying out her life- 
long wishes. 

As to Ralph Atterbury, as the tide turned he too swung to the ebb, 
although he could give in but a half-hearted adhesion to Milgate’s fresh 
impulse. If he experienced a certain lassitude in promoting the new 
love-affair, he tried not to show it: he listened with patience to Mil- 
gate’s confessions, and if he pleaded the part of Miss Talbot it was, he 
explained, simply to relieve his conscience. He tried to make the 
matter clear to Milgate that it was hardly safe to leave Mrs. De Lancey 
and her sister in the lurch. They had been attentive to him, and they 
had the power to make /e beau ou le mauvais temps for a man in society. 
He advised Milgate by no means to break with them, as he seemed too 
much inclined to do, but to round off the sharp edges and maintain 
friendly terms. To this Milgate consented. He went to see Mrs. De 
Lancey, and found her piquant, smiling, and good-natured as ever. 
She asked him about his friends and occupations, and invited him to 
meet that charming young Southern girl, Miss Craige, at dinner. She 
and her sister were in love with Marion, they affirmed : Gussy had 
already struck up an intimacy with her. Did he suppose, she inquired, 
that Miss Craige was actually engaged to Walker Bellamy? 

“That is what all the world predicts will come to pass,” said Ralph, 
when Milgate repeated this conversation to him. “I fear you are 
only laying up disappointments for yourself.” 

“There is nothing of the sort,” asseverated Milgate. “Yesterday 
when I went to Miss Craige’s Bellamy had just sent her a pug and four 

uppies. 

“A pug and four puppies! I should say that that settled the 
question. They must certainly be a. 

“They were sent back within the hour,” said Milgate, indignantly. 
“ Mrs. Craige shrieked at the idea. ‘ Five dogs in a satin-lined basket, 
with Mr. Bellamy’s compliments!’ she said to Dick Littleboy as we 
went in. There they were. Miss Craige was sitting on the floor, play- 
ing with them. She was in love with the little wrinkled creatures, she 
declared, but there was no question of their being accepted. Miss 
Craige, it seems, had told Bellamy that she loved dogs, and had never 
lived without them before. ‘Suppose she had said horses!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Craige: ‘ would he have sent her a dozen?’ ” 

Milgate was apparently having his own way. He no longer needed 
to question his own feelings. He was in love for the first time in his 
life, and there were few days when he did not have at least a glimpse 
of the object of his passion ; yet he was still far from being contented, 
and was ready to find not a little fault with all his coadjutors. In his 
courtship—if it could be called a courtship—of Miss Talbot he had 
had a friend at court to smooth away all obstacles: every day offered 

Vot. XLVII.—29 
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be-flowered and be-ribboned opportunities for making love. But with 
Miss Craige it seemed impossible to find a chance for a tée-d-téle. There 
were always too many people, and she was always too ready to recognize 
everybody else’s claims upon her. Not to feel that he was steadily 
advancing in any undertaking was to his thinking much the same as 
losing ground. 

e had at first insisted that Richard should find time to accompany 
him when he went to see the Craiges. It was not long, however, be- 
fore he found his friend in the way. It became evident to him that 
Richard liked to talk to Marion,—indeed, that one struck fire for the 
other. Charming although the young girl was when she was talkin 
to her cousin, Milgate felt himself left out in the cold, almost trifl 
with. Accordingly, he gave Richard a frank intimation that he was 
taking more than his share. “It is always my way, Dick,” he said, 
“ when I have a piece of work to do, to go at it fairly and squarely, 
not trusting to the chapter of chances and to help from other men.” 

Richard took the hint instantly, and Milgate was left to his own 
unaided eloquence. He could not avoid a suspicion that Miss Craige 
was disappointed when he came without her cousin. In fact, he him- 
self missed the companion who had borne the brunt of the battle. 
Dick had a thousand things to say, and Milgate had but one, for which 
he never found fair opportunity. It is true that merely to be in the 
young girl’s presence gave him a keen, vibrating sense of pleasure. He 
was always remembering the half-dozen moments when she walked by 
his side, her hand on his arm, with a consuming thirst to have the 
experience repeated. When towards the holidays he was invited to the 
Dorseys’ country-house to spend a week, he felt that at last his oppor- 
tunity beckoned. Ralph Atterbury gave him no end of good advice 
concerning his behavior. 

“Remember, Milgate,” he said, “that you possess every advantage 
over other men and can afford to be easy and magnanimous. Don’t 
allow anything to put you out of humor.” 

“T am never out of humor if I am well treated and if people do 
not get in my way,” said Milgate. 

“ Do not consider that a girl is over-well pleased by too exclusive 
attention,” pursued Ralph. “ Let her see that other women enjoy your 
society.” 

“‘ But if a man cares to please only one woman ?” 

“Then she considers him a churl. If you don’t care to please, 
what do you go into society for ?” 

“‘ Because I want something, and know no other way to get it,” 
said Milgate. 

“Don’t think too much about the end of your journey. Enjoy 
yourself on the road. It may make her jealous,” Ralph went on. 
“ And, above all, remember, when you are trying to win a girl, that until 
you are sure of her she must be served, not dominated.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
MRS. DORSEY’S HOUSE-PARTY. 


“ Wuat tearing spirits everybody is in!” Milgate thought within 
himself when on his arrival at Nicholas Dorsey’s country-house he was 
ushered into the hall, where the party was gathered before a large fire 
of hickory logs, its wavering gleams playing over the groups distributed 
on the oaken settles and the rug on the hearth. Milgate had followed 
Ralph Atterbury’s suggestion and arrived late, with some idea of 
dramatic effect, but now he stood half timid and afraid to advance and 
claim a place. The hall was as magnificent as modern decorative 
ideas could make it. The lofty ceiling was vaulted and ribbed like 
a ship’s hull; the walls were wainscoted as high as the chair-rail, then 
bronzed and gilded up to the carved oaken cornice ; the broad shallow- 
stepped staircase would have suited a palace. On every available inch 


of space along the walls and up the stairway were hung suits of armor, 


weapons of all ages and all nations, and the rarest spoils of the chase. 
And in each nook and corner were stately palms, palmettoes, and ferns, 
in huge pots of Eastern porcelain. 

‘“‘ How do you do, Mr. Milgate?” said Margaret Dorsey, rising in 
her slow stately way. “I don’t know where Nick is. Here are Mrs, 
Sidney West and Miss West, Mrs. Thurlow, Miss Betty Thurlow, 
Mrs. De Lancey, Miss Craige, Miss Talbot.— Walker, please come and 
speak to Mr. Milgate and introduce him to the mén.” 

Milgate’s feeling of being outside this intimate circle vanished 
instantaneously. 

“ Will you come and sit on the settle, Mr. Milgate?” said Mar- 
garet, “or will you——” 

“Now, Maggy,” interrupted Mrs. De Lancey, “‘ you promised that 
I should have Mr. Milgate when he came.” 

“I did not venture to promise anything for Mr. Milgate,” said 
Ma t. “I insist that he shall start fair.” 

“Then, Mr. Milgate,” said Mrs. De Lancey, “I put the case to you. 
I have made over Teddy to the company. Anybody may have Teddy 
who likes. I am not greedy. That is noble and generous of me, and 
I don’t believe in virtue’s being its own reward: do you? I want 
something besides virtue. I felt so sure, Mr. Milgate, that you would 
enjoy devoting yourself to me.” 

Milgate, thus appealed to, stood bowing and smiling, looking very 
handsome as the firelight played over his blond hair and beard. ‘‘ Does 
anybody else want him?” pursued Mrs. De Lancey. “ Were you count- 
ing on him, Maggy ?” 

“T cheerfully waive all rights,” answered Margaret. 

“ How is it with you, Miss Craige?” 

“Miss Craige has got me, don’t you see, Dora?” said Teddy. “I 
cannot let anybody else meddle with Miss Craige.” 

“ No, indeed, Mrs, De Lancey,” said Marion, gleefully. 

“Sue, do you want him ?” 

Miss West murmured a polite disclaimer. 
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“‘Gussy, now don’t say you have any aspirations towards Mr. Mil- 
gate,” Mrs. De Lancey appealed to her sister. ‘ 

“‘ Now that you have rubbed the bloom off the rose in that way,” 
said Gussy, “I simply: 4 

“TI say, Milgate,” struck in Walker Bellamy, “speak out. T’ll 
stand your friend. What do you want, anyway? Is there anybody 
here you are in love with?” 

‘Qh, say you are in love with me, Mr. Milgate!” pleaded Dora. 

“‘I do not dare to confess it before all these people,” said Milgate, 
with some spirit. “Do anything you like with me. What is one 
among so many ?” 

“ Hear! hear! hear!” said Bellamy. 

“The ladies might draw lots for him,” suggested Hartley Dare. 

“T say,” put in Bellamy, plaintively, “nobody ever drew lots for 
me. But then I suppose there is enough of me to go round.” 

“Yes, Balaam lite, a little of you goes such a long way,” said 
Mrs. De Lancey. 

Lots were drawn, and by some successful jugglery Milgate fell to 
Mrs, De Lancey’s share, and was at once promoted to a seat on the 
end of her cushion. 

Certainly he could flatter himself that his début had been brilliantly 
successful. The only pity was that while this little play was going 
on, Margaret Dorsey had taken Marion Craige’s hand in hers and led 
her up-stairs into her dressing-room, where they sat down before the fire. 

“T was tired of the noise,” said Margaret. ‘I wanted a quiet 
time. I hope you do not mind coming with me?” 

“T like this of all things,” said Marion. 

“Tt is a relief to steal off and sit down here,” said Margaret. 

“This room is so pretty,” said Marion. “ All your house is so 
beautiful. I am content to sit still and look into the corners and down 
the vistas. It is a pleasure simply to go up and down the staircase. 
But it makes me feel how big and empty and desolate we are at Mar- 
cello. We have some handsome things, but our house offers a mixture 
of magnificence and squalor.” 

“Tf you marry a rich man,” said Margaret, smiling, “ you can re- 
furnish Marcello.’ 

“Yes, I suppose so,” said Marion, with a faint sigh. “I cannot 
help knowing that that is what mamma thinks of when she takes my 
hand and says, ‘ You know what I have worked for and planned for, 
dear,—to have you rich and successful and happy.’ It to my 
heart when she says it, for she has sacrificed her whole Tife to me. 
When I was a neglected little baby she took me and comforted me, 
educated and formed me. She has made all my clothes, and, no matter 
what she wore herself, was never content unless I had the outfit of a 
princess. When her money came, her first thought was, ‘ Now, Marion, 
you shall have your chance!’—and this is my chance. She reminds 
me of it every day, and I never can get rid of the feeling that this is 
7 little vantage-ground of opportunity which I must make the most 
of. Yet I hate it!” she broke out almost with passion. “It puts me 
in a sort of rage to think—oh, it is hideous!” 
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“Tt is very important that you should marry well,” said Margaret, 
her voice at easier like a ea finger laid on the girl’s burning pulse. 
‘“‘ Why is the idea hideous to you ?” 

_ hennne I should like to feel that this or that thing was my fate; 
that it was to be so; that it came of itself; that it was no matter of 
selection and choice; that I did not have to go half-way to meet it.” 

“T should say your fate sought you, and not you your fate,” said 
Margaret. ‘But I suppose it is because you have to decide between 
two,—because——” 

“If a girl could jump over everything that intervenes,” said 
Marion, with a quiver in her voice, “and be actually married, a whole 
six months married, the whole thing might be easier for her to accept.” 

Margaret looked at the girl’s emotion with soft-eyed wonder. 

“Yet everything that intervenes is so precious,” she said. “It is 
very sweet to be engaged and to be borne along into a new world and 
a new life. That is, it was sweet to me to be engaged to Nick. Not 
that either of us could ever tell exactly when the engagement began. 
We had known, of course, for a long time that there was no comfort 
except when we were with each other,—that without each other it 
seemed all a blank, a tedious void.” ' 

The vividness of the girl’s glance almost startled the older woman. 
“Yes,” Marion answered, softly, “I can fancy it might be sweet to 
be engaged if, ifi——” She broke off and turned scarlet. 

“I think perhaps it ought to come very gradually,” said Margaret, 
“and that cannot always happen. But even when the event is sudden 
I am sure that a girl often finds herself happier than she had expected 
to be. I do not like girls to be madly in love and to be too certain 
what they want. Now, the feeling I have always had about Nick is 
not so much ecstatic joy as tranquillity. The moment I meet his glance 
and smile I am content. Everything is just as it should be.” 

Marion had been looking at her with intense seriousness, but now 
turned her eyes to the fire. 

“T don’t suppose,” she said, softly, “that anybody except Mr. 
Dorsey could inspire just that sure, serene feeling.” 

“Qh, no. There is for each woman just one man it is possible to 
love. You feel it at once. He is different from others. You speak 
to him simply out of your mind, without any effort, any pretence.” 

“You would not have married anybody except Mr. Dorsey, not 
even if he had been poor.” 

“The idea! Of course I should not. I could not have done so. 
Money is nothing. We really care for nothing except for each other.” 

“T wish you had children, dear Margaret,” said Marion. “ Mrs. 
Kenyon told me you lost a little boy.” 

“Yes, That was ten years ago. We have had no more children, 
probably never shall have any more. We are happy, but that little 
sting of loss always comes in. We do not speak of it now, but when we 
sit together holding each other’s hands we are thinking about the boy. 
Dora De Lancey has a baby not quite three months old. She says she 
has a capital nurse, a Norwegian, and then her doctor to see the 
little creature every day or two. She has three children, the eldest 
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just four. I suppose she and Teddy care for them in a way, but not 
as Nick and I should. It is hard to believe that human destinies: are 
not very unequal. We are burdened down by all this money. One 
cannot feel nowadays as if money belonged to one’s self, such a cry 
comes ap from the poor and unhappy. Yet, let us give as we may, we 
never feel sure we are giving wisely. If we had half a dozen boys 
and girls, there would be more comfort in it all. Still, if you are . 
only as ha py as I am, Marion, I shall feel that you are a lucky 
woman. ‘Tell me, dear, which is it to be——Mr. Milgate or Cousin 
Walker Bellamy ?” ; 

Marion put her hands to her face. “Don’t ask me,” she said. 
“ Don’t ask me.” 

“You know,” said Margaret, archly, “that I invited everybody 
here simply to give you a chance. You must improve it.” 

Marion had risen to her feet. “ Always that ‘chance’!” she ex- 
claimed. “Do you suppose I am thinking of them both’ at once? 
Can a girl’s heart be like that transformation-scene we saw the other 
night, where waning and waxing shapes mingled, first one showing, 
while the other was shadowy and filmy, then finally the third gained 
form and substance and color as the rest vanished in the background ?” 

“No,” said Margaret, “I don’t suppose you can be thinking 
of both at once. I am quite sure it is Mr. Milgate. Poor Walker is 
too—too—— Hark! there they are all coming up-stairs. It is time 
to dress. Run through this side passage, and when you are ready if 
you will stop for me we will go down-stairs together.” 

Marion’s room was as bright as lights and a blazing grate could 
make it. It might be time to dress, but she could not resist the temp- 
tation to sit down before the fire for five minutes. She wanted to 
think over Margaret’s words. She wanted to say something to her- 
self, perhaps, for her thoughts ran like this: 

i i : Nick and I.’ That sounds like Dick and I. Oh, Dick, Dick, 
ick ! 

She had known it all before, that the core of the matter was that 
she liked Dick and could have loved him, and that he liked her and 
could have loved her. She knew very well what sort of companion- 
ship that was at which Margaret had hinted. The difference between 
such companionship and any other companionship was the difference 
between true and make-believe, real and unreal, actual work which she 
could do with all her heart and soul and sham work which left her 
languid and indifferent. 

et her duty lay among shams and make-believes, unless she could 
somehow put clear conviction and feeling into her task. Never had it 
seemed so hard as at this moment. That burst of sentiment on Mar- 
garet’s part had unlocked a cell in the girlish heart and brain which 
she had never before peered into. Hitherto love and marriage had 
been alluded to as general facts, not as particular instances. She ex 
rienced a fresh bewilderment and uncertainty: the pain of doing what 
was false, the pang of losing what was true, seemed suddenly to over- 
power her. She wanted somebody to tell her what was right. 

Milgate, meanwhile, was well satisfied with the part he had played, 
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and even when he saw that Marion’s place was empty he reflected 
that, after all, Ralph Atterbury was right, and that there was no 
woman alive who could not be made jealous. He had been flattered 
by the reception Mrs. De Lancey had accorded him. Ralph had pre- 
dicted that both she and her sister would resent his trifling ; but they 
had ‘not resented it. They had perhaps had hopes of him, but they 
_ had made a dead failure. Miss Talbot did not touch him: it was like 
making love to a gorgeous picture on a screen. ‘The picture might be 
pretty, but there was no warmth and fire behind it,—for him, at least. 
Meanwhile, it was a delirious joy to reflect that he was under the same 
roof with Marion. She was so near ; she was beautiful ; she would be 
kind. She had never been less than kind. He had visions of her 
coming towards him smiling and holding out her little hands. When 
he reflected that the house offered a chance for constant encounters, he 

n to dress himself hurriedly, that he might take his stand in the 
hall and wait for her to emerge from her room. It would be pleasant 
to lie in wait and hear the rustle of her gown and feel the breath of 
the air as she moved past him. 

He waited accordingly. Unfortunately, it was impossible to be 
certain which part of the horizon he needed to watch. He sat down 
in a window-seat and drew the curtains before him as Miss Thurlow 
walked leisurely by ; then, hearing the swish of a silk gown in another 
direction, he ran after that, and came upon Mrs. West and her daughter. 
Suddenly he heard a voice,—the voice. He ran to seek it, and fell 
into Mrs. De Lancey’s arms. 

“You were waiting for me, Mr. Milgate,” she said, in high good 
humor. “ How particularly nice of you !” 

She bore him off in triumph. If Milgate had some reluctance, he 
could find compensation in the added experience she gave him. With 
her at least one could always feel that one was being borne on in the 
full current. She wore to-night a wonderful gown of flame-color, and 
the moment they entered the drawing-room Bellamy came up and pre- 
tended to warm his hands at it. 

“Whom do you suppose I am going to take out to dinner, Dora?” 
he asked, in a loud whisper. 

a “TI only know that Mr. Milgate is going to take me,” returned 
ora. 

“The course of true love for once runs smooth,” said Bellamy. 
“T am going to take out Miss Flood. Ain’t it beautiful ?” 

“ Who is Miss Flood ?” inquired Milgate. 

“That tall thin young lady over there,” said Mrs. De Lancey. 
“She is visiting the Snows, Mr. Milgate, and Mr. Bellamy adores her.” 
» “ Extremes meet,” observed Milgate, with the air of saying a good 
thing. 
Bellamy did not seem to hear, and, overpowered by his good for- 
tune, ran about the room communicating the tidings of it. 

“Oh, Miss Craige, whom do you suppose I am going to take out 
to dinner ?” he asked, going up to Marion, who was standing beside 
Margaret Dorsey. 

“T cannot imagine.” 
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“Miss Flood. There she stands. I hadn’t seen her in full dresé 
before, and the effect has only just burst upon me. Do you want to 
go and talk to her?” 

“T should not like to interfere with you.” 

“That’s awfully good of you, for I’ve lost my heart. Cousin 
Maggy, don’t you think my mother would like her for a daughter-in- 
law ? 

“She is sure to be delighted. Miss Flood looks so—so mature,— 
so proper 

“Awful virgin, ain’t she?” murmured Bellamy, with rapture. 
“See the bones on her neck. They stand out in bas-relief.” 

“T was intending to let you take Miss Craige out to dinner, 
Walker,” said Margaret. 

“ Miss Craige must excuse me to-night,” said Bellamy. ‘“ Miss 
Flood draws me to her. I am swept away. There is a sort of weird 
fascination about her. Besides, I want to show the other fellows how 
brave Tam. Iasked Teddy De Lancey to get introduced, and he said 
he did not dare.” 

When Mrs. Nicholas Dorsey’s house-party had been announced and 
it was known that the De Lanceys and Gussy Talbot, Walker Bellamy 
and Hartley Dare, were invited, people held up their hands and pre- 
dicted that the gathering would be a lively one. Of course for a 
house-party the esti must pick and choose; but Margaret was 
declared to have chosen with a freedom without precedent. She had 
explained half apologetically to some one that at this dull time of the 
year it was necessary to have lively people. But those who were left 
out pretended to feel thankful for their deliverance from such liveliness 
as Dora De Lancey’s and Walker Bellamy’s, since one likes to be 
cheered rather. than inebriated and to be warmed by coals in a grate 
instead of a house afire. There was, to be sure, Mrs. Sidney West, 
and she and Margaret Dorsey could have lent dignity to a pow-wow ; 
but how could they restrain the antics of half a dozen madcaps? 

It was not often that the Dorseys were willing to have their quiet 
invaded, but when they did open their doors it was their desire that 
the affair should go off well. To insure this they offered a profusion 
of everything to eat and drink, the perfection of service, and a con- 
stant succession of amusements. Mrs. Kenyon had told Margaret that 
she must do something for Marion Craige, and this was the result. 
What could offer a girl a better opportunity to see two men who were 
in love with her than a small, compact house-party? The propinquity, 
the constant attrition and competition, must set a man in all sorts of 
lights ; and the presence of two pretty and clever women like Dora De 
Lancey and Gussy Talbot would put his faithfulness to a strong test. 

Margaret herself walked contentedly in a lighted circle she never 
moved out of, but she was not without a clear perception of the rubs, 
the competitions, the tricks, the vanities, which went on outside. She 
had been fully enlightened on the subject of Milgate’s flirtation with 
Gussy Talbot, and had perhaps a shrewd instinct that it would fur- 
ther Bellamy’s chances to have Dora De Lancey take possession of 
that young man. Dora was feverishly anxious that Gussy should be 
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‘married. The list of her love-affairs had been a long one, and she had 
been hitherto very unlucky. But, although Margaret’s sympathies 
were with Bellamy, whom she wished to see reclaimed by a good wife, 
she could not help feeling, when she saw Milgate at dinner sitting be- 
tween the two sisters, that she was assisting, as it were, at a conspiracy. 

Milgate, however, was in the highest spirits. Miss Talbot on his 
left had been taken out by an Englishman, Mr. Barry, staying in the 
neighborhood, who was greatly interested in the variations of the 
mother-tongue called “ Americanisms.” 

“ Now, I understand most Americanisms,” he had remarked to his 
hostess, in his languid deliberate way, “but the other day I heard 
something which has puzzled me profoundly ;” and, drawing forth his 
note-book, he read out impressively, “ Let her go, Gallagher, but let her 

0 slow.” 
oe I never heard the phrase in my life,” said Margaret. 

“Oh, Margaret !” exclaimed Gussy. “I use it constantly. I say 
a man who comes near me, ‘ Let her go, Gallagher, but let her go 

“ But what does it mean?” inquired Mr. Barry. 

“‘It means, don’t you see,” said Mrs, De Lancey, unblushingly, 
“that who goes softly goes surely. But I am more apt to say, ‘ Draw 
me a pot of beer, mother, but, mother, draw it mild.’” 

“‘ What a very odd expression !” said Mr. Barry, eagerly. ‘“ Please 
repeat it slowly, that I may write it down.” 

“Of course,” observed Gussy, sweetly smiling on the stranger, 
“when English people are present we try to speak your language in 
all its purity. But if you were to hear a party of Americans talking 
their vernacular, unconscious of your being near, Mr. Barry, I do not 
suppose you would understand one sentence in ten.” 

Mr. Barry was staggered, but said, thoughtfully, “ Yes, that is the 
idea I had.” 

Gussy appealed to Milgate, and they went on coining phrases to 
bewilder the Englishman. Milgate, indeed, could draw upon a fund 
of Western argot which it was usually his fastidious habit to avoid. 
He was a little exhilarated by the champagne, also a trifle dazzled by 
the pretty sisters, each of whom entered into his mood with such spirit 
that he found himself saying good things he had believed himself 
—s of uttering. 

n fact, the dinner was a very lively one. Bellamy was spending 
all his fascinations on Miss Flood. She was a very young woman, 
and, in spite of her vast height,—for her companion only came up to 
her shoulder,—she did not look down upon the young man. The 
flatteries he addressed to her were most particular, and at the same 
time his look and tones were so guileless, so candid, that she fell 
under the charm. He talked to her about his mother, confiding to his 
fair companion all the maternal solicitudes that he should marry a wife 
of the right sort,—of good Christian principles, old-fashioned habits 
and virtues, Carried away by his ardor, Bellamy perhaps forgot to 
speak in a tone which reached only his companion’s ear, and his artless 
confessions were easily audible to every one at table. Thus, between the 
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Englishman’s bewilderment on the one hand and Miss Flood’s con- 
quest on the other, amusement was not lacking even to those who sat 
merely looking on and eating their dinner. 

“ Look here, Walker,” Hartley Dare said, drawing his charge aside 
— the ladies had left the table, “you are behaving most abomi- 
nably. 

a) Do you think I have made an impression?” asked Walker, 
radiant. 

“T have no doubt but what you have made an impression on Miss 
Craige.’ 

“Oh, she won’t mind. She is not one bit inclined to be jealous: 
she will never find fault with a fellow for having a little fun.” 

“You don’t seem to realize that Milgate is dead in love.with her 
and ready to cut the ground from beneath your feet.” A 

“Oh, Dora De Lancey is going to take care of Milgate. She is 
determined to hold on to him. He couldn’t get away from her any 
more than a fly from the cream-jug.” 

“ But this can’t go on,” said Hartley. “I don’t know what your 
mother would say.” 

“Oh, bother my mother! She will not mind. Let me plunge 
once more into the flood. Let me have one dance. I’m dying to 
dance with her. Then one long last look, a pressure of the hand, and 
we part, never to meet again,” said Bellamy. 

He carried his point, and the moment the music began he led out 
his partner, who was blushing with delicious susceptibilities, 

“ Does not Balaam look like the cherub gazing up at the Sistine 
Madonna?” said Gussy Talbot. “ Like both cherubs at once?” 

What he lacked in height he made up in strength and agility ; but 
he required all his skill to keep Miss Flood spinning. The effect was 
not unlike that of a three-masted schooner rapidly pore: by a 
gyrating steam-tug. Miss Flood’s gown, which was of ample dimen- 
sions, swelled out to its full breadth, then collapsed like a balloon which 
has suffered the prick of a pin: her ribbons waved round her and her 
partner like pennants in their triumphant Le pam 

“Isn’t it the greatest fun in the world?” said Mrs. De Lancey, as 
they stood looking on at the delightful spectacle. 

“Bellamy seems to like to make himself absurd,” said Milgate, 
fastidiously. 

“ Ah! you would not be willing to make yourself absurd ?” 

“T trust I never could be absurd under any circumstances.” 

Mrs. De Lancey’s eyes snapped with mischief : 

“Dear me! Don’t you ever perform any antics? Don’t you ever 
long to go down on all-fours? Don’t you ever hate good manners, 
politeness, etiquette, laws of reason, and aspire to be a savage? Don’t 
you ever make up your mind to—— Who was it used to write in his 
diary, ‘Next Friday, by the blessing of Heaven, I propose to get 
drunk’ ?” 

“T never wish to get drunk,” said Milgate, indignantly, “ nor to be 
a savage, nor to be a monkey like Bellamy.” 

- She gave him a smiling glance, which he interpreted perhaps as 
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flattering, but had he read her secret thoughts he might have trembled 
slightly. 
7 What do you wish to do?” she asked. 

“T always wish something sane,—something which shall be to my 
own advantage,” said Milgate. “The reason I have always succeeded 
in all I undertook is that I choose carefully, and so get exactly what I 
want.” 

“Fortunate man!” said Dora, with an admiring glance. “ You 
always get exactly what you want out of life?” 

“T have so far; I have got everything I want, except——” He 
broke off, laughing. “I think you know what it is I am trying to 
find now.” 

She looked at him smiling: “ Do you mean a wife?” 

“Of course I mean a wife.” 

“Have you any particular object in your mind?” she asked. “ Is 
it the pretty Miss Craige whom everybody is running after?” 

“That is my secret,” said Milgate. ‘“ Now, you are a clever 
woman, Mrs. De Lancey. Ralph Atterbury said that what you did not 
know was not worth knowing.’ 

She shrugged her beautiful shoulders : 

“Tam very much obliged to Mr. Ralph Atterbury and to you.” 

“Tell me something,” he said,—“ tell me something out of your 
knowledge of your own sex. How ought a man to go to work to please 
one of you ?” 

She was divided between a desire to get into a rage and to laugh, 
but she did the latter. She might have congratulated him upon having 
no memory, but she refrained : it was something to her to feel that he 
had been, ever since ‘he came into the drawing-room from dinner, dying 
to get to the side of Miss Craige, but that he was instead fastened to 
herself, and could not move, in spite of his passion for another. She 
liked to keep men against their wills; she loved to take trouble when 
it would repay her, and she had not yet relinquished her hopes that she 
would be handsomely repaid for all the trouble Milgate had given her. 

“You want to please Miss Craige,” she whispered, shaking the 
plumes of her fan at him. “I will tell you something. The Dorseys 

ve this party to offer Walker Bellamy a chance to propose to her. 

hey are anxious to have him settled, and he never will be settled un- 
less they all put their shoulders to the wheel. Well, in spite of all the 
pains they are taking, she will not have him.” 

“T have always said so,” declared Milgate. “The idea is out- 

us; it is—— 

‘“‘ Hush, hush,” continued Dora. “The reason she will not have 
him is that she likes somebody else.” ‘ 

Milgate’s face lighted up. “ What makes you think so?” he asked. 

“@Gussy knows. Girls understand each other.” 

“T am much obliged to Miss Talbot,” said Milgate, elated. His self- 
satisfaction was a comic display to Mrs. De Lancey, who dearly loved 
a bit of fun at anybody’s expense. 

“ Wait till Walker gets his congé,” she went on. “ Every dog has 
his day; and this is his. See, there he goes up to her now. Nick 
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Dorsey and John Thurlow give way at once. You'see, the whole pro- 
gramme is laid out.” 

Bellamy had approached Marion at this moment. Miss Flood’s 
chaperon had called her carriage, and the young lady, much against her 
will, had been carried off. Thus the prodigal had a chance to return 
to his .- allegiance. } 

“Did you see me, Miss Craige?” he asked, with the glee of a 
naughty little boy. ° . 

“ We could see nothing else,” said Marion. “TI only trust that you 
enjoyed it as much as the lookers-on.” 

“Oh, no end,” said Bellamy. “It was immense fun, but it was 
hard on the muscles. I’ve rowed a winning race with a crew of eight 
without turning a hair, but now I feel as if I had been out.in a gale.” 

“It was amusing,” said Marion, “but I felt all the time that I 
ought not to laugh. You are too warm-hearted, Mr. Bellamy, not to .- 
say too chivalrous, to be willing to put any woman in a position which 
makes her ridiculous.” 

“It was a shame; I see now that it was a shame,” returned Bel- 
lamy, not a little pleased to be found fault with. “It did not occur to 
me that I ought to be chivalrous. But then, don’t you see, Miss 
Craige, there is a kind of woman that makes a man long to go on his 
knees to her, just as if he were a Catholic at prayers, and there is 
another sort that doesn’t make him feel he is in church at all,—in fact, 
quite the reverse. They stir a fellow up: they stir a fellow up too 
much, sometimes. If I could only be with you always, Miss Craige,” 
he went on, half shutting his eyes and looking at her with his bland, 
child-like smile, “I should grow as good as good. Now, you under- 
stand me. You see at a glance that really I’m warm-hearted, chival- 
rous, domestic, in every way just the right sort. I like to be under- 
stood. I don’t really care about any of the things they think I do. 
I shouldn’t mind—that is, not particularly—if I never saw a card again, 
or a horse, or a betting-book, or society,—that is, the wrong sort of 
people. What I really enjoy is sitting here and talking to you. I 
never had a fair chance with you yet, Miss Craige. I wish you’d be 
more hospitable. I wish you would open your doors a little wider and 
take me in. I long to go in and shut the door on outsiders. I assure — 
you I should not be in a hurry to get out again.” 

“Oh, I thank you so much, Mr. Bellamy,” said Marion. “ It is so 
good-natured of you to say that to me. You were telling Miss Flood 
something of the same sort at dinner. But, I assure you, your friends 
would all hate to see you cramp and restrict yourself.” 

“Don’t think about Miss Flood,” said Bellamy, eagerly. “I beg 
you to forget all about Miss Flood. Don’t you see, I just did all that 
to tease Hartley. I like to make him think I’m in danger. And as 
to my being cramped and restricted, I give you my word, Miss Craige, 
I simply pine for it. I have vada my mother to give everything 


up. I tell you I’m a reformed character. Henceforth I am going to 
devote myself strictly to one person: I have given my solemn promise. 
You will see my mother to-morrow night, Miss Craige. I hope you 
will like her. I myself think she is rather a good specimen. A fel- 
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low can’t be too particular about choosing his parents: don’t you think 
‘so? For he never has but one father and mother, whereas he can get 
as many wives as he wants.” 

“ That is quite true. It never struck me before.” 

“T’m sure you'll like my mother. Oh, dear! you’ve got to go. 
There is Mrs. Dorsey signalling you. I wish you could stay on an hour 
or two. I’ve only just begun. I always have such a pleasant leisurely 
feeling when I am with you, Miss Craige, as if I did not want it to 
end. I hope you will like my mother.’ 





CHAPTER VII. 
‘~HE GENTLEMAN IN THE FIERY FURNACE.”’ 


“ THERE is no fun at all going on,” said Mrs. De Lancey the next 
day, when a little past noon the ladies found themselves alone with their 
books, needlework, or gossip. ‘“ Margaret told me she hoped we should 
contrive to amuse ourselves this dull weather. How horrible the 
country is! Nobody to come in and tell what is going on outside, for 
outside is a yawning void. : Aren’t you bored to death, Miss Craige?” 

“Tt is my first real snow-storm,” said Marion. “I have found it 
very interesting.” 

“When I am reduced to the necessity of finding a snow-storm 
interesting,” said Mrs. De Lancey, “I shall be ready to die; I shall 
insist on dying. Still, if I were you, just out, and with everybody in 
love with me, I might pretend to like snow-storms, avalanches, glaciers, 
everything cool and proper, instead of hot-headed lovers. I listened 
last night to one of your admirers while the other talked to you. I 
suppose that to-night I shall have to keep Balaam entertained while 
Mr. Milgate takes his turn.” 

Marion was a little restless under this raillery, and, holding her 
head very high and almost closing her eyes, she now said, freezingly,— 

“ Thanks, oh, thanks.” Pa 

“Mrs. West,” said Dora, appealing to the elder lady sitting near, 
“don’t you think we can tell by instinct whether another woman is a 
coquette or not?” 

“ You don’t seem to leave it to our instincts to find out, my dear,” 
said Mrs. West. are: 

“If I were a coquette,” said Dora,—“if I were Miss Craige, for 
example,—I would not be sitting alone, with nobody to entertain me. 
Oh, I am so tired of it!” 

“It seems to me wildly gay,” said Marion. ‘“ Yesterday we went 
to a luncheon, and then had a dinner and a dance here. People are 
coming to lunch presently, and to-night we dine at Mrs. Bellamy’s.” 

“Tt may amuse you to go and see old Mrs. Bellamy,” put in Gussy, 
with a little nod and laugh, “ but we have been there before. She 
has frowned on us, turned her back on us: naturally we do not find her 
amusing.” 

“2 Fate to be staying in a dull house,” pursued Dora. “It makes 
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me feel wicked, as if I longed to break all the commandments. Besides, 
Margaret expects us to keep things going. She is so good-natured she 
will not mind what we do if we stop short of tearing the house down. 
Gussy, don’t you remember being at the Woods’ last year? It was as 
much as anybody’s life was worth to go to bed at night. There was 
always some trap. Do you recollect the trick we played Walsing 
Hall? Oh, what fun! He never forgave us: he had been dead in 
love with Gussy up to that time, but he went straight to Philadelphia 
and married his cousin and cut us afterwards. All the same we had 
got some amusement out-of the dull creature. We stole his clothes, 
Mrs. West.” 

“T have read the Ingoldsby Legends,” said Mrs. West, “and there 
seems little originality in suéh a joke.” 

“Qh, we don’t set up to be ——, remarked Gussy. “ We. 
simply try to follow the best examples. How would it do to steal 
Walker Bellamy’s clothes ?” 

“To begin with, he has so many we should need several express- 
wagons to carry them off,” said Mrs. De Lancey. “ Besides, he would 
consider it capital fun to come down to breakfast in his dressing-gown 
and pajamas. Dear, good little Balaam! There is nobody so willing 
to make himself ridiculous fur everybody’s edification. Don’t you re- 
member how at the Hursts’ he pretended to be tipsy, and flung the 
china and glass round the dining-room, and said afterwards, ‘If I have 
done anything I am sorry for, I’m glad of it’?” 

“ Pretended to be tipsy ?” said Miss West. “ He was tipsy.” 

“Very likely ; but then the dividing line between Balaam sober 
and Balaam tipsy is so very zigzaggy it is not easy to tell which side 
of the fence he is on. But it is not worth while to play tricks on 
Walker Bellamy : he is too full of good tricks himself. I should like to 
contrive some joke for Mr. Milgate. He is so handsome, so serious, 
so solemn. Should you mind, Miss Craige, if I played a joke on Mr. 
Milgate ?” 

“T? Not at all.” 

“‘ Awhile ago I should have asked Gussy’s permission,” said Dora. 
“ All your lovers try their ’prentice hand on Gussy, Miss Craige. Did 
you know that Mr. Milgate too was in love with her at one time?” 

‘Tt seems very natural that he should have been so.” 

“That is utter nonsense,” said Gussy. “Mr. Milgate could not 
be in love with anybody except himself. Don’t you think, Marion, he 
is a little too handsome, too well dressed, too well off in every way ?” 

“Some people need to. be too handsome, to balance the over-ugly 
ones,” replied Marion. 

“T am not so. philosophical as that,” said Dora. “I don’t like 
anybody to have more than his or her fair share of things. I always 
long to fight over-prosperous people.” 

Snow had been falling heavily for almost twenty-four hours, but 
now the clouds were lifting. The men had been engaged all the morn- 
ing in arranging a toboggan-slide, and the moment lunch was over 
every one turned out to enjoy the sport, for the sun was by this time 
shining brilliantly. 
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Marion had longed to be out of doors, to enjoy the cool freshness 
of the air and a clear view of the mountains and the river. It was a 
new pleasure to her to walk under a colonnade of slender pines and 
hemlocks whose every needle was covered with frost like diamond- 
dust. The fine compact snow had fallen after a light rain, and clung 
to each twig and bough, every arabesque of dead leaves, every — 
vine, following each outline of vegetation as if it were a covering o 
silver gauze. All through the grounds and gardens were to be seen 
the most exquisite lace-like effects, and strange shapes were incrusted 
with sparkling ice-jewels. In the open spaces nee eg oni 
snow-drifts had full possession of the middle landscape, while beyon 
the domes and pinnacles of the mountains smote clearly against the 
flawless blue of heaven. i 

“Tt looks like a Christmas-cake,” said Bellamy. “I long to eat 
it: don’t you, Miss Craige?” 

The group of young people was well set off by this picturesque 
background. Milgate wore a costume fit to strike envy to the heart 
of a Russian prince, and Bellamy complimented him upon his good 
looks in it. 

“Why don’t you have a coat and cap like it, Balaam?” asked 
Gussy. 
«Eo begin with, I couldn’t afford it,” said Bellamy, plaintively. 
“‘ Besides, it needs youth and beauty to carry off that sort of thing.” 

Milgate said nothing ; he tried to pose as if he enjoyed all the immu- 
nities of social privilege, but he suspected something sarcastic in Bel- 
lamy’s remarks. He despised Bellamy, finding his best wit foolish, 
and considered him a spoiled child of good luck. Still, he had never 
so far done him the honor to be jealous of him. 

“Tt needs youth and beauty to carry off that sort of thing,” 
Bellamy repeated, in mournful accents, and at the same moment he 
contrived, by pulling his soft hat out of shape and by disordering his 
dress, to make himself the drollest sort of figure, not unlike an Es- 
quimau. He undertook curious gymnastic feats; he walked on his 
hands, turned somersaults, jumped into the deepest drifts, and emerged 
encrusted with snow. The more antics he played, the redder grew 
his cheeks and nose and the brighter his eyes, and the more he was 
laughed at. 

Milgate stood looking on, while half a dozen of the most boisterous 
joined in the frolic. 

“ Does this amuse you?” he said, going up to Marion. 

- “Very much,” she said, looking at him in surprise. “TI like a 
little fun, when it gives me no trouble. Do not you ?” 

“TI do not like this,” said Milgate. “If people have superior 
culture and good manners, why don’t they show it ?” 

“ Why do they walk on their heads, instead of walking on their 
feet?” said Marion, with the glimmer of a smile in her eyes and show- 
ing her white teeth. “They like to do something they have not been 
doing all their lives.” 

“ Miss Craige,” said Milgate, with intense earnestness, “ promise 
that you will slide with me when your turn comes.” 
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“Oh, I could not promise,” said Marion. 

“You must, you shall,” declared Milgate. “It is very little for 
nes to grant me. You are taken up with other people; you have 

ardly looked at me yet. Promise; I beseech you to promise.” 

At this instant, Bellamy, plastered with snow from head to foot, 
but with a face beaming like the sun, came running up to Marion. 
“‘Tt’s our turn,” said he. “Come, Miss Craige. It’s grand.” 

“ Miss Craige is going to take her turn with me, Mr. Bellamy,” 
said Milgate, with rather a lordly tone. 

“Oh, Miss Craige, you are not going to throw me over for Mil- 
gate?” said Bellamy. “Dorsey has arranged it all; he told me to 
come for you. I know Milgate is a picture to look at, but Cousin 
Maggy said that I was an old tobogganer and I was to take care of 

ou.” 


“T will take good care of Miss Craige,” said Milgate. ‘“ Miss 
Craige promised———” 

“Oh, no, I did not promise,” said Marion. “If Mrs. Dorsey says 
I am to go now, of course I shall go.” 

Bellamy turned another somersault to express his joy, and led off 
his partner, giving vent to an animated flow of nonsense. As Marion 
walked away she smiled at Milgate, but he did not look at her; he 
turned gloomily down the bank, all his enjoyment spoiled. 

Marion’s was spoiled as well: she had not liked the little scene and 
the laughing comments it had drawn from the listeners and lookers- 
on. She had a feeling that she ought perhaps to have granted Mil- 
gate’s request. It was not easy for her to understand how, when she 
had every intention of being kind to Milgate, she was perpetually 
thwarting him, running counter to his inclinations, But he made 
everything difficult: he wished to usurp, to domineer, to tyrannize 
over her. She had no heart to go back to the party, and after she had 
had one slide she slipped away to join Margaret and Mrs. West in 
their sleigh-ride. 

She was glad to be out of the hubbub. She sat quietly opposite 
her companions, saying nothing. The horses climbed cheerfully up 
the slopes to the higher mountain roads. Everywhere as far as the 
eye could reach was snow, always snow; and the dazzling serenity and 
purity satisfied the girl’s eye and mind. Here and there they came 
upon a frozen water-fall, where ice hung in a thousand spangles: they 
drove through fir woods whose fine net-work of se sparkled in 
diamond points like stars on a winter night. Far below them they could 
see the dark-blue river narrowed to a seeming thread of current by the 
encroaching ice which already had enclosed the shores. Across were 
the peaks and summits of the greater chain of mountains, towards which 
the sun was now beginning swiftly to descend. All at once he dropped 
down, leaving only a few rosy clouds above the summits. Here and 
there one of the peaks still held a point of burning fire which flickered 
like an expiring torch. The coloring of the crests when the sun had 
vanished became golden and rose, while the rest of the chain took on 
sharper outlines, The faint blue of the sky overhead turned a deeper 
tint, and, immaculately white and pure as the snow had been before, 
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it became whiter and more pure. Below it had grown dark, but above 
the day lingered,—the ghost of a day. Before they reached home the 
timid stars had peeped out in the west, and in the east shone Sirius, 
Orion, and the Pleiades, 

Marion’s mind had become happy and absorbed: it was as if she 
had met on those shining heights her disembodied self, and had 
triumphed over vexation and pain. 

Milgate, unluckily, had had quite a different experience. When he 
discovered that Marion had vanished he felt angry and disenchanted. 
What did he want among these people, whose levity seemed to increase 
as his own mood grew more bitter? He longed to go away, but realized 
the futility of exiling himself when all he could do would be to sulk 
alone instead of sulking in company. Mrs. De Lancey came up to him 
with her brightest glances and led him off to have a slide, trying to 
combat his chilly reluctant humor by jokes which he would not con- 
sent even to smile at. He was not unwilling that all should under- 
stand that his afternoon amusement was spoiled and why it was spoiled, 
and, lest he might be supposed to make some concession to convention- 
alities, at the last moment he declined to seat himself on the toboggan. 

“T don’t care to slide,” said he, drawing back. 

“Oh, very well, Mr. Milgate,” said Dora De Lancey, successfully 
masking her vexation by the sweetest of smiles: “you cannot blame 
me. I have piped to you, and you have not danced——” 

“Danced! As if he were a bear!” murmured Bellamy, sotto voce. 
This was not intended for Milgate’s ear, but he caught the word and 
turned angrily on his rival. 

“ Did I understand that you called me a bear?” he asked, with a 
flash of his gray eyes. 

“T call you a bear?” said Bellamy, turning a cherubic smile on 
Milgate. “Miss Talbot called me a polar bear a little while ago. I 
insist on being the only bear in this menagerie.” 

“‘Mr. Milgate shall be a royal Bengal tiger,” said Hartley Dare, 
in his smooth, silky way. 

There was some uneasiness in the group. Nicholas Dorsey came 
up to Milgate, and, addressing him with unhesitating friendliness, tried 
to dispel the air of constraint which the foolish encounter had caused. 
Milgate was conscious of feeling an intense exasperation, and tried to 
master it and carry it off by talking more than usual. But his voice 
was by turns stiff and boisterous ; when he laughed it sounded oddly. 

Bellamy, on the contrary, had felt his own spirits rise from the 
moment his adversary had lost his temper. He constantly aimed at 
committing some new and ludicrous prank, and the fun on the slide 
= every moment faster and more furious. Carried away by the 

esire to make himself an amusing spectacle, he decided to try a 


steeper slope, where the snow, hitherto unbroken, lay drifted over a 
walled terrace. Nothing could well have been more disastrous for the 
harmony of the party. Bellamy lost the direction, detached an ava- 
lanche of snow which curled over the ridge, and himself and his 
toboggan and avalanche all descended on Milgate, knocked him down, 
and completely buried him. 
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There was a sharp loud burst of laughter from some of the party, 
but Bellamy scrambled up deeply penitent. It was he who extricated 
Milgate and put him on his feet. 

“ Let me alone, you clumsy mountebank !” spluttered Milgate, 
who was actually furious. 

“Qh, come, come,” said Bellamy, soothingly. “I offer every 
apology. I wouldn’t have done it for—for anything. You ain’t hurt, 
are you? Say you'll overlook it. I’m awfully sorry.” 

“You—you did it on purpose, said Milgate, who felt himself 
abominably ill used. “I saw you coming straight towards me.” 

“IT meant to go the other way,” said Bellamy. ‘Oh, come, be a 
good fellow and forget all about it. I wouldn’t have done it! I may 
seem a rude fellow, but I wouldn’t have done it! Now, don’t get in a 
rage; don’t spoil the fun. I'll go down on my knees and beg your 
forgiveness, if that will suit you.” 

. * : am not used to being trampled underfoot,” said Milgate, 
aughtily. 

"Of course you ain’t,” said Bellamy. “T’ll let you trample on 
me all you like. I’m used to being made a football of. Come, Mil- 

ate, there’s a good fellow! Come! Don’t frown! Stop it! Be 
riends, I say. Such an idea as your quarrelling with me is quite out 
of the question. I give you my word I think you the finest fellow I 
know. Don’t judge me by my tricks. I like a little fun, but I 
wouldn’t hurt anybody’s feelings on any account,—certainly not yours. 
Come, now, let the accident pass; for it was a mere accident. Let’s 
kiss and make friends.” 

He flung his arms round Milgate and embraced him tenderly. 
Even Milgate joined in the laugh : there seemed no standing out against 
Bellamy’s looks and tones. At the same moment came a diversion : 
Miss Talbot had contrived to slip and fall and sprain her wrist, and 
that ended the afternoon’s sport. 

Milgate was left to meditate upon the small amount of satisfaction 
he was getting out of this party which he had looked forward.to with 
so much pleasure. His sense of the contradiction between what he 
wished to do and say and what he actually said and did had become 
almost painful. He could not understand why when he meant to be 
absolutely straightforward he should constantly deviate from his inten- 
tions and give a wrong impression. He wished that at this moment 
Dick Littleboy, or, better still, Ralph Atterbury, were in the house. 
He had been thrown off his balance, and could not regain his equi- 
poise. He could not laugh off his instinct that there were hidden 

threats under the smooth phrases of some of the party, and he could 
not easily mask his vexation. 

The party at the Bellamys’ gave him no opportunity to speak to 
Marion ; she was taken possession of, surrounded and hedged in. Mrs. 
De Lancey rallied to the occasion, and did her best to amuse Mil- 
gate, and he was so dull that he felt grateful to her for enveloping 
him, as it were, with her audacious, coquettish flatteries and pretty airs 
of intimacy. 

The next morning was the New Year. Bellamy had stayed all 
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night at his mother’s after her party, and did not appear at the Dorseys’ 
breakfast-table, although his gifts were there in profusion and were 
greeted with exclamations of delight and shrieks of laughter. Towards 
noon, however, he sallied forth to give his “ Bonne Année” to Miss 
Craige and to offer her besides a startlingly rich present, to which a 
basket of orchids and a box of bonbons had been a mere preliminary. 
In short, he was at last going to make a bona fide offer of himself. 
His mother had visited his room before he rose that morning, and 
implored, adjured, warned, and insisted. Hartley had been telling the 
good old lady what dangers her boy ran of losing his opportunity with 
Miss Craige by snatching at every diversion which offered. There was 
Miss Flood on the one hand and Gussy Talbot on the other, and, 
instead of sailing past these dangers to the haven where he would be, 
he dallied first with one and then with the other. Mrs. Bellamy, 
always devoured with anxiety about the possibility of his making some 
obnoxious marriage, begged him to lose no time in securing the sweet 
young creature whom he had chosen for once with his eyes wide open. 
In short, Bellamy had promised to begin the New Year by settling 
himself for life. He had risen with a feeling that he was face to face 
with a happy even if an inexorable fate. The end of things had to 
come some time, and might as well come now. He had dressed himself 
faultlessly, eaten his breakfast, driven the two miles up the river to the 
Dorseys’, and naw, at twelve o’clock, was about to inquire for Miss 
Craige at the door, when through the hinge’s chink he caught sight 
of a lion in his path. 

Miss Talbot, who was to-day kept a prisoner in-doors by her dis- 
located wrist, had about ten minutes before emerged from her room 
arrayed in one of her choicest tea-gowns, a fascinating confection of 
apricot silk and lace, and established herself, with all the graceful lan- 
guors of an invalid, on one of the oaken settles before the open fire in 
the hall. She it was of whom Bellamy caught sight just as he was 
about to inquire for Miss Craige. 

Whether anything so rudimentary as his conscience was stirred 
by the sight of his old love with whom he was so recently “ off,” 
whether he was shy and did not like to proclaim his intentions from 
the house-top, or whether at sight of Gussy he forgot the rightful 
object of his quest, we shall not attempt to decide. We need only relate 
that, advancing towards Gussy, he wished her a happy New Year and 
told her he had never in all his life seen her look so charming. 

“ How nice of you to appear and let me charm you!” said Gussy. 
“T knew my gown was ravishing, and I hated to feel that I was 
wasting my. sweetness. Every soul in the house except myself has 
gone out. I am deserted in the most heartless manner.” 

“ All the more chance for me,” said Bellamy. ‘I saw some of the 
party on the ice as I drove by ; but they were not all there.” 

“I fancy that the others went sleighing,” said Gussy. “It is of 
no use for you to look up the stairs or down the hall. You will 
have to content yourself with me. It does seem a dreadful pity that 
I am your only audience, when you are arrayed so sevesioiblg, Re- 
gardless of expense doesn’t begin to express it,” 
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“T meant to make an impression,” said Bellamy. “It is. New- 
he day, and naturally I start fresh, turn over a new leaf, and all 

at. 

“Going to offer yourself to anybody ?” inquired Gussy, roguishly. 

ad What would boahe use? Who ood ave me?” yitga 

“You are so modest.” 

“ Yes, that’s my besetting sin,” said Bellamy, cheerfully. “That 
is the only reason I was not married long ago. What is a mere feeble 
man to do before a woman like—like you, for example? You intimi- 
date me.” 

“T have observed it. But then some more youthful and inexperi- 
enced creature might not alarm you so much. I should like to see you 
actually engaged, Walker: I mean, engaged with everybody’s consent, 
flags flying, banns published, and the trousseau in progress. ‘Think 
of going to see HER twice a day and nobody else whatsoever! giving 
up cigars and fast horses, drinking only one glass of wine, and going 
to bed early !” 

“Don’t,” said Walker. “You make me melancholy.” 

“It is coming. I see it in my mind’s eye, Walker. You felt it 
yourself this morning when you put on that azure scarf.” . 

“Of course,” said Walker, trying to rally his powers, “ I couldn’t 
settle down and make an end of it yet. By the time I’m thirty, 
perhaps! You will be married long before I am. .I fancy you will 
take Milgate. He’s a handsome fellow: don’t you think so? Dora 
is licking him into shape, and out of gratitude he will marry into the 
family. My heart warms at the notion. What a wedding-present I 
shall give you!” 

“T have not thanked you for my bangles yet,” said Gussy. “They 
are the prettiest I ever had. I have been hoping you would observe 
them.’ 

“Oh, was it bangles I gave you?” said the ingenuous youth. “TI 
bought such heaps of things I couldn’t remember which was which. 
I made Hartley write the addresses on the boxes. So I gave you those 
bangles? I ain’t vain, Gussy, I don’t often feel proud, but it does 
make me positively haughty to think I had such taste. How pretty 
they are!—I mean, that is, how pretty your arms are! Arms must 
have been made just for bracelets: don’t you think so? Isn’t that 
the wrist that was hurt?” 

“No: this is the wrist that was hurt.” 

“Ts it very—very sensitive to the touch ?” 

“No, not so very—very sensitive to the touch.” 

He had drawn a little—nay, a good deal—closer, in order ‘to look at 
the bangled wrists she held out so confidingly. He was so near, and that 

*to a very pretty woman whose gaze met his with answering fondness, he 
found some provocation in the situation. Besides, he had once or twice 
been more than a little in love with Gussy, and some tender reminiscences 
may have helped to stir his sensibilities. 

“ Poor little wrist!” said he. “ Pretty little wrist!” And he put 
his lips to it. Then, meeting her laughing eyes and thinking that so 
long as nobody was there to forbid him it was a pity to halt on so 
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pleasant a road, he leaned a little closer yet, and kissed her lips, not 
once, but twice. 

It was a very pretty—even a touching—scene, and, as it took place 
between two people who do not chiefly concern us, we can follow them 
into their flirtation with some amusement and not find it necessary to 
fall into a fit of horror over what was, after all, only a natural sequence 
of a long and almost tender acquaintance. 

The pity of it was that it had not taken place behind closed doors, 
for here it was hardly decorous. Carried away by the interest of the 
occasion, both these young people had forgotten, apparently, that the 
Dorseys’ hall was no secluded nook, but a general rendezvous and 
thoroughfare,—that the door of every room opened into it, and that it 
was overlooked by the lower stages of the great stairway. 

At this moment came a stifled exclamation, and Miss Talbot, start- 
ing up, saw Mrs. Sidney West withdrawing into the library, while Bei- 
lamy, turning fn the other direction, met the wide-eyed gaze of Marion 
Craige, who was descending the stairs. She held in both hands a 
superb basket of flowers, and had turned the landing just in time to 
understand clearly what had taken place. Mrs. West, having com- 

-mitted herself, took refuge in flight, but Marion, growing first white, 
then red, made an effort to advance as if nothing had happened. 
Gussy, perhaps for the first time in her life, was so taken aback that 
she could think of no course of action except to run away, which she 
did with a muffled shriek. 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Bellamy,” said Marion. “I heard that you 
were here, and came to thank you for these beautiful orchids.” 

“Oh, don’t speak of it,” muttered Bellamy, who wished that 
Hartley was there to help him out. “I beg you will not allude to it. I 
never was so ashamed of myself in my life. I really wish you’d tell 
me what to do, Miss Craige. I don’t see anything for it’ except to 
shoot myself on the spot; and I’ll do that cheerfully.” 

“Oh, please do not say anything so dreadful,” said Marion, who 
wished she had followed Mrs. West’s example and retreated in good 
order. She had believed that she could carry off the encounter with 
an air of complete unconsciousness, but Bellamy, looking in her face, 
knew that she had seen, and she saw in his that he knew she knew he 
knew she had seen. He gazed at her so abjectly she pitied him. 

“T say, Miss Craige,” he stammered, “ would you mind—that is, 
would it be asking too much—if—if I requested the honor of an 
interview with you?” 

“ Not at all.” 

“T wonder what room we could have. I will see if there is any- 
body in the little alcove parlor.” 

“Why could you not say what you have to say before the fire 
here?” asked Marion, demurely. 

“No, not here,—not here,” said Bellamy, with clear conviction. 
“TI won't try this again. I don’t want to be interrupted this time.” 

Marion might have retorted that his precautions were too late, that 
now an interruption was not likely te matter ; but she refrained. 

Bellamy, peering first into one room and then into another, finally 
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found the conservatory empty, and, beckoning her, he said, in a stealthy 
voice, “It’s hardly safe anywhere, there are so many servants and 
people about. But there is nobody here at present, and if you wouldn’t 
mind keeping your eye on that alley I will look down this and make 
sure that nobody comes in.” 

Marion walked along the fragrant aisle of the conservatory and sat 
down on a sofa under a bower of yellow acacias. 

“‘Miss Craige,” said the unhappy young man, taking his stand 
before her, “I feel desperate. I feel like tearing my hair.’ 

“‘T am so sorry !” 

“You see, I came this morning to ask you to marry me.” 

“Oh, Mr. Bellamy, it is so hard to believe that!” 

“ But I did, though. I had no‘ other idea in my head. I had 
promised my mother. I wonder,” he added, in a melancholy tone, 
“if it would be of any use for me to go on and ask you now ?” 

“ Not the least in the world.” t 

He uttered a hollow groan, but then, having given vent to his 
despair, he went on in a wheedling voice, ‘“‘ But now, don’t you see, 
Miss Craige, I really think you might pass that over. It really does 
—— the least difference, you know. It meant simply nothing at. 
all. 

“T cannot pretend not to understand your allusion,” said Marion. 
4 regret very much that I happened to come down just when I 

id——’ 
“So do I,” murmured Bellamy, with a sigh. “It was the only 
_ time since I made your acquaintance that I was not hungry and thirsty 
for your society.” 

“We have been such good friends,” pursued Marion, who felt 
thoroughly in earnest, “I may venture to say that it does not seem 
right for you to declare that what I saw meant nothing in particular. 
Such an action as that, of course, settles your destiny ; it——” 

He threw out both hands towards her : 

“Settles my destiny because I—I——- I beg your pardon, Miss 
Craige, but I’d be willing to wager you anything it will not have any- 
thing to do with settling my destiny. So far as that little affair is con- 
cerned, it makes no difference at all,—that is, between me and—an- 
other person. It is only between you and me that it counts. I throw 
myself on your mercy, Miss Craige. I grant that under the circum- 
stances it was not just the thing. I’ll ask your pardon a hundred times 
over. I’ll go down on my knees, [’ll——” 

“T beg you will not,” said Marion, with decision. “ And I ought 
to tell you that it makes no difference at all between you and me. It 
is all just the same as if it had not happened.” 

“Qh, thank you,” said Bellamy, who was used to having his pec- 
cadilloes dismissed with a few words of exhortation. ‘ Don’t let us . 
allude to it again. Once when I was down in the country I heard a 
negro sermon about Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego. The colored 
parson managed the names once by dint of a bad tussle, but the next 
time he wanted to mention the three worthies he got round the diffi- 
culty by saying, ‘Them gentlemen in the fiery furnace I was a-alludin’ 
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to before.’ Now, Miss Craige, this gentleman before you has been in 
the fiery furnace,—by Jove he has !—and he is thankful to be out of it 
alive, but please don’t allude to it never no more.” 

“Very well,” said Marion. 

“ Hartley ought to have been with me,” pursued Bellamy, patheti- 
cally. “I can’t get on without Hartley. But, as you say, it is just 
as if it had not happened. Let it all go. I give you my word, Miss 
Craige, that let me start fair and be well kept in the grooves I shall do 
as well as any man alive.” 

Marion said nothing. 

“Tt’s all right, then,” said Bellamy, cheerfully, taking a step for- 
ward. “You accept me.” 

“No, Mr. Bellamy, I do not accept you.” 

“You surely don’t mean that you refuse me,—out-and-out refuse 
me?” said the young man, in utter dismay. 

“Yes, that is exactly what I mean,” said Marion. 

“Oh, Miss Craige, I should never have supposed that you could 
be so hard-hearted and refuse to marry me just because I-——” 

“Tt never could have happened under any circumstances,” said 
: Marion. “I am very sorry, but it cannot be.” 

“ But wouldn’t you have taken me if you had not seen the gentle- 
man in the fiery furnace?” said Bellamy, who did not feel in the least 
like joking, but who was used to uttering drolleries under any circum- 
stances. “ What I mean is,—if you had not seen that——” 

“‘ Nothing would have made any difference,” said Marion. 

He oe at her hopelessly. ‘ Why, I had felt so sure you would 
have me,” said he. “I had counted on it. Everybody knew about 
it; everybody always does know about my affairs. I don’t see why 
you won’t have me. Are you engaged to anybody else?” 

“No, I assure you no.” 

“TI wonder if you care about anybody else?—but I ought not to 
ask you. I wish you would tell me why you don’t like me.” 

“TI do like you, Mr. Bellamy,” said Marion, laughing softly. 
“Don’t you remember where Beatrice tells Don Pedro he would not 
suit her as a husband because she would have to have another for 
working-days ?” 

“ But if you marry me you won’t have any working-days,” said 
Bellamy, eagerly. “You will have good times all the while. And 
now I tell you, Miss Craige, that although I may not be a Romeo sort 
of fellow and come up to your romantic ideas, I should make a first- 
class husband. You shall say to me, ‘Come,’ and I will come, and 
when you say, ‘Go,’ I will go. Ido think you might be persuaded,” 
he added, in a soft, coaxing tone. : 

Marion shook her head, and Bellamy had a feeling that he might 
as well desist for the present and consult Hartley. 

“T don’t want to give it up,” said he. “I can’t give it up. I 
have liked you so much, and the future seemed so pleasant when I 
thought you were going to be Mrs. Walker Bellamy. I can’t but 
believe it must somehow come to pass. I hope it will, for I don’t want 
to miss the best thing in the world. I sometimes think,” he added, 
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with a sigh over the irreparable, “that perhaps I don’t do myself 
justice. No matter what great things I think, by the time I blurt 
them out they sound trivial. But I ain’t trivial. I have ideas some- 
times which would surprise you.” 

He postponed the revelation, however, and they went out to lunch, 
where he was the life of the table and told twice over the sermon of 
the negro preacher about the gentlemen in the fiery furnace. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
LOVE’S LABOR LOST. 


RicHarpD LitTLesoy had been invited to the Dorseys’ for New- 
Year’s week, but had declined. It was impossible for him to get away 
from the offiee, and accordingly he sent a note of regret, and dismissed 
the subject from his mind once for all. Nevertheless the subject would 
intrude itself, and had to be dismissed over again many times a day. 
He happened to encounter Nicholas Dorsey in the street, who told 
him that if he could not take a whole week he might at least run up 
for a few hours. Richard promised to entertain the idea and carry it 
out’if possible, but in his own mind he said, with prompt decision, that 
the best thing for him to do was to keep away from the New-Year’s 
party. He had schooled himself to disappointment. There could be 
no reason for his giving himself fresh pangs and having every vague 
shadowy dread brought into the focus of a strong light which should 
show him Marion happy and giving happiness to Milgate. 

The result of this perpetual making up of his mind to deny him- 
self even a glimpse of Marion was that one morning he took the early 
train and reached the Dorseys’ while the party was breakfasting. Why 
not? he asked himself, rebelling against the inward monitor. He had 
renounced his hopes; he was no slave of feeling, ready to be carried 
away by the passion of the moment; but the sight of the young girl 
might be to his mood of devouring restlessness, his desperate insurrec- 
tion against fate, like the drop of water which Dives craved in his 
torment. 

He dropped into the circle at the Dorseys’ without causing a ripple. 
Margaret offered him a seat beside her, and Marion nodded and smiled 
from the other end of the table. Neither Milgate nor Bellamy ap- 

red: they were either very late or had gone away. The news was 
telegraphed from Europe that Miss Humphrey was engaged to Lord 
Pinto, and everybody was discussing the subject with eagerness. 
Richard, who had believed that the moment he arrived he should be 
in possession of the key to what had happened and was likely to 
happen, tried to be patient, but finally, unable to bear the suspense, 
he said to Hartley Dare,— 

“Where is Bellamy ?” 

“ He is over at his mother’s.” 

“T thought Milgate was here.” 

“ Evidently,” said Dora De Lancey, “ Mr. Littleboy is afraid that 
the rivals are having coffee and pistols for two somewhere.” 
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_ “Where is Mr. Milgate?” said Margaret. ‘‘ We must send to his 
room and ask if he is coming to breakfast.” 

Richard intercepted a glance from Hartley towards Mrs. De Lancey 
which suggested some subtly humorous understanding between them. 
The servant who was sent to inquire came back with the information 
that Mr. Milgate was not in his room. 

“T hope he has not gone out in this dreadful snow-storm,” said 
Gussy Talbot. 

“T hope he has not gone off in a huff,” said Mrs. De Lancey. 

“T hope he has not committed suicide,” said Hartley. 

‘_ “Let us rather hope he will not commit murder,” said Mrs. De 
neey. 

These remarks passed in the general hubbub without attracting 
any one’s attention except Richard’s, but as they rose from the table 
he drew Hartley Dare aside and inquired what was going on. A 
blank look of surprise came upon Hartley’s face. 

“Going on ?” said he. 

“ What did it all mean about Milgate ?” 

“T have no idea,” said Hartley. “You had better ask Dora De 
Lancey. She seems to have been playing a little game with him. 
There is generally something going on where Gussy and Dora are.” 

Hartley’s manner was so soft, his politeness so excessive,—above 
all, his intention of reserve so apparent,—that Richard pressed no 
more.questions upon him. He went up to Mrs. De Lancey instead. 

“‘ What have you done to my friend Milgate?” he inquired. 

‘“¢ What have I done to him?” said Dora. “I have had no chance 
to do anything to him. Go and ask Miss Craige. She is the one who 
charms him, controls him, leads him about after her. He is worn toa 
shadow.” 

“T will go and ask my cousin, then,” said Richard. ‘I expected 
to see Milgate, and he seems to have vanished.” 

“Goand scold her,” said Dora, laughing. ‘ A pretty cousin like 
that is worth scolding.” 

But by the time he reached Marion his curiosity concerning 
Milgate was apparently allayed. 

“Oh, Dick,” she said, “ I am so glad to see you !” 

As their eyes met she was startled by the vivacity of his glance. 
“ Have you got anything to tell me?” she asked. 

“Absolutely nothing,” he returned. “ Did you expect any news?” 

“No, but you look—you look as if——” 

. She did not finish her sentence. ‘Come and sit down in the win- 
. dow-seat,” she said. “TI like to look out and see the snow.” 

She nestled into the cushions of the broad couch, and he sat down 
opposite her. The rosy light of the room, the rich soft colors of the 
curtains and hangings, seemed to Richard to find their natural centre in 
-this beautiful creature. Outside, the shroud of falling snow almost 
shut out the view of the mountains and the bend in the river. 

“ How long are you going to stay ?” she asked. 

“T must be back this evening. It suddenly occurred to me last 
night, as I lay on my sleepless pillow, as they say in romances, that it 
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was a little absurd to be imprisoned in New York, consuming myself 
in cravings to know not what was unknowable but what might easily 
be found out if I had myself transferred a few leagues by rail.” 

“‘ What did you want to know ?” 

“ All the time lately I have been saying to myself, ‘I have got a 
little cousin up in the country who is perhaps settling her fate at this 
very moment, Let me go and find out what her fate is.’ Is it settled, 
Marion ?” 

“T only wish it were!” 

He looked at her with his head slightly bent, a faint smile on his 
lips, his glance strangely soft. There was unspeakable affection in his 
gaze, but he did not know it. ; 

“T see,” he said: “it is like the sword of Damocles, You want 
it to come down and end the suspense.” 

“ That is too fine a figure of speech,” said Marion. “ What I mean 
is that everybody says my fate is in my own hands.” She held out 
her little hands, palms upward. “There is. no fate in them at all,” 
she said, with a little grimace. “Ido not believe in a half fate which 
one makes a fate by saying that perhaps, after all, it is to happen.” 

“ Look here, Marion,” said Richard, “I don’t want you to do mis- 
chief in your uncertainty. Are you playing with Milgate? Are you 
making him miserable ?” 

“If he is miserable,” said Marion, her face changing as she spoke, 
“it is not I who make him miserable.” 

“Who makes him miserable, then, if not you ?” 

“He makes himself miserable,” said Marion. “He asks too 
much ; he imposes tests I will not accept; he seems to think he can 
tyrannize over me. I cannot let him tyrannize over me, yet.” 

“ But you mean to accept him finally, Marion ?” 

“Do not ask me. It all seems so hard. Mamma does not. know 
how hard it is.” She spoke under her breath: he had to lean towards 
her to catch her words. Her color came and went. | 

“ Listen to me, Marion,” he said. “Iam Milgate’s friend, and ought 
to put him before you in the clearest light. He is a very earnest 
fellow, and he has the defects of his qualities. He is very straight- 
forward, and “ 

“Does not mind who is in his way to be trampled on,” she said, 
half roguishly. 

“ He is in love, and for him to be in love is to feel the sting of 
a feeling that spurs him on. He will be very good to you if you 
marry him. You will be rich and be able to do all you wish to do for 
your Southern estate. He will take you abroad; you can go every- 
where. You will enjoy that. You like going about new cities, 
Marion. You have had very good times here in New York,—but 
think of it in Paris, in Venice, in Rome. He will order you richer 
dinners than we had last fall. There will be no need for little econo- 
mies then. I can imagine you on the Grand Canal at Venice; he 
will treat you like a queen,—an adored queen. He will give you a 
beautiful home,—a ‘home like this. You can have all your friends 
coming and going, or you can sit down quietly at your own fireside.” 
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He had so far spoken very quietly, with a half-smile on his face, 
but now with a sudden intensity he went on ; 

“Do you know what I would do if I were Milgate? If I saw 
that you had ever thought of me kindly, I would say to you, ‘Oh, my 
dear, my sweet, my precious little one! you are mine,—you know that 
you are mine.’ I would take you in my arms and never let you go.” 

As he whispered these words to her, some feeling suddenly moved 
her powerfully. She glanced at him, then turned away and pressed 
her cheek against the pane and seemed to be gazing out. 

Richard hardly knew what impulse had actuated him. He uttered 
a half-bitter laugh. 

“ Milgate can do his own pleading,” said he. “And he will do it. 
I need not woo for him. f have not wooed for myself: have I, 
Marion? I know very well that I have no right to utter one syllable 
for myself. I see my own duty very plainly, andy see yours. Aunt 
Rachel stands on a perilous margin, I tell you that. She has put a 
great deal more than she could afford to on the stake of your mar- 
riage toa rich man. She confessed it. She begged me not to make 
her task harder by putting my own foolish aspirations in the way. 
Even without her expressed wishes I doubt if I should ever have 
ventured to—to—I can hardly frame the words. I know so well that 
if you were to marry me I should have all the gain and you all the 
loss, I all the enchantments and you all the disenchantments.” 

He seemed to be answering something in her glance, something 
which suggested a new impulse flashing ardent and clear all through 
her heart and soul. 

“So I say to myself,” he went on, “no matter what my wishes are, 
no matter what my life is, so long as I do not spoil hers.” 

She turned once more and tried to look at him, then, as if with 
sudden shyness, changed her position and settled herself once more 
among the cushions, ; 

“ You are ambitious,” he pursued, “and when one is ambitious one 
does not take the first poor gift which falls into one’s lap. There are 
three men in love with you at least. You are a modern Portia. I tell 
you nothing you did not know before when I say that I loved you the 
very first moment I saw you,—the very first moment, dear child. You 
understood it then, you understand it now, you can abide by it to the 
end. I am thirty years old, and I cannot change. You are barely 
twenty: everything is within your power. It will not be I whom 
you choose, nor Bellamy,—I never believed you would take Bellamy. 
pee Milgate. Tell me that you will choose him. Meet your fate 

alf-way. 

He glanced at her again. Her face was as dazzling as the sun and 
pure as the snow: the expression was just touched with imperiousness : 
it was as if she was governing herself resolutely. She had no time to 
answer. Richard’s name was called from the next room, and he went 
to the door a moment, then, coming back, told Marion he was going to 
play a game of billiards. 

She continued to sit where he had left her, looking out at the snow. 
His voice lingered in her ears. While he had been speaking she had 
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felt startled, half frightened. He had said she was to marry Milgate, 
and in the same breath had uttered words which had made her so 
strangely happy she dared not look at him, lest by a flicker of her eye- 
lids she should confess what he seemed not to want her to confess. It 
was all to be as if it had not been. She was to marry somebody else. 
That was fixed and final. She was glad to have it decided. Her 
marriage seemed to her at this instant of no especial importance. She 
had it in her heart to wish that she had not been so insensible and in- 
different when Dick was talking: since heaven’s gate was to shut on. 
the vision it had opened one moment to disclose, she might have acted 
on her impulse to take his hand in hers and kiss it, to show him once 
how dear, how precious, his words had been to her. 

“ Miss Craige,” said a voice in her ear. She turned and saw 
Milgate bending towards her. 

me undefined gesolution still forming in her mind to be kinder to 
this friend of Dick’s than she had been hitherto, softened her glance 
as she looked at him, but there was something so stern in his aspect 
that her smile froze. “ What is the matter?” she asked, feeling as if 
brought face to face with something threatening, almost dangerous. 

“You have fooled me!” he exclaimed, so angrily that she glanced 
about the library and was all the more startled to discover that they 
were alone and that all the doors were closed. ‘TI believe it was all a 
snare, a trap,” he went on. “ You did it to see how far my folly for 
you could carry me. Here were you warm and comfortable while I 
waited there two hours!” 

She gazed at him in dismay. His features, usually so calm and 
- were working angrily ; the veins in his temples stood out like 
cords, 

*T have no idea what you mean,” she said, starting up and looking 
as if ready to take flight. 

“ Not know what I mean! When you have been sitting here laugh- 
ing at me!” he said. “ Did you tell Dick Littleboy? They are all 
laughing at me. I heard them.” 

A quiver of indignation and disdain ran through her. 

“T do not understand you,” she said. “ You are evidently ina 
rage with somebody. You say I have fooled you: how have I fooled 
you? You speak of snares and traps: I know nothing about snares 
and traps.” 

“You have been fooling me all this week,” said he, violently. 
“What else did I come for except to see you? You have played with 
me, led me on, gone forward and back. But after being made a 
laughing-stock like this——” 

“T wish, Mr. Milgate, you would bring some definite accusation,” 
said Marion, quietly. ‘Then I shall know how to answer it.” 

He looked at her a moment in silence, Her whole attitude was so 
suggestive of remoteness and disdain that she awed him. He. slowly 
drew two letters from his pocket and offered them to her. 

“‘ What are these ?” she inquired. 

“Your own notes to me.” 

She made a little gesture as if to thrust them aside: 
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“When have I ever written to you, Mr. Milgate ?” 

He tore open the envelopes and held up the sheets to her. 

“ Do you mean to deny that you wrote these ?” he said, incredulously. 

“T never wrote a line to you in my life, Mr. Milgate,” she said, 
with a pain and bewilderment so real that he could not understand it. 
“Tt is wrong,—it is wicked,—it is abominable that you should have 
been treated so! I am very sorry.” 

Her gentle tone, her soft child-like glance, seemed to mock instead 
of soothe him. 

“ Sorry !” he exclaimed, harshly. “ You may well be sorry. I was 
ready to ask you to be my wife. I can hardly tell you how from the 
first moment I saw you I have thought about you and I have thought 
of nothing else. Nobody knows how you have been in my mind. 
There was never anything like it before, and there never will be any- 
thing like it. I wanted you for my wife, and I would have put 
everything at your feet; but now all that has changed, and you are to 
blame. It is not I who have gone forward and back: it is you who 
have tricked and fooled me until my patience is worn out. Everything 
is at an end between us. I have sworn it.” 

She was standing looking at him. Any doubt in her mind as to 
her course of action lay in her conviction that Milgate had been ill used 
and that his anger was almost reasonable. She felt this so strongly 
that she was almost indifferent to the offence his words might have given 
to her pride. 

“T wish ”” she began, softly, then her voice died away. 

“Oh, you may wish whatever you like,” said he, with a short 
laugh, “but it is all over. Yesterday I said to myself that such 
beauty as yours would redeem a little coquetry ; but to-day I am ready 
to say that such conduct as yours spoils all your beauty.” 

She looked at him a moment in silence, perplexed and dismayed ; 
then she walked straight past him and went out of the room. 

Left alone, Milgate drew in his breath with a sort of hissing sound. 
His glance dropped to the ground, and he stood like a man dead to real- 
ities. His consciousness was steeped in a sense of unmerited ill usage ; 
he could not think coherently,—could not master and suspend his feel- 
ing of blind rage and his longing to strike out and punish somebody. 
He was roused by a touch on his shoulder, and, looking up, he saw that 
Richard Littleboy had come in. 

‘“‘ What on earth is the matter, Milgate?” said he. 

Richard’s tone of surprise changed Milgate’s mood, raising a sudden 
feeling of disgust at his self-committal. 

“Come up to my room,” he said, more quietly than he had spoken 
hitherto. Milgate led the way up-stairs, where he at once flung him- 
self into a chair, dejected and hopeless. 

‘What has happened?” said Richard, whose mind was busy over 
the possibilities behind Milgate’s excitement. He could only suppose 
that he had offered himself to Marion and been rejected. ‘“ Miss Craige 
asked me to go to you,” he explained, “ but she said nothing more.” 

“Don’t speak to me of Miss Craige,” said Milgate, starting as if 
stung. “Everything is over between me and her. I have told her so.” 
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“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that I was ready to make her my wife, and that now I 
wish never to see her again.” 

“ But——” 

“Never mind arguing. I have no wish to argue. Just tell me if 
those letters are not in her handwriting.” And he flung the sheets and 
envelopes which he still held crushed in his hand at Richard, who 
picked them up in blank surprise. . 

“ Do you mean that I am to look at them?” he asked. 

“T want to know if Miss Craige did not write them.” 

‘‘Miss Craige write them? It is not her handwriting at all. 
They are signed M. C., but her initials are M. A. R.C. You really 
did not suppose that she was sending you notes ?” 

Milgate had started up, and seemed to be struggling with some- 
thing not unlike terror : “ Dick, I want you to swear that what you say 
is true. 

“There is no necessity for swearing about the matter. The idea 
of attributing them to Miss Craige is absurd,—monstrous.” 

Milgate stood fixed and rigid for several moments without speaking. 
Richard’s words were enough to undo all his belief. that Marion had 
been concerned in writing the letters, but that was no joyful deliverance. 
He began to have a clear vision of what he had wrought by his fierce 
pent-up —s hurrying images of the girl’s shocked, pained face 
returned tohim. She had looked at him almost as if he had struck her. 

“ How did you get these letters?’ demanded Richard. 

“T found the first one on my pin-cushion night before last,” said 
Milgate, in a stifled voice. “I had said to Miss Craige that I wanted 
a chance to speak to her alone. This note is in answer to that, and it 
says, you see, that I must be patient,—that I must not go near her all 
the next day, but that if to-morrow evening I were to look under the 
pedestal in the hall by my door I should find another note appointing 
a rendezvous. I did find it, and it told me to meet her in the boat- 
house this morning at half-past nine, no matter what the weather was. 
I went at nine o'clock. I waited until half-past eleven.” 

“ In the boat-house, and such a day as this!” said Richard. “ You 
ought to have seen that it was a joke. Let me look at that second 
letter. It is not even signed M. C., as the first is. Milgate, you ought 
to have been wiser.” 

“T have been fooled, fooled, fooled!” said Milgate, stung anew. 
Still, he was not willing to accept the idea that he had been made a 
fool of by a fabrication which a child ought to have seen was prepos- 
terous. “I never dreamed of imposture,” he went on. ‘ Who would 
dare make me the victim of a practical joke? I acted with entire 
good faith. If it did come over me that it was devilish odd to meet 
anybody.in a boat-house at this time of the year, it was only a passing 
thought. It has been so impossible for me to get her out of hearing- 
distance of the whole party that I would have gone to the top of Mount 
Cro’nest if she had bidden me.” 

“It is abominable!” said Richard. “Have you got any enemies 
in the house?” : 
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“They are all enemies!” said — violently. “T have been 
‘taken ion of, ordered about; I have not been able to breathe 
freely.” A choking sense of wrong came over him. “ Who contrived 
this outrageous swindle, do you suppose?” he broke out. “It is a 
rank insult. I was never insulted before in my life. I will tell Mr. 
Dorsey about it. He shall have the thing ferreted out. It has been 
a conspiracy. I will get a detective.” 

“ Hush, hush,” said Richard. “I am afraid you had better hold 
your tongue and say nothing about it. What sort of a place is the 
boat-house ?” 

“Tt was locked up, all but a little shed which was full of snow,” 
said Milgate. “The wind whistled and howled. It was horribly cold. 
I had on my fur-lined cloak, but I was never so cold in my life. I 
dare say I have taken cold. I detest a cold: it is the only thing that 
makes me ill. And all the time somebody was watching and laughing! 
When I came in and saw you and Miss Craige sitting together in the 
window-seat I was half mad with pain and disappointment. Do you 
suppose it was Bellamy who did it? -He isn’t here to-day. I begin 
to believe that he did it and then ran away. He may well be afraid 
of me. I will twist his neck; I will ” 

Richard had been so utterly aghast and his mind had been so full 
of conjectures that he had not seen the practical bearings of the situa- 
tion, but now when Milgate made a movement as if to leave the room, 
breathing fire and vengeance upon the authors of this iniquity, his 
friend put a heavy hand on his shoulder, faced him about, and said,— 

“You had better try to command yourself, Milgate. You can’t go 
on in this way. You will simply put yourself in a position which will 
humiliate you more deeply.” 

“It is for the others to feel humiliated,” said Milgate. 

“ Take my advice,” said Richard, “and let it all go. You want to 
keep on good terms with these people; and if you were to bluster and 
make a scene you could never get over it. The whole affair is beneath 
your eontempt. The easiest way to carry it off successfully is by a 
display of se temper and good manners. By the bye, what did 
you say to Miss Craige ?” 

Milgate gave him a sullen glance. 

“T said to her what I have said to you,” said he. “I showed her 
the letters.” 

“ What did she say ?” 

‘‘T don’t remember,” said Milgate. He put up his. hand to his 
forehead. A thousand miserable thoughts swarmed through his mind. 
He remembered the expression in her face as she had looked at him, 
and he felt dizzy and sick. ‘That is, she did say she had never written 
me a line in her life. She did not look at the letters.” 

. “Of course you accepted her statement?” said Richard, struck by 
the look of despair on the other’s face. 

“T did not,” Milgate answered. “I had gone to her with my 
mind fully made up what to say. I told her everything was over 
between us.” 

“Good God!” said Richard. He could say no more, and the two 
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men looked at each other with a strange glance. Milgate made an 

effort to speak again, but, as if something bitter and terrible smote his 

conscience; he put up his hand to his forehead and all he could utter 

was a sob,—a sound which seemed to come from some unendurable 
in. 

“Were you engaged to her?” asked Richard. “I don’t know 
exactly what you meant by saying that all was over between you.” 

“She knew I wanted her for my wife,” said Milgate, in a low 
voice. “I have never tried to conceal it.” 

“You told her, then, you no longer wanted her for your wife?” 
said Richard. “ You couldn’t have told her that?” 

“I was very angry,” said.Milgate, haughtily. “TI had every right 
to be angry. I supposed I had clear proofs.” 

‘Richard continued to gaze at him in silence. He could but re- 
member how an hour before he had been giving glimpses to the girl 
of what this man could do for her. The possibilities had seemed wide 
as his own limitless despair at his own powerlessness, Richard’s self- 
restraint, the words he did not utter, but which burned in his eyes and 
trembled on his lips unspoken, gave more force to Milgate’s stabs of 
self-reproach than accusations could have done. 

“ Do you suppose she will forgive me?” he asked, tremulously. 

“Ido not know,” said Richard. “If she loved you, she might; 
if she did not love you——” 

“She does not love me,” Milgate cried out, in a piercing voice. 
“‘ Nobody ever loved me.” He hid his face in his hands and shud- 
dered. 
“Why, Milgate!” said Richard, startled. “ But why shouldn’t 
she love you ?” 

Milgate sprang up. His impressions shifted every moment. There 
was no consecutiveness in his ideas. By turns he was in a blind jealous 
rage and inclined to weep. 

“T am going to New York on the next train,” said he. “I want 
to get out of this. I have been made a laughing-stock, and it puts me 
in a fury when I think of it. Ill not stay in a house where I cannot 
be treated with respect.” 

“You can go, leaving word that you are suddenly called to New 
York on business,” said Richard. “Then, when your mind is made 
up as to what you want to say and do, you can return. Still, if I 
were you I should stay and have it out.” 

“f can’t,” said Milgate, with a — “T am conscious that I 
have played a miserable part here.” He looked upat Richard. “ Will 
you give her a message for me?” he asked. 

“T will tell her the whole story,” said Richard. He did not know 
what to say: many precious things perish with the breaking of illu- 
sions. But had Marion had any illusions? 

Milgate acted promptly upon his energetic resolution to leave the 
house, and in a quarter of an hour had apparently played his part out 
and vanished from the scene, much to Mr. ey Dare 8 satisfaction. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
RALPH TRIES TO MEDIATE. 


“Tr is lucky that you came away,” said Ralph Atterbury when he 
had listened to Milgate’s recital. “It was a shame for them to play 
you such a trick. But you took it too seriously. If a man wants to 
keep up with a set of madcaps, he must be willing.to go the pace.” 

“T may be slow, I know that I am slow,—infernally slow,” said 
Milgate, whose wrath was not yet abated. “ But at least I am honest, 
and I insist that other people shall be honest. In all my life I was 
never before made a laughing-stock. It is that that galls me.” 

“ Who laughs at you ?” 

“ You do, for one,” said Milgate, with a look which was not tender, 
for Ralph’s twinkling eyes and twitching lips had betrayed some inner 
amusement. 

“One may as well laugh as cry. Still, I confess that you were a 
touching—even a sublime—spectacle, waiting out of doors up to your 
knees in snow, a driving snow-storm round you, expecting that a pretty 
spoiled girl with kid slippers and silk stockings in a gown of muslin 
and lace was.to sally forth and give you a rendezvous.” 

Milgate uttered a sharp cry: he started up, seized his chair by 
the upper round, and half lifted it, as if to threaten his companion ; 
then, as if arrested by an invisible force, he stopped short, but still 
kept his hand closed convulsively upon the frame. Ralph was no 
coward, but he was frightened, almost more by the signs of conflict in 
Milgate’s face than by the action itself. It was impossible that he 
should understand the bitter self-disgust which swelled Milgate’s heart 
at any suggestion of Marion. 

“T did not mean to make a joke of it,” Ralph hastened to say. 

“TI warn you you had better not,” said Milgate. His savage look, 
his abrupt tone, were a fresh revelation to Ralph, who looked at him 
for some time without answering. At last he said, gently,— 

“Come, now, Milgate, you are out of humor; you are irritable; 
you are mortified. But nothing has come between you and me. I 
simply want you to look at the matter on its own merits, Has any- 
thing happened which you need care a button about? Are you worse 
off in pocket? has your good name suffered? have you lost ground in 
Tone Irene h ‘ ar ; an 

ilgate’s gust o sion had passed, or was at least suspen in 
favor of his Sia, He had sent for Ralph intending to pore the 
fullest confession and expecting to receive some practical suggestion 
from the man whose business it was to save him trouble, whose services 
he had, as it were, bought and paid for. He was conscious that he 
had only half put his case before Ralph; for, angry, raging, furious 
as he still was against those who had ventured to ie him a practical 
joke, what touched him most deeply, sent a chill to his heart, froze his 
energies, and had kept him for days alternating between frenzy and 
an icy torpor, was the idea that he had estranged the only person he 
- cared for in the world. 
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“‘T haven’t told you the half,” he now said, and went on to relate 
what had taken place between himself and Marion. Enlightened b 
his recent experience, Ralph listened gravely, and, as Milgate paused, 
remarked, impassively,— 

“That is rather unfortunate.” _ 

“Ts that all you have got to say ?” exclaimed Milgate, with a gleam 


eye. 
x“ What can I say? What do you want me to say ?” 

“I supposed you were a man of some resource,” anwered Milgate. 
“There was a tacit agreement between us. You had the experience 
and I had the money.’ 

“And now, as the Dutchman said to his partner, ‘I have the 
money and you have the experience,’” said Ralph, trying to infuse 
some lightness into an allusion which came home to him as a taunt and 
rankled. “I cannot feel responsible about your position with Miss 
Craige. I had nothing to do with bringing you together. I tried to 
do the best I could for you: I introduced you to a beautiful woman 
old enough to know what she wanted, and clever enough to appreciate 
a man like yourself. But you ran off, leaving us all in the lurch. It 
was not an easy matter for me to patch up matters so that you could 
meet those people again. But I contrived to do it.” 

Milgate hardly listened. His attention was concentrated on the 
thoughts working in his own brain, and Ralph’s explanations were of 
no consequence. 

“ Have you got anything to propose, or have you not?” he de- 
manded. 

“T should say it was for you to propose,” said Ralph. “ Nobody 
except yourself can meddle in the affair. Go to the girl: throw your- 
self on her mercy. Women are not often hard-hearted if they like a 
man, and he may be downright savage if he is savage in the right 
way. 

“T can’t go out at present,” said Milgate. ‘I shall not be pre- 
sentable for a fortnight. I hate a cold: I am angry with all the world 
when I have one.” 

“Napoleon once lost a battle because he had a cold in his head,” 
said Ralph. “These little discomforts do alter the history of the world 
a little.” Hespoke musingly. “I will go and see Mrs. Craige about 
the affiir,” he added. “ Perhaps I can think of the right thing to say 
to the young lady herself.” 

“Now you are practical,” said Milgate, with an air of intense 
relief. ‘Tell her,—tell her that I am an_ honest, straightforward 
man, and that anything underhand, tricky, or false makes me furious. 
Tell her that my habit is to go squarely at a subject, even at the risk 
of being a little brutal.” 

“ Will not that be insisting too much on the obvious?” suggested 
Ralph, slyly. ‘‘ Look here, Milgate, you have good looks, you have 
ability, intelligence, energy, above all you have mone in your pocket ; 
but you have no training. You lack discipline The business of a 
man, you take it, is to get what he wants ix this world,—to get it 
hastily and : greedily, tearing it, twisting it, spoiling it perhaps, but no 
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matter so long ashe gets it.. In the same breath you adore and you 
threaten. I saw that trait in you, and that was why I introduced 
you to Gussy Talbot. She is not romantic; she fastens straight on 
the main idea, which is, whether a man is a match or not. Now, 
a young girl has her beauw-idéals: she desires perfection, a creature 
who is not really human; he must not be loud, or harsh, or awkward, 
or fail in any punctilio of fine manners,” 

Carried away by the logic of the situation, Ralph wished to con- 
tribute an idea which should not only help to mould Milgate, but 
which might have a tendency to bring him back to Miss Talbot. But 
he miscalculated not only upon his companion’s temper, but upon the 
reality of his love. Apparently suspecting some attempt at a justifi- 
cation of a ibly negative attitude in Marion, Milgate was again 
in a rage, and shouted at the top of his voice,— 

“Where is she going to find perfection? In that mountebank 
Bellamy? I would as soon be a clown in a circus as to go through 
the antics he permits himself.” ° 

“If you mean Miss Craige, she has refused Bellamy,” said Ralph. 

Milgate gave him a quick glance: 

“Are you sure of that?” 

“My aunt, Mrs. Kenyon, told me so two hours ago.” 

ie Why could you not have told me so before?” said Milgate, im- 
patiently. ‘The idea of keeping me in suspense on such a subject ! 
That puts everything in a new light.” He started up. “Go to her,— 
go to her at once,” said he. “Tell her—tell her that I am bitterly 
ashamed of myself. Explain to her how, in my disappointment, I 
found something in my nature I had never found there before,—that I 
gave myself up to the whirlwind and was carried away. Tell her she 
has seen the worst there is in me; that of anything base or mean I 
am utterly incapable; that——~” His face as he spoke had taken on 
every varying form of tender expression, but now he drew himself up 
and looked sternly at Ralph. “Am I trusting you too much?” he 
asked, suspiciously. 

“You cannot trust me too much.” 

“You will plead my case humbly ?” 

“‘ Unless you possessed a modesty which absolutely humiliates one,” 
said the clever Ralph, “ you would see that you must carry everything 
before you.” , 

Offering this encouragement, he went on his mission. 

“ Heaven and earth!” ejaculated Milgate when he was left alone. 
“Shall I ever be happy again, contented, hopeful ?” 

For days he had been shut up with a heavy cold, physically pros- 
trated and consuming himself mentally in irritation against vit the 
world, but most of all against himself. Richard Littleboy had looked 
in upon him just before setting out on a business trip to Washington. 
His manner had startled Milgate. 

“ Look here,” he had said, rushing at the subject without preamble : 
“T have been unfaithful to my promise. I told you I would speak 
to Miss Craige about that matter, but I have not spoken to Miss 
Craige. Why should I doit? There are certain things which a man 
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may do for himself, and which no other man may do for him. And 
asking a woman to forgive him is surely one of them.” 

And then in great haste he had rushed away, leaving Milgate 
steeped in misery. He had been pressed down to earth before by his 
sense of his own bad management, but Richard had contrived to 
deepen his impression that ioe lost ground hopelessly with Marion. 
It was a fresh misery, too, to be told that he ought to act, when he 
was ill. His thoughts goaded him into a high fever: he could not 
stay in bed; he could not sit in a chair; he tried one position after 
another, only to find it unbearable. The whole world—not alone men 
and women, but furniture, atmosphere, cold, heat, sun, and cloud— 
seemed to be in a conspiracy against him. When Milgate suffered he 
liked to visit his suffering on somebody or something,—on his friend, 
his dog, or his horse, even his chairs and tables. He had been in this 
mind when Ralph Atterbury obeyed his summons, but Ralph had 
contrived to ride the storm, and when he left Milgate the latter’s state 
of mind was calmer. 

It was something, at any rate, to hear that Bellamy had been 
rejected. Milgate would never have confessed that he had been jealous 
of Bellamy ; but it was a clear joy to be assured that he was not only 
out of the running, but had been humiliated. The logic of events 
seemed to point to the assurance that Bellamy had been refused by 
Marion after Milgate had left the Dorseys’. She had resented the 
miserable trick played upon himself, and had visited her anger upon 
Bellamy, who was, Milgate felt assured, one of the prime movers in the 
affair. It made him happier than he had expected ever to feel again to 
be sure that his enemy was destroyed and cast down. Hot or cold, a 
lover must always be in extremes, and the wild blood which had been 
rioting through Milgate’s veins of late, Keeping him in a frenzy of ex- 
asperation, was now set tingling with joy. Intoxicated by the reac- 
tion, his imagination, long pent up, burst its bounds. He had been so 
lonely and so unhappy that he now floated in felicity, as it were, on 
the idea of being no longer without consolation. He had the most 
delightful fancies, yet they did not suffice. 


ya the image of unfelt caresses 
ill dim imagination just possesses 
The half-created shadow, 


is an experience with its own charm, but Milgate’s was a master- 
ful spirit, which bade him snatch the happiness he coveted, rather 
oe lie indolently on his couch all day dreaming of it and praying 
or it. 
Ralph Atterbury, meanwhile, was doing his best to put Milgate in 
a good light before Rachel Craige. Ralph had been very uncomfort- 
able, and was still not a little anxious, for, as he put it to himself, 
Milgate’s ill temper could easily knock the bottom out of all his own 
rivate schemes and calculations. Milgate must at any cost be pacified. 
arion was not at home, and no sooner had Ralph seen Rachel than 
he knew that she had not failed to grasp the practical aspect of the 
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— She greeted him with a look of intense repressed appeal in 
er eyes. 

@You look as if you were in trouble,” said he. “What is the 
matter ?” 

It was a relief to Rachel to find an auditor, and Ralph soon became 
aware that, however Marion might feel, Rachel’s sympathies were 
entirely with Milgate. Up to the present moment everything had 
been answering her wishes; but suddenly her entire world of ideas and 
ambitions seemed to be toppling to its fall. Marion had had two suitors 
either of whom might have satisfied any reasonable girl; now Bellamy 
was rejected and Milgate was estranged; and what gave the sharpest 
sting to this reverse was the fact that Marion seemed to find some 
cause for joy in the catastrophe. 

Ralph listened ; then when his turn came he gave a full account of 
the interview which had resulted in his present mission. By a few 
well-chosen strokes he pictured the state of mind of the unhappy young 
man; touched on his clear sense of his faults, his desire to atone. The 
would-be mediator did not fail to dwell upon the provocation Milgate 
had received, but he hardly needed to offer any such plea in extenua- 
tion. Rachel’s heart: bled for Milgate. What right-minded person 
would not feel for a worthy man so ill used? He might in his fury 
have said things which were unbecoming, but there are times when 
temper instead of being petty and trivial becomes righteous wrath. 
Nobody can be perfect, Rachel added, perhaps conscious of some slight 
flaws in herself. 

_ In fact, her wishes in the matter took shape with admirable lucidity. 
She wanted Marion to marry Milgate: it was as if she were in some 
intricate position full of difficulties and dangers and could find no other 
way out. 

“T may tell Milgate, then, to come and see you?” said Ralph. 
“You promise to draw a veil over his faults and take him to your 
hearts again ?” 

“Yes; ask him to come,” said Rachel, in tragic accents. “TI will 
put the case to Marion. I will use all my influence with her. I 
will—— 

She did not round out her sentence, but Ralph saw that her clear 
intention was to leave her daughter no peace of mind until she had 
consented to fulfil her obligation to her family. ‘I have expected the 
greatest things from Marion,” Rachel went on, in a sepulchral voice,— 
“the very greatest things. It would be like the base Judeean——” 

“To throw this unique pearl away,” suggested Ralph, as she paused 
again. “ Milgate is a pearl; and I advise you to a him in the 
family. Tell Marion not to melt him in a cup of vinegar. He is too 
costly,—too rare. He can make her fortune, your fortune, my fortune, 
— indeed, all our fortunes,” 

He had risen: he began to feel in haste: the matter was arranged, 
and Rachel’s dismal face made him long to be away. But she evi- 
dently had more to say. She fixed her eyes on him with a look of 
supplication. 

“Have you found that investment for me?” she asked. 
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“That investment?” he repeated, confused. 

“Don’t you remember you were to be on the lookout for me? I 
want very much to make a little money.” 

Ralph’s mind by a sudden gyration took in a new view of the 

ibilities of events. Of late he had been carried on so swimmingly 

y Milgate’s lavish advances that he had almost forgotten that he had 
at one time hoped to squeeze a few drops out of Rachel’s bounty which 
oon sweeten his meagre cup. He might be glad of her aid some 
ay. 
fe Iam keeping you in mind,” he said, gayly. “I will soon give 
you a chance. Now I must go and cheer up Milgate. I should advise 
you to cheer up as well, except that you may be studying your part in 
order to impress Marion with that dismal face.” 

She uttered a sort of groan. 

“Oh, you don’t know,—you don’t know!” she murmured. 

Ralph laughed. “Give her a dose of it,” he said, jocosely. ‘T’ve 
had a tremendous dose.” He shook hands with her. . “TI shall tell 
Milgate to come,—that is, as soon as he is well enough. He is more 
than half ill now.” 

“T shall need a little time to prepare Marion,” said Rachel. 

Even if things looked brighter after Ralph had been to see her, she 
showed no sign of a brightening mind. When Marion came in, she 
was met anew by her mother’s melancholy glance as she sat with slightly- 
bent head as if adjusting herself to a ‘heen yoke of disappointment. 
There are certain domestic troubles which no outsider can realize, which 
no outsider can have the requisite sensibilities to feel, and Marion had 
been encountering them. It was not until she saw the look which came 
upon her mother’s face at the news that she had declined the honor of 
the Bellamy alliance, and that Milgate had quarrelled with her, that 
Marion clearly understood the immense difference her own spoiled 

made in the family outlook. 

“Then we had better go back to Marcello at once,” Rachel had 
said ; and, as if there might be some doubt of Marion’s grasping the 
practical relevancy of this suggestion, she went to her account-books 
and bent over them with a sombre air calculated to raise apprehensions 
of financial disaster in the least sordid mind. 

When Marion implored her to speak out and tell what possible 
danger threatened them, Rachel said, blightingly, “I wish to know 
the worst that can happen to us, but I will not fafiet it upon you.” 

She manifested an intense eagerness on the subject of the money in 
hand, and if a question of personal expense came up resolutely declined 
it for herself. 

“ Are we so poor?” Marion asked, incredulously. 

“Poor!” Rachel repeated, in a tragical tone, then went on: “ But 
what use is it now to save? Hitherto I have been an advocate of 
saving. I wanted you to have a position in the world, Marion.” 

Then she had disclosed her vision of the wealth and honors which 
had been offered to the girl, as if the mere thought of them satisfied in 
some way the sole hunger which beset her. If the recollection of her 
disappointment made her overflow into tears, she tried to hide them by 
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fidgeting with a piece of needlework for Marion,—always for Marion. 
In fact, the young girl must have been a hardened: egoist to remain 
unmoved, for every look of her mother’s, her least action, her very 
presence, became an urgent appeal, all the more eloquent because 
re 4 
Marion was in the busy whirl of her first season, and was taken 
everywhere by Mrs. Kenyon or Margaret Dorsey. At first she had 
been conscious of an intense relief in feeling free from the worrying 
alternative of seeming to make up her mind between Bellamy and Mil- 
gate; but her mother’s disappointment soon began to oppress her. She 
could not feel that any one was on her own side. Even Richard had 
sane out her duty. Thus by the time that Rachel met her with 

ilgate’s message Marion was in a mind to renounce all thought of 
herself. “Let Mr. Milgate come,” she said, rather feverishly. It seemed 
a simple course, and might settle the whole question of the future,— 
might swallow up all other alternatives. 





CHAPTER X. 
MISCHIEF-MAKING. 


On his way back to Milgate after his interview with Rachel Craige, 
Ralph encountered Mrs. De Lancey, who was entering her carriage after 
paying a visit. 

“Get in,” she said. “I want to ask you about your friend Mr. 
Milgate.” And she smiled in a way which suggested no conscious- 
ness of wrong-doing. 

“ And I want to ask you what you have been doing to my friend 
Milgate,” said Ralph, taking a seat beside her. _ 

othing loath, she began at once a lively recital, interrupted by 
frequent digressions more calculated perhaps for Ralph’s amusement 
than for his enlightenment. She had, she declared, sacrificed herself 
for the good of everybody : she had been asked to amuse Mr. Milgate, 
and in order to keep him in good humor she had made Teddy jealous, 
estranged all her friends, and just when she supposed she had at least 
secured Milgate’s eternal gratitude he had run off, leaving her in the 
lurch. “ And now,” she went on, “it is all in the papers.’ 

“ What is in the papers?” said Ralph. 

“‘ Have you not seen the Prism ?” fn asked. 

No, Ralph had not seen the Prism. “Don’t imagine I did it,” 
she went on. “It must have been Hartley Dare. I fancy he owes 
Mr. Milgate a grudge for being the cause of Walker Bellamy’s 


jection. 


“ All this sounds dangerous, besides being mysterious,” said Ralph. 
“ As long as a woman’s little slipper peeps out of an affair, the victim 
has to bear it; but if a man’s hoof is visible it becomes a different 
matter.” 

“Don’t let Mr. Milgate see it,” said Dora, nodding at her com- 
panion. The carriage had stopped, and she tripped out to pay another 
visit, leaving Ralph to walk on. He decided to go to the elub, to look 
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at the Prism and hear the gossip of the day, and happened to ran at 
once upon Hartley Dare. 

“ Halloo, Hartley,” said Ralph: “ what is this I hear about Walker 
Bellamy’s being rejected ?” 

“ By whom ?” said the smooth Hartley. “I had not heard any- 
thing about it. Walker has been laid up at his mother’s, with a cold. 
Do they say it is a broken heart?” 

Ralph chuckled. “TI saw Milgate to-day. He too took a terrible 
cold at the Dorseys’. You were there, weren’t you?” 

“Qh, yes, I was there,” said Hartley. “¥F am sorry about Mil- 
gate’s having a cold. I must go and sympathize with him.” 

“What's this about the Prism?” Ralph went on. “TI had only 
just heard of it.” 

But Hartley declared he knew nothing on the subject, and appar- 
ently listened to Ralph with wonder. They went together to the read- 
ing-room, found the paper, which had just been cut, and Ralph turned 
the pages, Hartley looking over his shoulder. 

“You played that trick, Hartley,” said Ralph, going off into a fit 
of laughter. A whole page was given up to the story of the unhappy 
love-affair of Mr. Archibald Griffin, who had appointed a rendezvous 
and sat waiting for the object of his affections in the snow until he 
was buried under a drift. 

“Not I,” said Hartley. “I’m not clever enough for that sort 
of thing. I fancy you did it yourself, Atterbury. It sounds like 

ou. 
Ralph was too much amused to notice what his companion was 
saying. Some clever illustrations set off the meaning of the doggerel, 
and there was a-clear suggestion of Milgate’s fur-lined overcoat and 
cap in the picture of Mr. Archibald Griffin. Ralph, even while he 
said to himself that Milgate must never see this number of the Prism, 
chuckled with amusement, finding a sort of vicarious vengeance in the 

uib for the burden of his own patience and long-suffering where 

ilgate was concerned. Half a dozen men came up and listened with 
lively interest to Ralph’s and Hartley’s laughing recriminations, which 
were almost ostentatiously given and returned. Only the two full 
understood the point of their allusions, but the others realized that it 
was some matter fully charged with scandal which would ntly be 
cleared up. Ralph went off in a glow of spirits to Milgate, who 
received the news of the success of the mission with rapture and 
augured hopefully from his ambassador’s air of elation. 

Milgate was not well enough to go to see Marion until ten days 
later. Ralph found this a fortunate circumstance, since he soon had 
cause to grow anxious lest the gossip of the town should reach the vic- 
tim of the adventure. For by this time everybody was in the secret, 
and rhymes from the Prism were quoted on all sides. It had at first 
half flattered Ralph’s vanity that he was suspected of being the author 
of the satire. But, after parrying the accusation over and over again, 
he began to have a weight upon his conscience before the unsuspectin 
Milgate, who was certain to consider the lampoon not only a sca | 
insult but a public disgrace. 
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In order to keep the invalid from any knowledge of the affair, at 
least until the present trouble had blown over, Ralph surrounded his 
é with the most incessant care and watchfulness. He went to 
see Milgate early in the morning; he intercepted his mail; he took 
pains to impress upon the hall-porter that the invalid could receive no 
visitors. ith what a world of excellent intentions Ralph set out to 
amuse and entertain his friend and make the hours pass! Milgate 
was conscious that Ralph was making heroic exertions, but had certain 
jealous instincts and intimations that there was some scheme behind 
all this devotion. 

-“ Certainly you make yourself at home,” he remarked once, a 
little ruffled by the airs of command Ralph assumed. “The man 
may bring me my own letters and papers.” 

This was, alas! just what Ralph was dreading. Twice he had con- 
trived to get hold of a copy of the Prism containing the obnoxious 
poem and pictures which some mischief-maker had sent to Milgate, 
and more than twice he had confiscated other documents which looked 
dangerous. It seemed absurd for him to bear the odium of his present 

ition when he was innocent, but he realized that there was danger in 

ilgate the moment he was angry. Like a loaded pistol, he might go 
off and kill his best friend. Ralph’s present safety was of the utmost 
importance. A few weeks hence he intended to be in a position to 
snap his fingers at Milgate’s wrath ; but just now he wanted no provo- 
cation offered. 





L CHAPTER XI. 
MILGATE AND MARION. 


ALTHOUGH Milgate had not seen the Prism, Marion had seen it, 
and had suffered from it. Her resolution had had time to falter, but 
when Milgate went to see her she met him kindly. 

“Tam glad that you are better,” she said. ‘“ You have been, I 
hear, quite ill.” 

“I have been terribly ill,” replied Milgate ; “ otherwise I should 
have been here long ago.’ 

She said nothing ; she had sat down, and now made a motion that 
he was to take an opposite chair. 

“You are very good to let me come,” said he. 

“Tt was mamma who consented that you should come.” 

“ Do you mean that you did not wish to see me?” 

“Am I to say exactly what is in my mind?” she asked, with some 
archness. 

“Yes, if it is true,” said Milgate, sternly. “There are so many 
conventional lies in this world of conventional people that I sus 
everthing of being a lie. The only refuge is truth, I care not how 
hard and cruel it is.” 


“T like you to say that,” said Marion. “It is hard for me to pre- 


tend.” 
“ And yet you have pretended,” cried Milgate. 


“Tf I have I am sorry,” said Marion, looking at him as if he ad- 
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dressed her conscience. “TI suppose,” she added, as if under sudden 
conviction of his unfairness, “it is hard for a girl not to pretend. She 
must have feelings, preferences,—still she must bend to every wind that 
blows.” 

But he was under the urgency of too intense feeling to listen to her. 

“Let me go on and finish what I have to say,” he struck in, with 
an imperative gesture. ‘This is the first real chance I have ever had. 
I have loved you since the first moment I saw you. It has been 
bitter to me that I have had to wait.” He sto short and looked 
at her. “ Will you say nothing?” he exclaimed, imploringly. 

She had “a her eyes, but now raised them and looked at him 
with her soft half-smile. 

“TI wish we could a that we had never met until to-day,” 
she said, with a sort of petulance. “I am quite frank, you see.” 

“TI do not anderstand you at all,” said Milgate. “I would not 
forget for worlds the first night I saw you. I will tell you everything. 
I want you to read my heart,—I want to read yours in return. I will 
tell you some things which ought perhaps to remain unspoken.” He 
had risen and approached her, and s bending down and speakin 
softly. “I had tried to fall in love. Every inducement had been held 
out tome. That very evening I had been with a woman whom I had 
almost made up my mind to marry ; I had even—but no matter. One 
moment I was almost hers, and the next, she did not exist to me. 
I had seen you, and a feeling I had dreamed about, but had begun to 
fear I donihd never know, sprang up within me. It was like sorcery. 
If I had been engaged to her it would have been the same. You were 
instantly the only woman in the world to me.” 

She had grown pale, and shrank away from him. 

“You should not have told me about—about that other person,” 
she exclaimed. 

Her displeasure was so obvious that for a moment he was em- 
barrassed ; then the idea struck him that a sign of jealousy was favor- 
able. He caught her wrist and held it as in a vice. 

“Oh, you do not understand,” he exclaimed, in a deep, touched 
voice, yet with a half-laugh. “I loved you. Ihave loved you every 
moment since. I still love you. I ama strong man, but I am your 
slave. It will not happen twice that'a man loves you as I love you. 
Don’t you see?—I. make a clean breast of what a man who was not 
honest would conceal. You put your little hand on my arm,—this 
little hand,—and I looked down startled and. saw you,—saw the rosy 
oval of your face, and the little curls about your temple,—and my 
soul was melted. And you—you did not know what you had done.” 

She had tried feebly to wrench her wrist from his clasp, but he 
would not let it go. 

“T like it best,” said he, “that you are so artless,—that you do 
not understand.” He had knelt down before her and tried to clasp 
her free hand. 

She stopped him at once. “Oh, I beg you,” she said, softly and 
shyly, looking at him with entreaty in her eyes, “do not hurry me; I 
warn you not to hurry me.” set: 
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“T have not hurried you. It is three months since I first saw 
you,” said Milgate. “If I were not impatient I should be a poor 
creature. I ask you if you have treated me fairly,—if it is not time 
for you to be generous.” 

He still grasped her wrist; he had no idea how fierce his clutch 
was. Thecolor had rushed to her face, and the ardent conviction came 
over him that she had been kindled by his words. 

“ Marion,” he cried, “be my wife.” 

“T do not love you, Mr. Milgate,” she said, with equal energy. 
“ You told me that you wanted the truth. I do not love you.” 

“ But why do you not love me?” he demanded. 

“Tt is hard to say,” replied Marion, with fire in her eyes. “One 
loves or one does not love. I can only tell that I do not love you, Mr. 
Milgate.’ 

e was stung. He released her hand, started up, and stood look- 
ing down at her from his full height. 

“Am I old?” he said, as if incredulous, “Am I ugly? Am I 
unlovable?” He made a step forward and held out his arms. “ You 
are a child,” said he. “As I said before, it does not come twice to a 
woman to have the chance I give you. It is a chance that women 
better placed in the world than you are, and as handsome in their way, 
run after.” 

Marion half smiled: she too had risen. 

“T am only twenty years old,” she observed, softly, with her bright, 
arch glance, “and I do not pretend to a great knowledge of the world, 
but I know enough to realize, Mr. Milgate,”—she made a little courtesy, 
—‘“that you do me very great honor. You certainly are not old, nor 
ugly,—nor, I dare say, unlovable.” He made another step forward, 
but she stopped him with a gesture. “ And you say that you are run 
after.” She smiled. “In fact, you told me that you had belonged to 
some one else. That has made all sorts of things clear to me.” 

“TI never belonged to any one else,” cried Milgate, with indigna- 
tion. “If you are jealous,—if you mean to reproach me——” 

“T do not mean to reproach you, and I am not jealous,” said 
Marion. “Try to listen to me patiently a moment, Mr. Milgate, for 
you say that you are willing to hear the truth. You complain that I 
have not been fair to you; but have you been fair to other people? 
You were very plain-spoken, and you confessed that you had ill treated 
somebody on my account. And you made me—I will not say enemies, 
but certainly not well-wishers, And when you were so angry with 
me——” 

“T will beg your pardon on my knees,—on my knees,” said Mil- 
gate, fervently. “TI asked Mr. Atterbury to come here and tell you 
how repentant, how remorseful, I was. I told him to beg you to 
forget the past. I——” 

“T forgave it all,” said Marion. “There was no comfort in remem- 
bering it. You were ill used. If it was a joke, it was a cruel one. I 
promised mamma I would put it out of: my mind, that it should all be 
as if it had never happened.” 

“Then why revert to it? why bring it up?” said Milgate. He 
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strode forward. “TI was simply a poor fool who loved you; I snapped 
at any bait. I had all the humiliation, the annoyance, the misery, to 
bear.” 


“You?” said Marion, incredulously. “You had it all to bear?” 
She bent a clear glance upon him. 

“Oh, I confess I was angry,” said Milgate, with a little harsh 
laugh, “but you could read ‘between the lines and understand what 
put me inarage. The real outrage,—the indignity Zz: 

“T called it an outrage, an indignity, at first,” said Marion, “ but 
if it was a retribution for a perfidy,—for——” 

“‘ What it meant,” said Milgate, proudly, “I do not pretend to say. 
I name no names. A dog-in-the-manger jealousy is too poor a thing 
to be angry about. Men do not fight duels nowadays.” ; 

“No,” said Marion, meditatively, still gazing at him as if she lacked 
the key to his meaniug. 

“T have forgotten it all,” said he; “and if I have forgotten it, who 
else need remember it? Ten days ago I was wild with wrath, partly 
with myself because I had vexed you. Since then I have had pleas- 
anter thoughts: I have thought of the day I should come to see you. 
Now I have come.” He looked at her with rising tenderness. ‘“ Let 
me show you what I brought you,” he said, flushing and smiling. As 
he spoke, he drew forth two velvet cases, opened them, and exposed 
some superb diamonds set in a ring and a necklace. 

She looked at the jewels with a strange, startled gaze, 

“Oh, no, Mr. Milgate,” she said: “do not offer me any presents.” 

“Why not?” said he. “I wanted to show you some slight token 
of what it is my intention to give you. There is nothing you shall not 

ave. 

“T cannot take them, Mr. Milgate,” she said, looking away, as if 
the very sight were repugnant to her. 

“You took presents from Bellamy at the Dorseys’ 

“It was New Year’s; and, besides, he gave me only flowers and 
bonbons. These are too rich,—too.costly-———” 

: “T tell you the cost is a mere bagatelle for me,” said Milgate, with 
a short, impatient laugh. “TI see you have no idea of my wealth. I 
am a rich man, and I shall be a richer one. I { 

“ Don’t say it to me,” cried Marion, as if stung. “I hate it. You 
have no right to say such things to me: it is as if—as if- No, you 
have Ke right. “Iam poor, but such temptations are nothing,—nothing, 
—nothing. 

He gazed at her in amazement, unable to guess the source of the 
anger which burned in her eyes and on her lips. 

“TI want you to give me the right,” he said, putting his hand on 
her arm. “I am asking you for the right.” 

Her lips quivered; her eyes filled; her color came and went. 
Looking into her face, Milgate believed that soft relentings, an im- 
perious summons to surrender, were at work within her. 

“T wish I could read the thoughts in your heart,” he murmured, 
bending down and smiling into her eyes. ; 

“You would not like them,” she said, abruptly and with a proud 


”? 
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glance. She retreated a few steps, and, putting a hand to each temple, 
stood looking down, as if making an effort to remember something. 
What she was trying to recall were the links of clear logic which seemed 
once to have convinced her that she could accept this man. She recalled 
her mother’s arguments, but they sounded sordid, trivial; she recol- 
lected every word of Richard’s, but his eloquence had not been in his 
words, but in what he left unsaid. She knew that she had told 
herself it did not matter; that once it had seemed easy to say to Mil- 
gate, “Tam yours if you choose to take me;” but now every instinct 
of her soul revolted. 

He saw the conflict in her face, and his vanity was touched. 

“ Am I so distasteful to you ?” he asked. 

She turned back to him with a sob. 

“Mr. Milgate,” she faltered, “you are generous, but I deserve 
nothing from you. I can give you no love, and you would not want 
a wife who married you only out of concession to other people’s wishes. 
Go away and forget me. That is best.” 

“Tt seems to me you do not very well understand yourself,” he 
cried out, stung to the quick. ‘A few moments ago——” 

“ A few moments ago,” she replied, “ you had not tested me. It was 
the sight of the jewels which showed me I could accept nothing from 
you,—nothing.” 

“You are very proud,” he began. 

“T shall not be proud with the man I love,” said Marion. She 
had had no particular meaning when she spoke, but the words had no 
sooner passed her lips than she was overcome by the frankness of her 
own confession. Her eyes met his a moment, then fell. He com- 
prehended, yet would not let himself comprehend. He uttered an inar- 
ticulate cry and darted towards her. One moment he thought he had 
her in his arms, then she had retreated to the other end of the room. 

“Do not come near me,” she said, in turn. “ Please to go away. 
Do you not see ?—do you not understand? It is impossible.” 

He had turned blind and giddy, and clung to the table for support. 

“Do you mean,” he said, in a dull voice, “that there is somebody 
else ? 

She stood at a distance, glowing like a gem. 

“You told me to tell you what was in my heart. That is in my 
heart,” she said, softly. “TI am sorry: a 

“Oh, sorry !” said he, violently. “I am no heart-broken suppliant. 
I scorn your pity. I will not take it. I will not ask twice. You may 
come to repent this. There are other women in the world.” 

“Yes, there are other women,” said Marion. “Take these beautiful 
jewels to them.” She looked at him with such a brilliant color, such 
radiant eyes, and a smile of what seemed to him such ironic meaning, 
that he leaped towards her with an oath, in sheer desperation. 

She recoiled, and stood staring at him one moment in horror, then 
said, “I am sorry,—I am sorry for this. But try to be calm. Feel 
that it was never to be. I bid you good-morning.” And she left the 
room. 

He remained standing in the middle of the floor. He bit his lip 
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and drew in his breath. He felt a creeping dull pain from head to 
foot, a strange weakness, but would not Be , and stood waiting as if 
he ex her to return. He had been insulted, humiliated, yet 
what his mind fastened upon was each detail of the girl’s beauty. He 
was choking with rage and grief, and it seemed a relief to bring his 
hand down on the table beside him. The blow made everything rattle, 
and the necklace which he had tossed there rolled out of its casket. 
He thrust it back, shut the box, and crammed it with the smaller case 
which contained the ring into his breast-pocket. How cruel, how false, 
she was! He to be refused, thrown over, his gifts disdained! He 
helpless before a mere girl! He lo to be out of the place, yet was 
reluctant to move. He was crushed by a sense that he had made a 
fiasco shameful and overwhelming, yet was urged by a stubborn desire 
to stay, not to yield the situation, as if by mere persistence he might 
finally clutch some advintage. 

Ten minutes later there came a tap at the door, and a servant entered 
with four cards on a salver, looking for the ladies. He seized his hat 
and strode down the stairs, contriving to escape without encountering 
the visitors. 

Once in the street, he to feel the necessity for self-control : 
tears blinded his eyes, and he was alternately flushed and in an icy 
chill. He dreaded to be accosted by any one he knew, and, seeing an 
empty hansom, he hailed it and ordered the man to drive to the Wind- 
sor. When he entered he said to the hall-porter, “Tell any one who 
ony to see me that I am out. I do not wish to be disturbed to- 

ay. 
TT am sorry,” said somebody at his elbow, and, turning, he saw 
Nicholas Dorsey’s good-humored face. “I had called to see you, and 
was just going away.” 

Milgate forced a smile to his lips, shook hands with his late host, 
and asked him to go to his room. 

“T heard you had been ill,” Dorsey observed, the moment they 
were alone. ‘I can see with my own eyes that you have been very 
ill. I regret it with all my heart, and the more that I fear you were 
subjected to some exposure at my house.” 

“Do not allude to it,” said Milgate. 

“T feel as if I must break over your prohibition and allude to it,” 
said Dorsey, putting his hand on the other’s shoulder with the easy 
pori-aatnre of the kindest heart and the best intentions. “The affair 

ppened at my house. It reflected—both my wife and I feel alike 
about it,—it reflected upon our hospitality. Although it was intended 
for a joke, it was an absurd and om sort of joke, and, from its con- 
sequences, a serious matter. Still, if it had not been for this infernal 
poem in the Prism about it——” 

Milgate had found the interruption irksome, and the intrusion upon 
his affairs impertinent, and had made up his mind to concede nothing 
to courtesy, but to listen with an unmoved face and permit Dorsey to 
bear his prickings of conscience as best he might while he kept silent 
in dudgeon. But at this allusion he exclaimed, startled,— 

“ Poem in the Prism about it? I have no idea what you mean.” 
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“Mean to say yon have not seen the Prism f” gasped Dorsey. “I’m 
sorry I mentioned it.” 

“ But, having mentioned it,” said Milgate, icily, “‘ please to explain,” 

Dorsey looked at the cold, set face with some perturbation. 

“T’m sorry I alluded to it,” said he. “ But as the paper has been 
out ten days, and has made ever so much talk, I supposed you knew 
all about the matter. Asa rule, we don’t read the Prism; we don’t 
take to that sort of thing ; but our attention was called to it.” Milgate’s 
angry questioning stare robbed him of self-command. He stammered 
and lost the thread of his discourse. ‘What I intended to say was 
this,” he went on, earnestly. ‘The poem was not written by anybody 
who was staying with us. I wanted you to understand that it was got 
up by an outsider. Some one heard the story and dressed it up.” 

“ What story ?” said Milgate. “Do you mean the story about the 
cheat put upon me?” The blood had rushed to his face. 

“T am sorry to say that is it,” faltered Dorsey. “I wouldn’t let it 
stir my temper if I were you. I——” 

“ Where is the paper?” said Milgate, roughly. “Get me the paper.” 

“T’m sorry to see that it has disturbed you,” said Dorsey, flushing. 
“c ee” 

“ Will you please to get me the paper?” Milgate interrupted. ‘I 
do not ail is ait 1 am atten or not. mall I ask is that you 
shall make clear to me what you are talking about.” 

Dorsey hesitated a moment, then, fumbling in his coat-pocket, 
brought out a small folded sheet. 

“Since you wish it,” he said, and laid it before Milgate open at the 
very page. 

Milgate read it through, growing as pale as the paper. Towards 
the end he experienced a sickening stab of pain and sat down. 

“ It really is nothing,—nothing at all,” said Dorsey. “ Had it ha 
pened to me I should simply laugh at it. My concern about the 
wretched lampoon came from the fact that it was founded on an incident 
which unfortunately occurred at my house.” 

Milgate’s face had darkened ominously : 

“Did I understand you to say that it was not written by any of 
your guests ?” 

“Yes; that is just what I particularly wished to make clear.” 

“Tt is lucky for your guests,” said Milgate. “It might have been 
the worse for some of them. Who did write it?” . 

“ Qh, as to that, I prefer to mention no names.” 

“But I prefer that you should mention names,” said Milgate. 
“You assert that it was written by no one whom I met at your house: 


is it not 80?” 

“ It is,” 

“Then who did write it? It is a simple matter of justice that I 
should not snapent the wrong person.” 

Dorsey had never in his life felt so uncomfortable. He looked at 
Milgate’s frowning forehead with an uneasy glance, wished he had not 
come, or, being here, wished his business was at an end, He wanted 
to keep his own particular friends out of trouble, and reflected that the 
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authorship of the poem was an open secret, and hence Milgate was sure 
to hear it from the first man he met. He shuffled, tried to equivocate, 
but he was the soul of candor, and could see no particular harm in dis- 
closing any palpable and existing fact. These arguments were intended 
as an anodyne to his conscience; for ten minutes later, when he had 
contrived to get out of the place into the street, he was hot all over 
with the consciousness that he had told Milgate Ralph Atterbury was 
the author of the satire. Of course everybody knew Ralph Atterbury 
had written it. He had been told so a dozen times, had spoken about 
it to Ralph the night before, and received a shrug of the shoulder and 
a laughing rejoinder in return. 

Still, Dorsey was uncomfortable as he remembered how Milgate had 
looked at the news,—how quick conviction had flashed over his face, 
and how he had muttered, “The traitor! the scoundrel!” through his 
clinched teeth. 


CHAPTER XII. 
IN LOCO PARENTIS. 


WHEN, long past midnight that same evening, Marion Craige ran 
up the stairs and opened the door of the parlor, expecting to find her 
mother, she encountered Richard Littleboy, who had risen and now 
faced her. 

“You here ?” she exclaimed, under her breath. 

“Yes, I am here,” he said, and put up his hand to his eyes, as if 
blinded by the dazzling apparition. ‘‘ You have been at Mrs. West’s 
ball ?” he added. 

“Yes, I have been at Mrs. West’s ball.” She had partly removed 
the lace scarf about her head, and her long wrap of pale blue trimmed 
with white fluffy fur was unbuttoned and showed her dancing-dress of 
white gauze. 

“Come in and sit down,” said Richard. “I want to talk to you.” 

She entered and closed the door, then halted under the chandelier. 
“Where is mamma?” she asked. 

“She went to bed with a headache two hours ago.” 

“ Poor mamma! I have made her feel badly.” 

“You have made everybody feel badly,” said Richard, with affected 
sternness. “ Milgate is out of his head with grief and rage. Don’t 
you consider that you were a little unkind to him? He is the most 
ror of men, and he has been much tried by all these mortifications 
of late. 

Richard looked at Marion with a grave face; he ex her to 
smile in return, but she looked back at him with sad, silent eyes, the 
corners of her red lips curved down. . 

“You are tired,” said he. “There is a half-wildness in your 
aspect. Sit down.” 

“No; I do not feel like sitting down. Let me stand.” 

“Will you forgive me if I take a chair, then? I am tired to 
death,” said Richard. “ Besides, at your mother’s request I am acting 
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in loco parentis. I want to talk to you like a father, and-I ought to sit 
at my ease.” 

Her features relaxed. “When did you get back from Wash- 
ington?” she asked. 

“To-day, a little past noon. I found a telegram from Milgate 
requesting me to go to him, and one from your mother asking me to 
come to her.” 

“Tt is of no use for you to talk to me about Mr. Milgate,” said 
Marion, with clear decision. , “That is over; it is quite over. I tried 
faithfully to make up my mind that it did not matter how I felt about 
it, since mamma wished it, you advised it, and Margaret Dorsey and 
Mrs. Kenyon told me it was the only thing I could do.” 

“ And yet you have refused him,” said Richard. “I did advise you to 
marry him. I saw myself leading you to the altar and giving you away 
to one of the most honest and capable men I know. Milgate, in spite 
of some surface faults, is a capital fellow. Every step of his career 
does him credit. He may be a trifle masterful, but, heaven knows, if 
the rest of us had it in us to get his grip upon what we wanted we 
should be masterful too. His intentions concerning you have been 
clear and explicit,—so clear, so explicit, that they have made enemies 
for you both. I cannot help feeling, Marion, that you owe him some 
reparation for what has happened.” 

“T am not so generous,” interposed Marion, swiftly. 

“The moment I saw that wretched story in print,” he pursued, “ I 
felt as if it created an indissoluble bond between you, or else that it 
separated you forever.” 

“Well, it has separated us forever,” said Marion, “ or at least we are 
separated. Cousin Dick, it was all of no use for me to attempt to like 
him. When the trial came it was made clear to me how impossible it 
was, And it would have been hopeless for me to try to pretend with 
him. He is clear-sighted: hedid not wish me to pretend. It would 
haye tortured him if he thought I was pretending. No, it was not to 
be; it could not be. There was something stronger than my own will 
which rose up in rebellion against him.” 

“TI fancy Milgate does not make love well,” said Richard, soberly. 
“ But then when a man makes love well it is safe to say that he has 
practised on a dozen different women.” 

Marion flung up her head and laughed outright. 

“ Have you made love to a dozen different women, Dick?” she 
asked, softly. 

He frowned. “Try to listen to me, Marion,” said he. 

“T am listening.” 

“ Milgate is much disturbed about the doggerel in the Prism,” he 
went on. “ He has a jumble of odd impressions in his mind about the 
author of it, and does not feel inclined to let the matter stop there. 
You might put him in a better state of mind. However, I did not 
come on a mission from him. He must fight his own battles with you. 
I told him he was a monomaniac, with one fixed idea which distorted 
the universe for him. When I came here, however, and found Aunt 
Rachel as much disturbed as Milgate himself is, and when she asked 
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me to talk with you, plead with you, put the whole case before you, 
I could only consent to do so.” 

Marion shook her head and smiled sadly to herself’: 

“Mamma does not realize her own eloquence. She has talked, 
she has pleaded, she has put the whole case before me. I have felt ever 
since I came back from the Dorseys’ as if I were surrounded by a 
stinging cloud of insects. I have looked up and.down the world for a 
friend, a comforter, and I have found none.” 

Their eyes met: then Richard looked away. 

“Your mother had a little money to spend, and she has laid it out 
to give you this chance.” 

“Yes, there is the sting of it. She says constantly, ‘ You have every 
advantage ; you have brilliant offers: you are a pitiful child not to see 
how saiathcd it is for you to accept one of them.’ She tells me we 
must go back to Marcello and pinch and starve, and when I answer 
that I have always been happy at Marcello she tells me I am ungrate- 
ful to her. Ungrateful! That rankles. She does not seem to think 
that I have a heart—a brain—of my own,—a life of my own to lead. 
They all talk about my family; but actually, you know, I have no 
family. I stand alone. I love mamma dearly, but I am a Craige, 
and the Craiges are proud, horribly proud. It is impossible for me to 
be false to what I think is honest and just.” 

“ You are so young, Marion. You have not yet learned that pride 
is vi always a safe guide. A few years later you may look back and 
wish—— 

She advanced a step nearer and looked down into his face. 

“ Dick,” she said, in a low, clear voice, as if addressing not his ear 
but his very heart and conscience, “do you honesf{ly wish me to marry 
Mr. Milgate ?” : 

He started to his feet. He took her hand and looked down into 
her face, but at this warm human touch his very heart leaped, and he 
found it hard to answer. But after a little pause he said,— . 

“ Life can be very hard to a woman. We all want to feel tha 
you are safe, Marion.” 

“ But, Dick, if one does not care for safety! If one sees something 
else in life besides mere selfish safety and security, something more 
sacred, dearer, something for which one dares sacrifice everything, 
what then ?” 

She had drawn her hand away: she was not looking at him: her 
eves were lifted, and she spoke as if under some coercion more powerful 
than her own will. 

For answer he turned abruptly from her. 

“ Have I vexed you ?” she asked, when the silence began to grow 
eavy. 

Their eyes met again. 

“Yes, you have vexed me,” said he. ‘“ At any rate, you torment 
my soul with what ought to be left unsaid to-night.” 

“TI only spoke the truth once, just once,” said Marion. 

“You spoke a half-truth,” said Richard, in a trembling voice. 
“If what you said were actually the truth, it would be a law which 
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you must obey,—either obey or feel that the lightnings of heaven 
would fall on you for evading it.” 

He would not look at her again, and she stood mute, afraid to 
speak, since he would not understand. 

“You see,” he went on, gently, “you have been adrift; you do not 
yet know which way your haven lies, and although they say, ‘ Any port 
in a storm,’ you are not so badly off as that. Don’t commit yourself 
to any momentary impulse. I dare say Milgate may come again, and 
if he comes, remember your mother’s wishes, remember you have a 
long life before you which you will like to make full and many-sided. 
Remember, too, that a woman does not always know what it costs a 
man to have fluctuating hopes and fears: so be good to the poor fellow.” 

She ran up to him with a little cry as he turned to go, put her hand 
on his arm, and looked into his face. 

“Cousin Dick,” she murmured, “I wish 

He knew what she wished. He too might long to snatch at happi- 
ness and justify his act by the tenderness which melted him. But he 
dared not trust to the generous impulse which moved her. Besides, he 
had appointed a different réle for himself, and must play it out. 

«f told Milgate to come and see you,” said he. “Be a sensible 
girl, Marion, and remember that you want more in life than a poor 
man can give you. As for me, when you ask me again to come in loco 
parentis, I will come—that is, I will come—that is, I will try to come 
and give you away at the altar. Now good-night.” 

e went away on the moment. He was conscious of a curious 
feeling of exaltation, almost of exultation, as he ran down the stairs 
and gained the street, but before he reached his rooms he was trembling 
from head to foot and.could hardly command his limbs. 

“T never heard,” he said to himself as he sank into a chair by his 
own hearth, “ that when a man’s heart was broken he felt it in his back 
and legs, Evidently that is the case. It is a good deal like spinal 
trouble.” 

He went to bed, but there was no sleep for him there. The lit, 
tender face of the girl as she put her hand on his arm and looked up 
into his-eyes shone at him out of the darkness. He had thrust the 
actual suppliant away, but he could not so dismiss this apparition into 
the dark void when it came. It looked at him so sweetly, it asked him 
so imploringly to let it stay. Well he had read the generous ardor of 
the eager young heart, swift to follow a generous impulse, knowing 
nothing of the invisible adversary who fights against mortals, denying 
the worth of these glimpses of possible happiness, who disenchants, dis- 
gusts, and punishes without remorse. If he and Marion stood alone 
in the world, he was ready to believe that what he had to offer her was 
not so worthless as Rachel Craige believed. Could it be a piece of 
irony that God had made them love each other so dearly from the 
moment they met, had prepared each heart, brain, and soul as it were 
a complement to the other, so that they could talk endlessly, could each 
be interested in the least thought of the other, were perfectly happy 
when ther and only half alive when apart? He tingled to his 
finger-ends with a sudden determination to claim her as his own and 
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hold her against the world. Ah, the wicked coquetry of the child ! 
When he had said that men must have made love over and over in 
order to do it gracefully, she had retorted, “ Ah, Dick, have you then 
made love to a dozen women?” just as if she considered him a past- 
master of the art. Little she knew yet how he could make love. It 
would be a pleasant task—ay, it would be a pleasant task to teach her. 

But Rachel Craige had said to him that evening,— 

“ Dick, if Marion persists in refusing Mr. Milgate, I feel as if I 
should never know another happy moment.” 

This confli¢ in his brain and heart was too strong. He could not 
keep the stern facts of the case before him, and must get up. That 
ray of light which Marion’s words had brought dominated and trans- 
figured everything ; the luminous beam of possibility traversed all his 
memories, hopes, and ideas, and he must dismiss the misleading will-o’- 
the-wisp. He lighted his gas, dressed, and went to work. All winter - 
he had been writing out of hours, spurred by unrest, craving, and a 
' foolish ambition to do something. Of late satisfactory work had only 
been possible in a red-hot element of fierce energy which seemed to 
burn him up soul and body. But Marion had said to him, “ Why 
don’t you write a play?’ and it had seemed worth while to attempt 
it. He had read it to a manager, who remarked that it offered possi- 
bilities, and that if Dick were to shorten it by a third he should like to 
look at it again. Richard was revising his play now at odd moments, 
and this was an odd moment. 

The next day, Nicholas Dorsey, whose conscience was still burdened 
by his late conversation with Milgate, feeling anxious to consult 
Richard, looked in at his rooms on the chance of finding him there at 
ten o’clock in the morning. He did find him, stretched on his bed and 
complaining that he was ill,—his head like a ball of fire and the rest 
of him like ice. He explained that for a few hours he had felt a 
tremendous strength and so had set to and finished a piece of work, 
then had broken down all at once. 








CHAPTER XIII. 
LIKE A WOLF ON THE FOLD. 


For some little time the conviction had been growing in Nina 
Atterbury’s mind that she ought to be making her hay in this phe- 
nomenal sunshine. Her husband was evidently prospering, had plenty 
of money, and uttered fewer sarcastic speeches, than of old when she 
made her wishes known. : 

And Nina had so many wishes, cravings, ambitions, it was a distinct 
pity not to have them realized. She wanted all that money can buy, 
as in marrying Ralph had taken it for gan he could offer her all 


the pleasures which belong to people with well-filled pockets who can 


lead idle lives, and she had borne a great many disappointments ; that is, 
she had encountered a great many. 

A man, in imagination, always clings to his mental image of the 
wife he wants, and tries to feel that he has partly realized it ; and when 
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Ralph came down to breakfast the morning after the scene in the 
previous chapter, he was pleased with the aspect of his wife and his 
little girls at table, and stopped to kiss Nina on his way to his arm- 
chair. 

“How handsome you are, Nina!” he said. “ What pretty thing 
have you got on? It looks like the plumage on the breast of a dove.” 

Nina was pleased with the tribute. She had a scheme to propose, 
and had wanted signs of fair weather before broaching it. 

“Don’t ring the bell, Ralph,” she said. “Let Bessy and Kate 
wait on you. They would like to do something for their papa.” 

Ralph was touched by the artless efforts of the little girls to 
please iin. He was sorry when the maid appeared with their coats 
and hats. and took them to school. 

“They are growing up creditably,” he said, with complacency. 
“T think that Bessy in particular is charming, she has such pretty 
earessing ways. Kate is sharper, and, I dare say, cleverer.” 

“ Ralph,” Nina exclaimed, in a tone which had the ringing accent 
of an urgent personal desire, “ there is something I want to ask you.” 

“Well, well, say on. I am in a hurry.” 

“You are always in a hurry.” 

“Of course Iam. Would that I were a rich man!” 

“You seem to be very well off.” 

“Don’t trust to appearances, I wish I were a rich man, Nina, for 
your and the children’s sakes. Yes, I should like to bea rich man. 
I’d willingly be squeezed camel-like through the eye of a needle to 
have twenty thousand a year. I’m not ambitious: I’d be content with 
ten thousand,—with five, even. I’m getting old, and I’m tired.” 

He pushed back his chair and rose. 

“T wanted to ask you something,—something I have been thinking 
about for a long time,” said Nina. 

“ Ask on.” 

“TI have been waiting a whole year for a favorable opportunity to 
ask you about it,”’she pursued. ‘ 

“A whole year! Good heavens! it is a conspiracy! A whole 
year! It isa pity to be so precipitate. Wait another year: I advise 
you to wait, Nina. It’s safer. Never bring your corn to market in 
the green ear.” 

“T want to take the girls to Europe in the spring.” 

“‘ Want to take the girls to Europe in the spring?” he repeated, 
raising his flexible eyebrows. : 

“T want them to be educated there. I want them to have every 
advantage.” 

“That is generous and self-sacrificing of you, Nina.” 

“TI think I ought to have some little chance myself,” Nina pro- 
ceeded, frowning portentously. “ Everybody goes to Europe nowadays. 
It evidently costs little or nothing to live there.” 

“Did you include me in your fine scheme?” Ralph inquired, show- 
ing his teeth as if he were smiling. 

“T supposed you would have to stay at home and look after your 
business.” yy 
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“Yes, it needs nursing. It does not run alone yet. How long do 
you want to stay abroad ?” 

“Till the girls are educated, I suppose,” said Nina, deciding within’ 
herself that matters were taking shape with unexpected ease. 

“Let me see: Bessy is eight and Kate is ten,” said Ralph. He 
put back his head and laughed softly to himself, as if amused. “A 
royal scheme, worthy of Alnaschar himself,” said he, and went out at 
once. 

Nina would hardly have believed that her. husband paid her the 
compliment of feeling utterly cast down and miserable as he left the 
house. The pleasant little scene had charmed him, and he had said 
momentarily that in spite of the shifts, subterfuges, and anxieties of 
his life he still had his happy moments. Now as he took his way 
down-town all his self-satisfaction vanished. No comfort, no dignity, 
came to him as to other men. His wife only tried to please him in 
order to cut him in two by demands upon his purse. The children had 
bewitched him, but no doubt they too were heartless little humbugs trying 
to bribe him with kisses. In this reaction from a momentary illusion 
it seemed to him that an actual misfortune had happened, for the buoy- 
ancy of mind which he had felt of late was ehhaly amma. He 
entered his office at a quarter-past nine, and was surprised to find Mil- 
gate awaiting him. 

“ Well, you are an early bird!” said Ralph. 

Milgate to-day was evidently once more master of himself, well 
dressed, quiet, and deliberate. Yet his eyes looked as if set more 
closely together than usual, and there were deep lines about his mouth. 

Yves,” he replied, “I am an early bird, and have come after my 
worm.” 

“Tam the worm, am I?” said Ralph, struggling with a presenti- 
ment that something important had happened or was about to happen. 

“TI mean I want my Winnipeg certificates,” returned Milgate, 

uietly. 
: Ralph, let him try to control himself as he might, could not help 


giving a start. 


“You sold those debenture bonds I put in your hands on the 2d of 
November,” said Milgate, “and bought Winnipeg. You understood 
that you simply held the stock until I asked for it.” 

Ralph looked hard in Milgate’s face, then, instead of answering, 
turned and lounged about the office for a few minutes with his hands in 
his pockets and his chin sunk on his breast. His whole look showed 
perplexity. 

“T suppose,” said Milgate, with a short, dry laugh, “there is no 
harm in a man’s asking for his own ?” 

“Harm? Not at all,” said Ralph. “ But what has happened ?” 

“So much as this has emmuned. I have given up fooling away 
my time and letting my affairs drift, and intend henceforth to keep the 
wires in my own hands.” 

There was no bluster about him,—only a manner indicative of a 


clear purpose. 
m Milgate, I don’t like this tone,” said Ralph, with feeling. 
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“ What tone?” 

“ As if you held a pistol to my head and said, ‘Stand and deliver.’ ” 

Milgate was keeping a close guard on himself, yet actually he was 
quivering with a rage which grew the more intense as he felt. himeelf 
under the influence of Ralph’s large bland air and easy swagger. 

“You must have a bad conscience,” he said, with another of his 
grating laughs. “Iam no highwayman. I only want my own. It 
seems to me a good time to sell Winnipeg. You bought at sixty-three 
and five-eighths, and now it has reached the eighties. You urged me 
to the investment, and it has justified your predictions.” He took out 
his note-book, and, opening it, displayed a letter in Ralph’s handwriting 
and two telegrams. 

He narrowed his eyelids and gave an oblique glance at the other as 
he showed these irrefragable proofs of the transaction. Ralph’s face 
for the first time showed a slight change of feature, betraying an internal 
spasin of excitement met by strong self-control. 

“I suppose you have got the certificates ?” said Milgate. 

“Of course I hold them ; but I don’t keep such things here.” 

‘Suppose you should go and get them.” 

Ralph advanced three steps and stood looking down at his visitor. 

“ Milgate,” said he, with an eloquent look and voice, “something 
has gone wrong with you. What is it?” 

“Everything has gone wrong with me,” Milgate burst out, with 
vehemence. “I am like the man who fell among thieves,” 

Ralph gave him a haughty glance. 

“Your remark is startling,” said he. “TI suppose it is a humorous 
vagary I am expected to laugh at. I don’t suppose you intend to call 
me a thief?” 

“‘T trust the definition does not fit you,” observed Milgate, blandly, 
Pea I am in a position of some risk, for I have large interests in your 

ands. 

“Your interests shall not suffer,” said Ralph. “There is, however, 
a regular way of doing things. If you regret putting confidence in 
me, and wish to settle up, we will settle up. But it is not too much to 
expect that you should give me some brief notice of your intentions.” 

“ Let this serve as a notice, then,” said Milgate. “TI will come in 
to-morrow for the certificates. As for the notes, I have no intention of 
pressing you beyond your convenience.” 

They exchanged a curt good-morning, and Milgate went out. 

The moment he was alone Ralph sank into a chair as if exhausted, 
and sat for a time without moving a muscle. Even his brain refused to 
work except to feel a dull resentment. 

“T call it d——d ungrateful,” he said, after a long time, still under 
the smart of Milgate’s scorn and contempt. “ There is a gentlemanly 
way of doing things,” he muttered to himself, then, after another a 
revery, added, “ There is a business-like way of doing things. I coul 
have got all square again by the first of March.” 

But the first of March was still some weeks off, while the day of 
reckoning was close at hand. Trouble had come sharply home to 
Ralph. He had counted too securely on Milgate’s being taken up with 
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his love-affairs. Marion must, after all Rachel’s promises, have thrown 
him over. It had been absurd for Milgate to care for that haughty 
little Southern girl. If he had only followed Ralph’s advice and 
been contented with Miss Talbot he would have been lapped in a soft 
Elysium, indifferent to his Winnipeg stock. 

Ralph had made a mistake about the Winnipeg. He had sold 
certain debenture bonds of Milgate’s at a favorable moment and greatly 
to his client’s satisfaction, and the money had been left in his hands to 
be reinvested as soon ag it could be done safely and profitably. It 
would have seemed to Ralph sheer bad management to let that thirteen 
thousand dollars lie idle when Cody & Tatem needed all the money 
they could lay hands on. Of course the bigger the pool the bigger the 
operation. Ralph had been too long waiting for his opportunity to be 
modest in his desires; he wanted to make his fortune at once. When 
Cody feverishly set forth his schemes anew, Ralph yielded, and passed 
over the thirteen thousand dollars. The money was entirely safe. 
Long before Milgate would think of it again, Cody would have realized 
double—even treble—the amount he put in. ; 

But, unluckily, Milgate, never irresponsible where his money was 
concerned, had shortly telephoned to Ralph that if there was no good 
investment offered for the thirteen thousand dollars he could use it to 
advantage. Ralph telegraphed back that there was no better chance of 
making money than buying Winnipeg at sixty-four. He was amazed 
at his own fertility of resource. The plan was somewhat risky, but 
it was carried out. He pretended to put Milgate’s money into Win- 
nipeg stock. It was sure to rise, he wrote his client; and it had risen. 
Milgate could not help admiring his broker’s sagacity when he saw the 
steady advance in the daily quotations. 

Ralph had not experienced just the same satisfaction in the carry- 
ing out of his predictions. However, when securities advance with- 
out any particular reason they are apt to come down again. Cody had 
expedients for depressing stock that he was short of, even after it had 
begun “to boom,” and it was arranged between himself and Ralph that 
as soon as he stood clear of risk he would topple over Winnipeg and let 
Ralph have his chance. Only the day before, Ralph had remarked to 
Cody that it seemed as if Winnipeg were going up to spite him. 

“A regular Jack on his bean-stalk,” he said. “Suppose my 
client should want to sell.” 

“Why, then,” Cody answered, with a grin, “sell by all means. 
It is a capital time to sell.” 

This had not reassured Ralph. Still, he had no reason to suppose 
that Milgate would interfere. 

“Tt is infernally unlucky,” he said to himself now as he sat in his 
office. “What could have roused his suspicions? ‘The Assyrian 
came down like a wolf on the fold.’ Ay, like a raging wolf!’ he 
added, as he thought of Milgate’s hard, set face. “I must see Cody.” 

It was not his way to seek such shady traffickers before the public 
eye. He sent a messenger with a note asking Cody to meet him at a 
certain restaurant at noon; but Cody was out. Ralph —_— to feel 
that luck was against him. He must at any rate get hold of Cody 
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before night. Cody already owed him several thousand dollars cleared 
in their joint transactions, which he ought to have handed over two 
days before. That money must he paid at once. He now sent a note 
to the firm asking for the amount due him. An answer to this came 
from Tatem to the effect that the matter should receive prompt atten- 
tion the moment Mr. Cody came in. 

Ralph had been in many a tight place before, and his courage did 
not fail him. What most disturbed him was the change in Milgate. 
No ordinary business zeal could account for his visitor’s manner that 
morning. Something was behind this demand for the certificates. 
Evidently Milgate’s love-affairs had turned out badly; but not even 
this hypothesis could bring his ugly menacing look and tone into 
calculable limits. He had come to declare war, and Ralph, knowing 
well on what a perilous margin he stood if his credit should be shaken 
at this moment, said within himself that he must contrive to scrape 
together enough to satisfy Milgate on the morrow. But the pity of it! 
the pity of it! for a fortnight later, when Cody had played his trick, 
— would have had thousands and tens of thousands at his com- 
mand. 

But he must have some money now. He could not go to his 
brother nor to his brother-in-law, nor to any one who would mention 
the subject to his brother or brother-in-law. The interest of his near 
relatives and benefactors in Ralph’s affairs was too intimate, too search- 
ing: they had already addressed his heart and conscience with too 
many admonitions. The name of Cody was abhorrent to them: they 
had declared him to be a sharper, with no reputation to lose. 

Evidently, Ralph said to himself, the time had come for him to 
go to his cousin Rachel. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
RALPH ATTERBURY’S DAY OF JUDGMENT. 


RACHEL CRAIGE was sitting alone, when somebody tapped at the 
door, and on her saying, “Come in,” her cousin entered smiling. 
“ Why, Ralph!” she exclaimed, “I was thinking of you.” 

“ Think of angels,” said Ralph, “and you hear their wings.” 

“TI do not want an angel visitor so much as a clever man who will 
give me some good advice,” said Rachel. 

“Has Marion refused Milgate, after all?” Ralph asked, with 
anxiety. 

“Yes. Is it not:incredible? Here isa girl of twenty years of 

with a rich prize in her hand, yet she flings it away.” 

Ralph threw himself down in a chair as if overcome by the news, 
and, with his chin sunk on his breast and one finger pressed to his 
lower lip, gave himself for a moment up to thought. “That was the 
reason, then,” he said, finally. 

“The reason of what? I confess, I see no reason in-it at all,” said 
Rachel, querulously. 
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“ Milgate was at my office this morning, and he seemed queer. 
Evidently he is cut deep. What on earth did she refuse him for?” 

; S 9 says she is not courageous enough to marry where she cannot 
ove?” 

“Nonsense! as if sentimental considerations had anything to do 
with it! ‘You brought her to New York to get married, and it is her 
first duty to get married. What does she expect ?” 

“Tt comes from living too much out of the world,” said Rachel, 
with a groan. “It comes, too, from her having——” 

“ How did he take it?” interrupted Ralph. 

“TI did not ask her. But she was shaken: it took her hours to get 
over it. I suspect he was violent.” 

Ralph felt as if he began to understand the situation better. Mil- 

te had been in a rage, and in his rage experienced a savage desire to 
Fold somebody responsible for his defeat. But it was none the less 
unjust and illogical for the disappointed lover to spend his fury in 
going down-town and demanding his Winnipeg certificates. That was 
the meanest shape revenge could take. However, the important point 
was to tide over the present difficulty, and Rachel no doubt could aid 
him to do this. 

“The visit at the Dorseys’ did all the harm,” she proceeded. 
“ Everybody is talking about her since that senseless stupid poem was 
put in the papers. And yesterday Aunt Kenyon told me there was 
an item about Marion’s being engaged to Mr. Bellamy. It is all vexa- 
tious: it makes the poor child shrink from the idea of those two men. 
I hardly wonder she hates her very success.” 

“A girl must be very rich to allow herself such fine scruples,” said 
Ralph. “If you can afford it——” 

“ Afford it?” said Rachel, with tragic emphasis. ‘There lies the 
sting of the matter. If I were rich I should like to have Marion put 
off marriage for ten years. As it is, I must somehow make some 
money, or my affairs will be desperate. I had no idea of what I was 
undertaking in coming to New York. In old days one had a gown or 
two, and had no more thought on the matter. Now a gown is not 
merely a gown: it is a conception, a creation, a masterpiece. It has 
to be lived up to; it must be developed into an harmonious whole.” 

Ralph had listened with a musing air. 

“T came to ask if you wanted to make a little money,” he said, as 
she paused. 

“Tt is exactly what I want.” 

“There’s a golden opportunity offered,” said Ralph, fixing his eyes 
on the ceiling. He began a long recital, interrupted by such frequent 
digressions, explanations, and comments that she could not quite follow 
him. There was a scheme for the promotion of a company, but that 
was not it; no, that was a mere instance of how money could be made. 
The case in point seemed to be simply the buying of particular stock 
cheap and selling it dear. All one had to do in the present state of 
the market was to put in one’s money, and when the transactions had 
reached a certain figure the prices would attain a level which enabled 
the investor, if he chose to sell, to make fifty or a hundred per cent, 
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“Ts it safe?” asked Rachel. 

“ Absolutely safe and sure,” said Ralph. “It is a stockholders’ 
scheme,—the inside game,—the way big fortunes are made.” 

Nothing could so well have flattered Rachel’s every instinct. She 
knew there were safe snug investments for the elect which brought in 
enormous dividends, and she longed for them. 

“T can’t stop to argue,” Ralph made haste to add. “I could 
hardly spare the time to come here; but, after what you said the other 

day, I felt it was my duty to give you at least the chance to refuse this 
offer.” 

“Tf it were an absolutely sure thing,” faltered Rachel. 

“Tt is an absolutely sure thing,” Ralph said, with an air of intense 
conviction, for his wish to get hold of her money was an absolutely 
sure thing. 

“You would not lead me into ruin, Ralph, I am sure of that,” she 
said, with an effort to smile and in a voice which would have tried his 
feelings if he had had time to think of feelings. “It is my last two 
thousand dollars ; and the last two thousand of my little legacy means a 
good deal to me.” 

_ Ralph stared at her blankly. 

“Your last two thousand ?” he repeated. “Do you mean it is all 
the money you possess in the world ?” 

“ All, except four hundred in hand.” She was struck by the ex- 
ression on Ralph’s face: he looked chapfallen. “Le Roy Beaufort 
eft me about twenty thousand dollars on the face of it,” she explained ; 

“but at least half was in worthless securities which sold for a song.” 

“So you had ten thousand, or thereabouts,” murmured Ralph. He 
was divided between a wish to laugh outright and to tear his hair. 
What a fool he had been to suppose her a rich woman! “ You have 
spent all the rest?” he added. 

‘‘ Don’t speak of it,” said Rachel. “It is that feeling of thriftless- 
ness, of incompetence, which troubles me night and day. I expected 
to do so much with that legacy ; but what have I done, save to gain a 
huge disappointment ?” 

“T should suppose Marion would understand the logic of the situa- 
tion,” said he, “and act accordingly.” 

“ Young people understand sordid practical considerations so little,” 
replied Rachel, with a rankling consciousness that if she had been more 
candid and let other people into the secret of her affairs she would 
never have been permitted to make her excursion into the great world. 
She had felt so well able to manage her own destiny, to put everything 
on the hazard of a die, sure of a lucky throw. 

“It is almost providential, Ralph,” she went on, “that you should 
have come at this moment. If you will take my two thousand and 
double it, why, something may happen yet.” 

Ralph had it in him to say that he was not so poor-spirited a sneak 
as to risk her all on any sort of venture. 

“T supposed you would have ten thousand to operate with,” he 
said. “They are chiefly large investors who——” 

“Oh, if I only had ten thousand dollars!” said Rachel, eagerly. 
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“ But it could not be raised. I have only a life-interest in the estates, 
and Marion is still a minor.” At the suggestion of an obstacle she 
was all on fire for the investment. “Is two thousand too insignificant 
a sum ?” she asked, anxiously. “Could you not put it with yours?” 

Ralph nodded. “TI will manage it. Have you got the money ?” 
He had dismissed his momentary scruple. 

Her hand trembled as she wrote out the check. 

“Tt is on deposit here?” he said, glancing it over. 

“Yes, I hate to touch it.” 

“ Better follow the example of the man with the five talents who 
traded with them and made another five.” 

“Tf you only will double it, Ralph.” 

“ Why not quadruple it?” said he, with a chuckle. 

“You are carrying off my whole fortune,” she said, putting her 
hand on his sleeve and looking into his face with a tremulous smile. 
“You see how I trust you.” 

He kissed her, and the caress restored her courage. 

“T’ll write you a receipt and send it by mail,” said he. “That 
will be more business-like than using your note-paper.” 

His feelings were not exactly enviable as he went out. He had 
lied to her; and a man with even a fragment of a noble nature in him 
does not like to say to himself that he has lied. But he had actually 
supposed her to be rich. Everybody except himself was so miracu- 
lously, so disgustingly rich nowadays, he had taken it for granted she 
had a hundred thousand. He had always liked Rachel,—had felt 
something akin to himself in her. He saw now that it was this quality 
of reckless venture, of being able to dance on the edge of a precipice. 
He recalled her hesitations and dubitations, and they were all for this 
paltry sam! What he ought to do was to tear the slip of paper across 
and stamp on the fragments, thus putting it out of his power to bring 
to grief a woman who trusted him. However, it was safest to hold it 
until he had somehow adjusted matters with Milgate. 

His mind began to work more hopefully. Milgate was likely to be 
in a more manageable mood by the morrow, and it would not bea 
difficult matter to trump up a story about the certificates. He must 
require a week’s notice, then settle all demands in full. Cody must 
move heaven and earth and bring everything to pass in the next few 
days. After all, Milgate had only been in a rage ; sometimes it is not 
only the easiest thing for a man to do to get in a rage, but it affords a 
sort of relief. Perhaps, Ralph said to himself with rising spirits, it 
might be a good plan for himself to fall into a rage on the morrow. 

He had been sauntering towards Broadway, and had twice observed 
aman on the opposite pavement who kept along at the same pace, 
reading a newspaper. At this moment it occurred to Ralph that the 
same individual had sat near him as he came up-town on the Elevated. 

Strange to say, the recognition struck an icy chill into his veins, 

“Ts Milgate having me shadowed ?” he said to himself, dizzy with 
the horror of the idea, not so much from its suggesting any danger to 
himself as from its showing the insulting nature of Milgate’s suspicions. 

Rachel’s check was drawn upon an up-town bank close at hand, 
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where he was well known. He now decided to cash it at once: it 
seemed safest to make sure of something. When he emerged from 
the bank with the roll of fresh bills in his pocket he looked about in 
vain for the supposed detective, and a load rolled off his heart. He 
had been too hasty in accusing Milgate of so devilish a meanness. He 
walked down Broadway a few blocks with an access of fresh energy, 
then all at once caught sight of the man lighting a cigarette on the 
opposite corner, and the sensation of sick despondency returned. 

He must get hold of Cody: Cody would soon show him that he 
might as well be resolute and sanguine as hopeless from no adequate 
cause. It was this silence, this isolation, this ignorance of what was 
going on, which pressed like a threat of danger upon his whole con- 
sciousness. He telegraphed to Cody that he must see him, and had an 
answer within half an hour that the stock-jobber would meet him at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel that evening at nine o’clock. 

It was now nearing four, and he decided to go to his club, find 
somebody he knew, and hear what was going on. He liked to feel 
that he was in the centre of things and not cut off from his kind. 
But he came upon nobody with whom he cared to exchange a word. 
He tried to read, but could not keep his thoughts on the page. He 
was busy in examining and condemning his own conduct, and told him- 
self that he had been a fool. Words of his brother’s and brother-in- 
law’s echoed through his brain, and the conviction was forced upon 
him that they were sagacious and he was a blunderer. But the fault 
was Tom’s, after all. Tom always watched him as a cat watches a 
mouse. Tom had no faith in him; nobody had any faith in him, 
Ralph said to himself, with dreary self-abasement, except perhaps 
Rachel Craige. Of course he had been unlucky; but other men had 
been unlucky. Some of the richest men in New York had, first or 
last, been overwhelmed by the adverse flood which they were powerless 
to stem, money-kings though they were. He must find some moving 
arguments to compel Cody to make a break in Winnipeg. Heroic 
measures might be taken. Such things had happened as that stocks 
which closed one day at ninety opened next morning at eighty-two 
and dropped down to zero before noon. 

Ralph went home to dinner: the club seemed inhospitable ; he felt 
as if everybody knew he was being watched. It cut him to the quick 
to think that Milgate could use him so. It was like a nightmare to 
realize that Milgate, his friend, his crony, his pliant tool, was estranged. 
He shuddered at every footstep as he walked home, and, although he 
caught no glimpse of the spectre he dreaded, was certain that he was 
on the track. 

“What does Milgate think I am going to do?” he said within 
himself. “Run away? I have got two thousand dollars in my 
pocket. Heaven knows when I Kg the two thousand dollars there 
again.” He played with the idea a little. “Gone to Canada” is a 
grim joke nowadays. 

As he put his key in the latch of his door he thought of what it 
would be if his wife were to run and meet him with outstretched arms 
and a bright smiling face. Never in all his life had he so longed for 
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comfort. He was so tired of posing as a clever man armed at all points 
to-night he could have confessed that he was weak and miserable. — , 
ina, however, did not humor his mood. She asked him to take 
her to the theatre; and when he declined on the score of a business 
engagement she sat gloomy and silent through dinner. He went out 
the moment he had finished, although he would have an hour and a 
half to wait before Cody was likely to appear. It was past midnight 
when he came in again, but he did not go to bed for some hours. His 
face was ghastly, and his eyes, although their light was unquenched, 
seemed to have sunk deep under his brows. He had not seen Cody. 
What he now had to do was to go down-town very early next morning 
and look up the man at his own place. But at nine o’clock the follow- 
ing day the shutters were not down from Cody & Tatem’s, and Ralph 
in dismay went on to his own office. A little later a card went up 
outside Cody’s shutters, and a bulletin was sent to the Stock Exchange 
that the firm had been compelled to make an assignment. 

This news did not at once reach Ralph, who was besieged to-day 
by country clients. At each arrival he looked up expecting to see 
Milgate, but it was about two o’clock before that individual came in. 
Ralph was bowing out a pretty woman for whom he did business, and 
seemed in excellent spirits. 4 fact, the morning’s engrossing occupa- 
tion, forcing upon him the necessity for self-restraint, had for the time 
banished his nervous panic. In sheer desperation, too, he had made 
up his mind to meet Milgate on equal terms. 

“‘Good-morning,” he said, turning to his visitor the moment they 
were left together. “I have been expecting you ever since nine 
o’clock.” 

“ There was a little flurry on the street,” said Milgate, “and I was 
interested in watching it. Besides, Winnipeg had dropped six points 
when selling began. They say it will go up again to-morrow.” 

“T am glad you do not want it to-day,” said Ralph. “ Milgate,” 
he went on, with a straight, candid glance, “I am going to ask a favor: 
it is that you will not press me for the delivery of your stock for a 
we Ms The fact is, the certificates are not, at this moment, in my 

ands, 

“TI saw as much as that yesterday,” put in Milgate. 

“TI throw myself on your -nature,” Ralph went on. “I 
deposited them with a man who is arranging a transfer of some prop- 
erty for me.” 

Milgate narrowed his eyelids, and his lips set in a hard curve, but 
he did not speak. 

“ They are absolutely safe,” said Ralph. 

“Ts that your usual way of doing business?” asked Milgate. 

“It is not. But then, besides being my client, you were my 
friend.” 

“It is to be hoped my certificates are not in Cody & Tatem’s 
hands,” observed Milgate; “ for they have made an assignment.” 

The blow struck home. Ralph’s jaw dropped ; his face grew ashy 
pale. “It is not true,” he gasped. 

“Tt is true,” said Milgate, watching his victim and allowing no 
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sign of weakness to escape him. “The reason they offer is that they 
are short of certain stocks they were bound to deliver to-day.” 

Ralph uttered an exclamation. 

“T see that they have got my money,” said Milgate, sitting down 
for the first time. ‘“ What are you going to do about it?” 

Ralph’s glance wavered and fell. He looked as he felt,—convicted. 
There was a tremor about his lips. 

“What are you going to do about it?” Milgate demanded, in a 
louder tone. 

“ For God’s sake, Milgate, let things wait a day or two,” said Ralph, 
fretfully. ‘ It makes no real difference to you, while to me——” 

“T assure you it does make a difference to me,” said Milgate. “TI 
object to losing the smallest amount of money, and I object still more 
to being made a dupe of by any man alive. I don’t believe you de- 

ited those certificates with Cody & Tatem. I don’t believe you 
had them to deposit. I don’t believe you bought Winnipeg when you 
said you did. You sold my debenture bonds and appropriated that 
thirteen thousand dollars odd to carry out some infernal gambling 
speculations you were involved in with those sharpers. Perhaps you 

‘«.- considered it a safe proceeding; but I have got a credible witness. I 
have your letter and your telegrams besides. Don’t you remember that 
I telephoned you from Gibson’s? Well, young Gibson heard every 
word you uttered. I have looked him up, and he is ready to testify in 
court if I need him.” 

Ralph turned upon the speaker in a fever of irritation : 

‘ “You have not been injuring my credit ?” 

nis “T don’t know how much credit you have. I only know I mean 

. , to look out for my own interest.” 

., __/“T suppose you want to get your money back,” said Ralph. He 
felt cruelly driven. He needed time to think over what Cody & 
Tatem’s failure meant to him. 

“Yes, and I mean to get my money back,” replied Milgate. “I 
don’t mind your credit, or your feelings, or your family.” 

Ralph burst into tears. In all his life he had had no such moment 
of weakness. “ You think of nobody but yourself,” he faltered. 

“Of whom should I think? Isa man to let valuable securities 
vanish like a thimble in a juggler’s hands? Does he hold out his 
money to invite embezzlers ?” 

Ralph jammed his hands into his burning eyes. 

“You are brutal,” said he. “ You have no right to take this tone. 
It is as if I had refused to pay ; but I have not refused to pay. I have 
got part of the money to pay you in my pocket, and can get more. I 
am not abjectly helpless. it is as if you wanted to get me in a tight 
place, and, finding me there, squeezed me and trampled on me. You 
can’t prove I have not acted on the square.” 

“T mean easily to prove you have not acted on the square.” 

Ralph uttered an exclamation of disgust. ‘“ Why can’t you be a 
man of the world?” said he. “It is impossible to realize that you are 
the same George Milgate I was proud to call my friend.” 

“It is impossible to realize that you are the Ralph Atterbury I 
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believed in,” said Milgate, with an actual snarl. ‘“ When I found that 
you gave me away, made me a laughing-stock, why, naturally I was 
tired of being your emergency pool.’ 

z Ralph looked at him incredulously: “I don’t know to what you 
reier. e 

“Oh, don’t you, though ?” said Milgate, fiercely. “Who else wrote 
that poem about my waiting in the snow-storm ?” 

“I did not write it,” replied Ralph. “Who says I did? The 
idea is absurd.” 

“Everybody knows that you wrote it,” said Milgate. “It is not 
the only matter in which you have played me false.” 

* Go on,” said Ralph. He smiled. ‘I want the whole indict- 
ment. 

“You have tried in every way to humiliate me,” said Milgate, 
feverishly. ‘“ You sent me to a girl who you knew would put me on 
the rack. You said she had refused Bellamy. She had not refused 
him: she is going to marry him. It is in every per Itake up. I 
have been treated like a dog, and it is all your fault.’ 

“You make yourself ridiculous : ably else needs to do it for you,” 
said Ralph. He looked at Milgate with such angry scorn that the 
younger man reddened. “ Never,” Ralph went on, “did I hear of so 
miserably inadequate a reason for conduct like yours as getting a cold 
in your head by waiting out in a snow-storm for a girl who showed 
her sense in not caring a pin about you.” 

n spite of his own wrath, Milgate was almost startled as he saw 
the glitter in Ralph’s eyes. ‘Tell me,” went on Ralph, sternly, “did 
you set a man to watch me‘yesterday ?” 

Milgate shrugged his shoulders: “You will find if you try to 

out that he is watching you still.” 

“TI will pay you every cent I owe you,” said Ralph, with a look 
and tone that cut like a lash. ““ Be sure you shall be paid.” 

“TI want my Winnipeg stock,” said Milgate, i 

“No: what you want,” said Ralph, with bitter incisiveness, “ is 
the satisfaction of gratifying a ridiculous rancor worthy only of a 
savage or a silly school-boy.’ 

Milgate jumped up as if struck: he walked towards the door, but 
something yet unspoken forced him to turn back. 

“As a rule,” pursued Ralph, “when a man can’t win a girl, he 
takes it quietly, and does not make other people pay for the blow to his 
vanity. 

Milgate darted a fierce look at Ralph, seemed about to speak, then, 
coloring violently, turned and went out of the office without another 


word. 

“ T’m glad I said it,” Ralph muttered to himself, half elated that 
he had let go an arrow which should rankle. 

Milgate had barely left him when Percy Blake looked in. The 
moment he saw Ralph sitting at the table drumming with his fingers 
on the arm of his chair his errand was answered. ; 

“T hope you lose nothing by Cody & Tatem, Ralph?” he ob- 
served, quietly. “It is said to be a heavy failure.” 
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Ralph looked up at his brother-in-law a moment, dumb, then shook 
his head. “T have heard no particulars,” he answered. ‘ Somebody 
told me they had made an assignment.” 

“They’ve got nothing to assign,” said Percy Blake. “Cody has 
been arrested.” 

At the word Ralph started up: he was trembling all over. 

“T was just going up-town,” said he. “I don’t feel well.” 

Percy Blake went away without another word. 

There was no clear thought or intention in Ralph. He wanted to 
get away from possibility of contact with men whose leoks hurt him. 
On his way up-town he sat quiet and impassive, his lips unbent as if 
in a half-smile. He was ruined root and branch, he knew that. He 
had heavier creditors than Milgate with whom he would have to settle. 
He had put all he could get hold of into Cody’s hands. When he had 
beguiled himself by lying to Milgate about paying his debt to him he 
knew that his promises were froth, but it still pleased him that he had 
put on so heroic a mien. 

When he reached his own house he went into his study for a quar- 
ter of an hour. Then he emerged with a white face and went up-stairs 
to Nina’s room. She had gone out. He stood before her dressing- 
table a moment and looked at its pretty appurtenances. 

“ Poor Nina!” he muttered. 

He took out his note-book, still swollen with the money he had 
drawn at the bank the day before. He had no thought of Rachel 
Craige at this moment. It was the idea of Nina and the two little 
girls that pulled at his heart-strings and roused tenderness he had 
hardly known he possessed. It was to answer their claims upon him 
that he put Rachel’s money in the upper drawer among his wife’s 
trinkets and laces. 

“She will find it to-night, and will understand that I put it there 
for her,” he said within himself. A whiff of rich scent floated out 
from the place and seemed to hang about him like a presence as he 
went down-stairs and out of the door. He still had no settled plan. 
He wondered vaguely if Milgate’s detective were watching him, but he 
had lost all dread. 

“T think I'll go to Tom’s,” he now decided. “I rather think 
Tom is fonder of me than anybody in the world. Once he told me I 
was his prodigal son. I’ll go home to him.” 

At six o’clock, when Thomas Atterbury entered his own house, he 
looked very grave. Percy Blake had told him there could be no 
doubt but that Ralph had been hit heavily. 

“Your brother came here two hours ago,” said Mrs. Atterbury, 
almost awed at the sight of her husband’s stern face. “He said he 
would go into your book-room and wait.” 

Tom gave a positive snort at this news. He puffed out his cheeks, 
set his full lips firmly together, and walked heavily and majestically 
towards his library, entered, and shut the door. 

There was only firelight in the room, but he could discern his 
brother’s outline in the chair. He half sat, half reclined, his arms 
thrown forward on the table, his head on his elbow. 

Vor. XLVII.—83 
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“Ralph,” said Tom, in a voice which showed that he had passed 
judgment on the sinner. But Ralph did not answer. 

“ Are you asleep?” said Tom, sternly. It was like this spoiled 
younger brother to sleep while others bore the burden and heat of the 
day. He lighted the gas and looked intently at the still figure, his 
heart softening singularly at the graceful boyish attitude it had taken. 
Tom was glad afterwards that his heart had softened; for Ralph was 


dead. 


CHAPTER XV. 
MARION’S CHOICE. 


Dick was ill for three weeks, and for a few days of that time some 
of his friends were very anxious. 

He was in general vaguely conscious of what went on about him, 
and could be roused, but he was the prey of feverish dreams. Round 
each trivial incident of his daily life fancies now clustered suggesting 
difficulties and dangers. He would have columns upon columns of the 

lic to fill up, yet all the copy he could furnish by dint of writing 
hour after hour would be compressed into a paragraph of type. All 
the men at the office, chance acquaintances at his club, made part of 
this incessant mental drama. He had but to close his eyes and appa- 
ritions arose, some sordid, dull, and prosaic, while others caught a rain- 
bow glint as from heaven itself which played upon these bubbles of 
fancy. Certain memories came back with an obstinate reality. Mil- 
gate was at his side, goading and imperious, sending him on embassies, 
imposing obligations, questioning his conscience. Dick went up and 
down in his dreams on an endless quest after Marion, who, in the shape 
of a slight, winged creature in a white gauze ball-dress, was eternally 
appearing and eternally vanishing; whose wings he felt he had to 
break, yet abhorred the task ; whose beauty and sweetness he needed 
somehow to quench, for it seemed to put new fire into his veins. He 
was always longing to utter the word which should put an end to these 
weary struggles, but it would not be uttered. 

In fact, for thirteen days it was a weary time for Richard; then 
he began to mend. Visions left him, and instead he had a feelin 
of drowsy comfort on his pillow, which he no longer turned over nee 
over seeking a cool soft spot where he might rest. The hour when 
broth was offered became an experience to op over the idea of,—to be 
hopeful about if he heard the door open and shut. Then he began to 
wonder what day it was, how long he had been ill, and who was taking 
care of him. He opened his eyes with a stirring of eager curiosity. 
Some incident of yesterday, no fiction of his own imagining, suddenly 
gathered shape and meaning. He could not quite seize it, but it 
seemed, it actually seemed to him that Marion Craige had been here in 
his room, that she had stood over him and smiled down upon him 
with the look she might have given a child she wished tenderly to en- 
courage. Then his hand had closed on hers, and he had gone to sleep. 

Now, taking note of his surroundings, he saw, not Marion, but a 
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guardian angel quite different. In a chair by the fire sat a large 
woman of supreme ugliness in a nurse’s cap and apron, sitting bolt 
upright, her eyes closed, her mouth open, and snoring slightly. So 


Dick also went to sleep again. 
The next time he awoke he felt distinctly better. He remembered 
the comfortable woman by the fire, and called softly, “ Nurse.” 
Something bent over his bed. 
“ Here is your milk,” some one said, very gently. 
He opened his eyes and met another pair of eyes looking down at 
_ him. They belonged to the face which had played through all his sick 
fancies. ‘The two looked for a long moment silently at each other ; 
then Richard murmured, with a half-smile,— 


“ As I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia.” 


“Yes, it is your child Cordelia,” said Marion. “Oh, Dick, you 
are better? You surely are not out of your head again?” 

He was still gazing up at her. She was at once so familiar and so 
unfamiliar ; so lovely, just as she had always been, with her wonderful 
eyes, her smile, her soft pink flushes, and yet she was so much more 
beautiful than he had ever seen her before. 

“You must take this,” she said, gently. 

She fed him skilfully. 

“ Now,” she said, “ will you go to sleep again ?” 

“No, not now,” he answered. “I am better.” 

“You are better, but you must be careful of yourself.” 

“T would rather be taken care of,” said Richard. “I know it is 
selfish, but I like this.” 

She had seated herself on the side of the bed, and was smiling as 
she looked down at him. 

“ What day of the month is it? When did you come here? How 
long are you going to stay? What has happened?” said Richard. 

“It is the orth of February,” answered Marion. “The chief thing 
that has happened is that you have been ill.” 

“ Alarmingly ill ?” 

“T was alarmed,” she said, softly. Somehow her hand was in his. 

“Ts this too a dream?” he asked, presently. “Shall I have to 
wake up?” 

“ Never, never, never. We are going to dream all our lives,” said 
Marion. “ But now, not another word. You are going to sleep.” 

He did sink into a soft sleep. 


“¢T suppose you are cheating me,” he said to Marion when next day 
she came as usual to replace the nurse. ‘“ You want to endear my life 
to me so that I may get well.” 

“T certainly do.” 

He looked up at her with a little sigh. ‘ Dear,” he said, “it shall 
bind you to nothing,—but if you could kiss me—once.” 

She went to his side very bravely: it was little to do to kiss one so 
precious, so dear. But, once there, she seemed like a child who ap- 
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proaches at a call, then suddenly grows afraid. She looked for a 
moment as if she longed to fly, then rallied, stooped, and kissed him. 
When their eyes met again, hers were shy, but he was smiling at her 
blushes, her soft confusion. 

“T thought,” he said, “that when you kissed me my soul would go 
out, like a e. But, Marion, I still live. Indeed, it seems to me 
now that I shall never die.” . 

“Not for a long, long time,” said Marion. “Think, Dick, how 
young, we are. In twenty years you will only be fifty and I only 

orty. 

His thin white hand fastened on hers. 

“T said it should bind you to nothing,” he whispered, his gaunt 
eyes searching her face ; “ but unless—unless——” 

“Tt binds me to everything,” said Marion. 

“To everything, my darling ?” 

“We must be heroic.” 

“ Do you mean that you will dare—dare to marry me, Marion ?” 

“T don’t dare do anything else.” 

“Is it pity ?” 

“Pity? For a long time now when I have thought of doing any- 
thing else except to marry you it has seemed as if—as if my heart 
would break.” Tears gushed from her eyes. 

“Marion !” ; 

“TI do not think of anything else except you; I do not want any- 
thing else except you,” said Marion. “ Everything else seems so petty, 
I do not care for it at all. When I am with you, I am happy, I am 
sure of myself. I want to be with you always,—to see with your eyes, 
to hear with your ears, to——” She had been pouring out these revela- 
tions with laughter and tears together, it was such a joy to share the 
happiness which bubbled over now that he was better. She leaned 
down and kissed him in the centre of his forehead. ‘“ You see,” she 
went on, “that sitting here so much with you, praying for you, hoping 
for you, I have got used to the idea of your loving me ad my loving 
you. It seems an old story,—as if there had never been anything else 
since the beginning ; and I am sure, sure, sure, there can never be any- 
thing else till the end. But what are you doing? Lie down this in- 
stant. Dick, yon are ill ; you don’t realize———” 

“T am not ill in the least,” said Dick. “I never felt so well in my 
life as I do this moment. I want to get up and go to work.” 

“You foolish boy, you have got to be patient a little.” 

“Tell me what Aunt Rachel says about it.” 

A shade crossed Marion’s bright face. 

“Mamma has not been quite happy lately, but things are coming 
out in a wonderful way. Think, Dick! Margaret Dorsey is to buy 
Marcello. That will make us quite rich.” 

“That means——” But she turned him off the subject: she did 
not tell him all that it meant that day. © 

“If I do not get well now,” muttered Richard, “if I do not set 
to work with my whole strength and accomplish something, I must be 
@ poor creature. Marion, I want to tell you something.” 
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“ Never mind now, dear.” 
“T want to tell you how I love you,—how I——” 
“But you have got so many years to tell me in, Dick. Take time, 


and do.not hurry.” 





CHAPTER XVI. 
EVERYBODY’S CHOICE. 


Nor a little had come to pass while Richard lay ill. 

When Milgate withdrew, confused and mortified, from Ralph Atter- 
bury’s office, he felt as if Ralph had contrived to escape him. His old 
idea of being master of his world had suffered of late. He burned to 
reinstate himself. He had not walked ten steps along Broadway before 
a luxurious little coupé drew up to the curbstone, and an arch, brilliant 
face, framed in velvet and furs, looked out at him. 

“Going up-town ?” said Mrs. De Lancey. “I was obliged to go 
to Teddy’s office. Jump in. Teddy says somebody is smashed up. 
I hope it is not you?” 

~©You know me very slightly if you suspect such a thing,” said 
Milgate, as he followed her suggestion. As he sat beside Mrs. De 
Lancey and listened to her bright chatter he felt soothed,—almost com- 
forted. Everybody else had been cruel and egoistic. She from the 
first had given him admiration and sympathy, had burned incense 
before him. She took him to see her sister, and he spent the day and 
evening in their society. He accompanied them to two parties, and 
gave himself up to the spell of Gussy’s fascinations. She was always 
handsome, and to-night there was a fire, a verve about her which drew 
him like a magnet, when all that he asked for was sensation, amuse- 
ment, self-satisfaction. His cravings for deeper happiness had given 
him only torment, since they could not be fulfilled, and he longed to 
show those who had ,looked down upon him-what a costly pearl had 
been thrown away. His vanity was no longer unsatisfied, his anger no 
longer blazed. Sitting behind a clump of palmetto- and palm-trees at 
the reception, he told Gussy that he loved her and wanted to marry her, 
and went home feeling that, after being face to face with an experience 
which had left him “leastaiek and humiliated, he had emerged on a 


vantage-ground where he could appear before the world with dignity. 
Next day everybody was saying, “Poor Ralph Atterbury!” and 
the news of the engagement was in a measure marred of its full point, 
for the nodding heads and buzzing whispers were busy with the story 
of i. victim. Nobody felt the tragedy with more ghastly horror 


than Milgate himself, who expected at first that every hand would point 
at him and say, “ You did it.” It was perhaps some relief to discover 
that the dead man’s swift apprehensions of coming disaster and disgrace 
pointed in a dozen different directions. 

Milgate married Miss Talbot at Easter. His wife might — 
answer all his ambitious cravings ; for, like her sister, she moves throug 
society like a proud ship on the high seas with favoring winds and all 
sails set. Still Milgate is not a happy man. No child has yet come, 


3 
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and his wife’s independence, the audacity and cleverness with which 
she takes the initiative, do not add to his domestic comfort. He feels 
a mere dangler in her train, and is uneasy among her five hundred 
friends, feeling that they believe she governs him by sheer force of in- 
-tellect and will. © . 

Nicholas Dorsey was one of the three men appointed to look into 
poor Ralph Atterbury’s affairs, and he discovered that one of the des- 
perate man’s last acts had been to cash Rachel Craige’s check. When 
the horror of the news came upon Rachel she had felt herself foredoomed 
to disaster; but it was not so to be. Dorsey followed out the clue and 

ined a full account of Mrs. Craige’s circumstances. He took a deep 
interest in Marion, and was prompt to act. He said that his wife had 
always wanted a place at the South, and negotiations were at once set 
on foot for the purchase of Marcello, to be completed when Marion 
came of age. 

Walker Bellamy is still a bachelor. He made two further attempts 
to convince Marion that he was the most serious of suitors, but, discover- 
ing that she was engaged to Richard Littleboy, he endeavored to con- 
tent himself by ordering a magnificent dinner-service for her, much too 
fine for her use. Bellamy was well pleased with his friend Gussy’s 

romotion, although he and her husband have never become intimate. 

e says that he had always predicted that Milgate would take Gussy, 
and that henceforth he intends to pose in a new Biblical character,— 
that of the prophet Jeremiah. 

Do we need to say anything of Richard and Marion? They were 
married just after Marion’s twenty-first birthday. Dick’s play had 
been brought out at the Sun and Moon Theatre the month before, and 
he has made a little money by it, although not a fortune. They are~ 
very happy people, and Marion has never yet found out what a mis- 
take she made, and indeed regards Dick’s occasional suggestions that 
she might have chosen differently as being not only pitiably ignorant, 


but humorous. 
J 
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SOME FAMILIAR LETTERS BY HORACE GREELEY. 
(Continued from the March number.) 


IX, 
New York, Tuesday, May 9, 1871. 


Y FRIEND,—I dropped in at Mr. Barnum’s this morning to 
bring away some things I had left there, and inquired if they had 

heard from you. He gave me your letter, and I learned that I would 
have one, which has just come with my mail. I hoped you would 
write, but did not request it, wishing it to be your own unprompted 
act. I should have written you before starting for Texas at any rate. 
I leave on Thursday morning. Two friends go along, out of pure 
kindness, though I did not request it. One of them means somehow 
to make the journey pay, but will go anyhow. The other seeks no 
advantage save the journey. I go by Pittsburg, Cincinnati, New 
Orleans, and Galveston, and expect to be gone nearly or quite four 


weeks, 
I went to Mamaroneck to lecture the day you left us. If it did 


not rain that evening, I don’t see how it could. We had a thin house, 
but they all had to stay to the end, as the falling rain was even harder 
to endure than the lecture. Of course I had nothing to complain of ; 
but it was rather a chilling performance for the rest. 
On Saturday I went up to say good-by to Chappaqua. It was 
het and everything drowned in rain; but none fell there while I 
? 


stayed, though it rained heavily here in the afternoon. In the evening 
I had to make a tariff speech to a rainy-day audience at the Cooper 
Institute. This was rather a colder affair than the day at Chappaqua, 
though that was rendered gloomy by contrast with the sunshine and 
your presence on the . Saturday. I went up to my own woods, 
to see where a part of them had been burned over by a careless fire a 
few days since. On the whole, my last Saturday at Chappaqua was 
‘ not a success. 

When you receive this, I shall probably be moving off to Texas at 
a good rate. I hope to return in good condition and to meet you again 
before the year closes. Mr. Barnum will try to have you and Mrs. 
R—— visit him at Bridgeport in the summer, and I have promised to 
spend part of the time there if you do. 

My friend, I charge you not to disparage yourself, and especially 
not to regret that you do not, when I have the pleasure of seeing you, 
talk mainly philosophy or epigrams. I havea large acquaintance with 
those who are regarded as brilliant women. They appall and fatigue, 
while you charm and cheer me. I pray — not to be like unto them. 

ours, 
Horace GREELEY. 
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x. 
New York, July 24, 1871. 


My Frienp,—I thank you for yours of the 19th inst.-at hand. I 
make it an excuse for sending you one of Frederick’s profile photo- 
graphs, because you approved a larger one like it which my children 
keep in their dining-room at Chappaqua. It is not a good likeness, 
but that does not diminish its comeliness. 

G—— reached her mother and sister on the 6th. She had ague on 
the way and on the day of her arrival, and the [here a few words are 
absolutely illegible], who were counted on to care for her, paid her 
no attention whatever. A kind German couple took an interest in 
her, finding she had gone alone to a hotel at Southampton, and saw her 
safe at her destination in London, where her feeble, suffering mother 
was overjoyed at her coming. I have only heard once, by a letter from 
I——, since G arrived, but must hear soon again. They have 
hired a furnished house in London till September 1st, but nothing is 
decided as to their movements beyond that. Both children want to 
come honie, but will do whatever their mother’s health shall suggest 
as best for her. 

I wrote you soon after I returned from Texas, and cannot guess 
how the letter failed to reach you. It was not worth intercepting. 

I was sick when I ought to have written my Akron address, and it 
was unfinished ; but I know it was sound in doctrine and said what 
was needed. It has stirred up many adverse criticisms. 

Please remember me kindly to Mr. and Mrs. R——, and believe 
me Yours, 

Horace GREELEY. 


XI. 
New York, August 17, 1871. 


My Frrenp,—I am to talk temperance at New Egypt next Wed- 
nesday, and I expect to pass through J: on the morning of that 
day. I shall not have time to call, but I should like to shake hands 
with you at the dépét, if that does not give you too much trouble. 

I enclose a photograph of my daughter I , which I can only 
lend you, as I want it returned. I hope you will know her hereafter. 
Her life has been given to her invalid mother and has been a hard one; - 
but you will see that trial has not hardened her nature nor soured her 
disposition. I am flattered when told that she looks like me, though I 
can hardly see it. 

Did I write you about G——’s journey to London? You know 
she had fever and ague last fall, and again this spring, and it broke 
out again on the ocean and made her trip a miserable one. She landed 
alone and [was ill] on her way to London. She wrote me soon afterward 
‘ that the London doctors knew nothing of treating fever and ague ; but 
Ida writes her [attacks] are at last broken, at which I rejoice. 

Hoping I may have a glimpse of you next week, I remain 

Yours, 
Horace GREELEY. 
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XII. 
New York, Monday, August 28, 1871. 


My Frrenp,—I want you to assure the P——s that I usually 
behave better than I did last Thursday. I absolutely needed to go 
away and rest when I found that there was no use for me till after 

inner. 

Those dripping woods at New Egypt had given me a chill, whereof 
the net result was neuralgia in my teeth, and I was not fit to be about, 
so I seemed selfish and rude, when I was really sick and suffering. 
Then I had to ride to Bordentown, then to lecture there in an open 
wood at night, from a stand ten feet above the people’s heads,—and 
of course not one-tenth of the vast crowd could hear a word. After 
lecturing in this absurd way, we drove up to Trenton, and by this time 
I was very sleepy, and my night’s rest was lost. Next morning I 
came home in a pouring rain and set to work to make up for lost time. 
It rained so Saturday morning that I could not go up to Chappaqua, 
which gave me time to bring up my arrears of work; and to-day I 
have gone to work in earnest to cure my neuralgia. Saturday I must 
go to the farm, rain or shine, and Sunday evening I start for the West. 
And so you see why I don’t read many novels, 

I had not received yours enclosing I[——’s photograph when I saw 
you, though I said I had, misunderstanding your question. I have it 
now, and shall take the picture with me. Photographs are not those 
they represent, but are better than nothing. 

With kindly regards for your brothers and all friends, I am 

Yours, 
Horace GREELEY. 
XITI. 
DusvugQveE, Iowa, Sept. 24, 1871. 


My FRiEenp,—Do you care to hear further about those poor old 
teeth? I think I wrote you that I was leaving New York an invalid, 
with my face bound up in cotton bandages, neuralgia rampant, and 
generally out of repair. I had to ride all the three next nights, with 
one of the intervening days, stopping to speak the other day, and did 
not gain much; but after that 4 travelled more leisurely, and soon 
wore out my torment, by the help of dentists and their severe but 
‘transitory afflictions. Since then I have been travelling and speaking 
in comparative comfort, through Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa, 
which last I leave to-morrow morning. I speak twice in Illinois and 
twice in northern Ohio, and hope to be at home one week from to-day. 

Except a few scowling, threatening days in Minnesota, I have en- 
joyed delightful weather. But for riding nights and speaking out- 
doors at fairs, I should almost enjoy this vagabond life. But when I 
ride all night, and speak in the daytime, as at Des Moines, devotin 
the intervals to hand-shaking, ete., I get so weary sometimes that i 
can hardly stand up. Then I feel the weight of fifty years as I do 
not when fairly treated. 

I have letters from I——, saying that it is decided that they do 
not come home this fall, but go to the south of France for the winter. 
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Perhaps this is best, as mother is so weak that I—— dare not trust 
her to cross the ocean. She writes that she is very homesick, and 
means to come in the spring whether or no. I do hope you will yet 
know I——. There may have been better among us, but they are 
gone. She remains to attest the possibilities of our kindred. 

Of course you have been to the Convention, and seen many friends 
there, beside those you made. I would have attended if I could. 

I heard a lady (Miss Wilkes) preach in the Universalist church at 
Rochester, Minn., last Sunday, and she did well. I talked temperance 
that evening, and she assisted. I attended the Universalist church 
here this morning. 

Yours, 
Horace GREELEY. 
XIV. 
New York, Oct. 7, 1871. 


My Frienp,—I returned from the West last Sunday morning, 
having spoken twice each day—once to immense crowds in the open 
air, and each evening (on politics) at great length in halls—on the 28th 
and 29th ult. ; then started (from Youngstown, Ohio) and rode straight 
home. My throat was rough as a saw, but I came home in far better 
health and strength than I left. In fact, my work here is harder and 
more monotonous than any other, and my last week’s incessant writing 
has set me back more than a month of travelling and speaking. 

My folks are in Paris, on their way to Arcachon, near Bordeaux, 
where they expect to spend the winter in a hotel in a pine forest, in a 
very mild, health-giving climate. It was the best they could think 
of, but may not prove all they painted it. In the spring they will 
come home, D. V. I and take turns in caring for their 
helpless, suffering mother, who is disabled by rheumatism from walk- 
ing or even standing, though mind and voice are strong as ever. I 
grieve for I——’s worn anxious youth, which can never be regained, 
though she does not think of it. 

I have had a bright day at Chappaqua to-day, after five weeks’ 
absence. Lonely as it is, it looks like home. 

Which reminds me to say that I only write this because your letter 
just received intimates a doubt that allusion to my son would be 
agreeable, Two sons, who attained the ages of five and a half and 
six years respectively, have gone before me, and of whom I cherish 
none but tender and pleasant remembrances. The older, “ Pickie,” 
was a poet, the most beautiful child I ever saw, with the bluest eyes 
and the most heavenly golden hair I ever saw. I walked through the 
great Italian galleries two years after he was called away ; but none 
of the great painters had ever seen a child s0 lovely. My later son 
(Raphael) lived to be six months older than Pickie, and was also beau- 
tiful in soul and body, but more like me than like his brother, and not 
a poet at all,—only a very good, bright, noble boy. I seldom find 
time to think long of either now, but always recall them with sunny 
memories and a cheerful trust that they are awaiting me with love and 
trust. Yours, 

Horacr GREELEY, 
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XV. 
New York, Oct. 24, 1871. 


My FRrienp,—I have not many friends. My life has been too 
hurried, and too much absorbed in pressing duties and anxious cares. 
Of my few friends most are women; and these I am proud of. Some 
of them were school-mates, and know all that may be truly said in my 
dispraise. I wish to hold you permanently enrolled among them, be- 
cause hardly one of my older friends are in full religious sympathy 
with me. Even has gone to the Catholics, as has [the onl 7 
with whom I am in intellectual rapport; and so, as I grow old an 
weary, I need you as the one woman who can cundhennenil and appre- 
ciate my reveries concerning the Unseen World. 

I am right glad that you were here to hear Parepa, though I did 
not meet you. I am not regularly at the office, though frequently 
there. Yet, should you ever visit our city again, I wish you would 
advise me of your coming, so that I might find you if that were 

ssible, 
a I chanced to meet Barnum, full of his success in money-making, 
some two weeks ago, as I was going to Chappaqua. (He was going 
up to Bridgeport.) Probably it was the very day you came here. 

I have never seen Parepa (I believe), nor Nilsson, nor even Ristori. 
I have seen no opera since I went with you. I did go to see Miss 
Cushman last week, because my sister asked it, and because I knew 


her so my years ago. But, as I went alone, and the other actors 


= poor, I had rather a lonely evening. I must hear Nilsson—but 
when ? 

I have no word from my folks since they left Paris on their journey 
to the. southwest of France. They would travel slowly, halting at 
Tours and at Bordeaux. I should have heard from them at Arcachon 
ere this, and their silence augurs a slow and difficult journey. 

G wrote from Paris toa friend that she enjoyed that city, with 
only the drawback of her mother’s sufferings, and had found her 
“better half” in a young girl, daughter of a family who spent last 
winter in the Isle of Wight. She will find it very dull at Arcachon, 
with a poor chance of getting that variety of delicate food required by 
my suffering wife. 

And so good-night, my friend, whom I claim not more for myself 
than for the daughters who shall survive me. 

Yours, 
Horace GREELEY. 


XVI. 
New York, Nov. 14, 1871. 


My Frrenp,—We have had an election since I received your letter, 
and I have had bad news from my family, but later advices left them 
in improved health. But they have made a bad choice of a wintering- 
place,—Arcachon, near Bordeaux, near the southwest corner of France, 
which the high winds of the Bay of Biscay sweep fearfully in winter. 
They threaten to “move on” six hundred miles or so,—perhaps to 
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Nice, and perhaps to Italy itself. The children are worn out with 

travel and thoroughly homesick, but everything bends to the hope of 

retaining their mother in this sphere, and making her life as bearable 

as nay a I think, however, they will all come home in the spring. 
* * * * * * * * 


I wish it were possible for me to find rest this side of the grave, 
but it seems not to be. Work crowds me from every side. I do not’ 
seek it, but it comes. If I could be voted out of the editorship of the 
Tribune I could limit the rest of my work; but this seems to draw 
after it incessant applications to do more on every side, and there is no 
escape. Shall we never find time to talk of matters of higher and en- 
during moment? I have been chopping at Chappaqua every Saturday 
of late, and I have a lot of red cedar cut up into firewood and well 
seasoned. You know how pleasant is the odor of burning cedar. 
Well, I reserve this to warm and light my hearth when I can—at 
some future day, with my family about me—go up and spend three or 
four consecutive evenings, long bright evenings, reading choice poems, 
and discussing higher themes than those which engross such dreary 
letters as this from Yours, 

HoracE GREELEY. 


XVII. 
é New York, Nov. 26, 1871. 
My FrRrienp,— * ° . a . * 

We can consider this matter buried forever. I can surrender 
living friends, if I must; I must be faithful to the memory of the 
dead. 

Now give heed to a matter on which I do not wish any one’s good 
opinion but your own. .. . 

But here am I at the head of a newspaper which is a great prop- 
erty, which others mainly own. If it were all mine I might not 
mind the risk; but it belongs to others, and I must be seriously 
damaged by the course I am inclined to take. Moreover, if I take 
that course, I shall be widely believed to have thus sacrificed others’ 

roperty to my own personal resentment,—perhaps to my own am- 
ition. 

Such is my perplexity,—such the complex problems which active 
life is constantly proposing. ‘Take a week to think of this, and write 
me your conclusions, You like my G ; sodoI.... The call 
for her to cross the ocean was urgent, and she was even more prompt 
than I to respond to it. 

So you say that I am advertised to speak in Jersey on Thanksgiving 
Day? If so, it isa mistake. I start eastward to-morrow morning to 
lecture four times in New England, and hope to visit “the cot where I 
was born” on Thanksgiving Day, which I make a full holiday. So 
please note if that day be fair and mild, in which case I hope to make 
it one of enjoyment with the children of my father’s oldest sister. 

ours, 
Horace GREELEY. 
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XVIII. 
New York, Dec. 4, 1871. 
My FRienp,— * ” * * * * 

If I do not dare, do not forget my reasons. And yet it is possible 

that I may dare. . . . I shall stay at home the next coldest day of the 

ear. 
. Next to my birthplace I called on an old lady, formerly my 
mother’s next friend, who was present at my birth, and then thirty-two 
years old. My talk with her made me feel quite young. She is not 
so gray now as I am, and hardly older in mind or body. But m 
brother’s old orchard is in the last stage of dilapidation—my mother’s 
favorite tree utterly vanished. 

News to-day from my folks. . . . I—— means to get away b 
herself and take a run down to Italy for two or three weeks. I wish 
she would revere Rome more and the Pope less, but I hope she will 
go anyhow. 

And so good-night, for it is very late, and my leader on the mes- 
sage yet to proof-read. Yours, 
Horace GREELEY. 


XIX. 
New York, Dec. 25, 1871. 


My Frrenp,—Your last reached me at Clyde, Wayne Co., N.Y., 
last Wednesday. I had gone there to lecture, but a furious storm of 
snow and wind, with the mercury at zero, said I should not; so I didn’t. 
That night I sat four hours in a dépét, waiting a belated train, and next 
day wended to Perry, N.Y., where the mercury stood 26 below that 
morning. The last nine miles made by sleigh, and I was called at four 
next morning, to make six miles more in an open cutter to meet a train 
at six A.M. so as to reach my next appointment without mistake. 
Then three hours more of waiting (from ten to one) at a dépdt to catch 
a train that would take me home. And this broke down at Albany 
next morning, so that I had squandered my night to no purpose. My 
friend, in the good time coming, when women are to do everything, get 
elected sheriff if you can, but don’t try lecturing. It is too slavish. I 
must be counted out of it very soon. 

* * * * * * * * 

I have a letter from I to Dec. 1st. She was then hoping to 
get away by herself for a three weeks’ run down to Italy, as I barely 
hope she has done ere this, for I apprehend mother would decline to 
spare her when the moment came. I will enclose you G——’s last 
letter, which you may return at leisure. 

And so my sixtieth Christmas is going soberly and with abundance 
of work. I am no richer, unless in friends, for my last ten or twelve 
years’ hard work; and I begin to long for quiet and rest. I have 
hardly known what home meant for years, and am too busy to enjoy 
anything. I most regret the lack of time to read books. I hope I 
shall not die so ignorant as I now am. 
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I called on Mr. Barnum yesterday, and walked to church with him. 
He seems as well as ever. 
And so, with fervent Christmas wishes for your happiness, I remain 
Yours, 
Horace GREELEY. 


xx. 
New York, Jan. 9, 1872. 


My FRrEenp,—I have no excuse for inflicting my tediousness upon 
you, and will say nothing more of my perplexities. ... “ Nothing is 
so cowardly as Half a Million Dollars, except a full Million ;” and it 
is a solemn truth. “ How barely shall they who have riches enter the 
kingdom of God,” is an awful truth. It does not appall me, because it 
strikes so far away ; but I know how many it hits... . 

T am rejoicing in the faith that my I is enjoying the holiday 
season in Rome, ‘city of the soul,” which is her Mecca, and which she 
has long wished to visit. Ido not know that she went, but presume 
she did about Dec. 20th. She was to go alone from Bordeaux to 
Nice, where she had friends who would accompany her to Rome. I 
~ i? she would find (or make) friends for a good part of her journey 





They say that mother is very sweet and bright this winter, though | 


unable to walk. 
x * x * * * x x 


Yours, 
Horace GREELEY. 


XXI. 
New York, January 25, 1872. 


My FRrrenp,—Thank you for your last, which reached me on 
Monday afternoon, as I was leaving to lecture down East, whence I 
have to-day returned. I will keep out of politics* henceforth. 

I send you two volumes of Browning, whereof I only expect you to 
read half. I know how subtle and obscure he often is; but then he is 
mighty when he is in his happy mood, and I wish you would read 
“ Pippa Passes” some night when you are all alone,—read it slowly, 
and let the fervor steal upon you gradually, like darkness. I judge 
that one reading will suffice. 

Browning is a dramatist. ‘My Last Duchess” is but a fragment, 
but a fragment of a pyramid, a Tower of Babel. ‘The Blot i’ the 
Scutcheon” is to be pat as a drama, not asa poem. If you will read 
“ Luria” a second time I think it will pay. But a majority of the longer 
poems you will hardly be able to read once. And if you don’t, no 
matter. The shorter poems are mainly simple and forcible. The “ Cava- 
lier Tunes” seem to sing themselves,—I mean they seem éo me to do so. 
And, if you don’t like anything else, you will oblige me by liking 
Browning’s face, It pleases me better than Tennyson’s. 





* That is, in his correspondence with his lady friend. But his nomination 
to the Presidency compelled, very soon, a suspension of this resolution.—J. B. 


id 
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I send you letters from both my children, because to hear from I-—— 
in Rome is very much to me, and should be a little to my friends. 
G—— [is] taking care of her mother without I-——. 

* * * * * * * * 

I have much to do to-night, and will ask you to excuse and believe 
me Yours, 

Horace GREELEY. 


(To be continued.) 





THE POET. 


H® heard within his spirit’s inmost cell 
The troubled music of the world invade, 
The tumult of its wrathful passions swell, 
Its strife and anguish, not a whit afraid ; 


For o’er them all the voice he knew so well 
Cried, “Sing!” and, as the mandate he obeyed, 
The discords melted, and the tumult fell, 
The blended notes one Chant of Victory made. 


THE MUSICIAN. 


BECAUSE the windows of his soul were set 

Towards those high hills whereon the harps of God 
Sound sweet above the earth’s perpetual fret, 

Like singing birds that soar above the sod, 


Therefore, whene’er his fingers touched the keys 
Strange voices mingled in the sounds he woke, 
As if in those majestic harmonies 
Divine intelligencies lived and spoke. 


THE PAINTER. 


HE saw the moving forms of earth and sky, 
The waste of waters and the mirrored star ; 

He looked on all things with the open eye 
That draws its power of vision from afar, 


Then gave unto the canvas all he saw, 
Not what we see, but what God meant for seeing, 
That lay unborn, till one who knew its law 
Passed by, and looked, and called it into being. 
Vernon Paull, 
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THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA AND THE VICTORIAN 
NOVEL. 


a novel and the drama differ so widely in their respective 
methods that it is strange their results should be so closely com- 
parable as they are; for the impressions are really much the same 
which come from reading a well-written novel and from three hours in 
a good theatre. Hence arises the question whether these two literary 
forms have the same possibilities, or whether the one can accomplish 
anything where the ee fails, The answer to this is doubtful, but 
there is one point on which assurance seems warranted : it is the infe- 
rior adequacy of the drama to deal with vastness, to picture expanses 
of time and space. For while the novelist, by appealing to the mind’s 
eye alone, can make prominent what he pleases, the dramatist is re- 
stricted, in addressing the bodily eye, to the resources of the carpenter 
and costumer. The actors, too, almost monopolize attention by their 
hysical presence, their gestures, and the sound of their voices, and he 
is, therefore, compelled to devote himself exclusively to the niutual 
relations of the dramatis persone, together with the thought and action 
arising therefrom. The novelist, on the other hand, with an amplitude 
of detail cunningly wrought into his story can re-create an age and 
make a nation wear the buskin as well as a man. To point to his- 
torical plays and claim this power for the drama is to forget that Eng- 
land, France, or Rome, as the case may be, appears almost only as a 
name on the play-bill, and that it is Falstaff and Henry, Bessus and 
Arbaces, who live on the stage. = 
The difference, then, is one of perspective; and it is this which in 
a wide sense distinguishes the Elizabethan and the Victorian views of 
life, and thence of art. A pictorial print of the former period will 
show you, maybe, a human figure or two, well enough drawn as regards 
these, but indifferently as to surroundings and background ; while now- 
adays a broken teacup or distant hill-top is rendered almost as faithfully 
as the centre-piece. The fact is, man is now seen more nearly in his 
own place in the order of things. Darwin and Galileo have combined 
to clog his self-assertion and stimulate his wider interest, so that he 
now spreads a broader canvas for his art, which questions the Pleiades 
while paying full attention to street-lamps. Ulysses is still Ulysses, 
but he is now seen by Tennyson in place of Homer: he is “a part of 
all that he has met.” It is therefore the present aim of art to throw 
on life all manner of side-lights, such as the stage can hardly contrive, 
but which the novel professes to manage for those who can read. The 
round unvarnished tale of the early novelists has been dead for over a 
century, and in its place we have fiction that seeks to be as complete as 
life itself. 
Yet this effort after fulness has led to much error. In seeking to 
be all things the novel has usurped the functions of the pamphlet, 
the essay, and the platform, and:so far it has become ephemeral ; for, 
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broad though its canvas may be, it must lend every inch to universal 
human interest, or it ceases to be art. After all has been said about 
en and offsettings, it is still the human beings who absorb, 
and deserve to absorb, the reader’s interest, and nothing but what adds 
sensibly to the understanding of their characters has any business in 
the story. If the author wishes merely to express abstractions on 
matters social or religious, he should keep to the old paths and leave 
the novel alone. 

This tendency of the mass of novels to give themselves up to the . 
narrow interests of their time is in marked contrast with the Elizabethan 
drama ; and it suggests the reason why the latter is, on the whole, the 
more satisfactory. Like Sophocles, it “saw -tife steadily and saw it 
whole.” Nor is this magnifying the past at the expense of the present; 
for a clear gaze is much more difficult now than it was then,—now 
when knowledge is so vast and many-sided that none but the most 
spacious intellects can make it wisdom. Hence the prevailing lack of 
evenly-balanced minds. A great truth, like that of evolution, passes 
for the time-being for all truth, and art goes gadding after it. Sanity 
in this respect distinguishes the few; and it is because of Meredith’s 
pre-eminence among these that his work will probably endure. So far, 
at least, he is the Shakespeare of novelists, 

There is, then, in each of these periods an excellence and a relative 
defect: in the Elizabethan, roundness and balance, but, to us, a want 
of fulness; in the Victorian, amplified knowledge, but a falling short of 
comprehensiveness. And adapted to each respectively, the drama and the 
novel are its most expressive literary form. The limitations and sco 
of the drama are those of its time, and so of the novel. Even as the 
Elizabethan lived with all his might and was not troubled about many 
things, his art was intense and round, but restricted ; and as the Vic- 
torian commonly views life by the light of a patent reading-lamp, and 
80, sitting apart, sees much to perplex, the novel gives a more complex 
treatment of life, with rarer success in harmony. This rareness is not, 
however, due to the novel itself, but to the minds of its makers. In 
possibility it is indeed the greater of the two, being more epical ; for it 
is as capable of grandeur, and is ampler. 

This largeness in Victorian life and art argues in the great novelists 
a quality of spirit which it is difficult to name without being misun- 
derstood, and which is peculiarly non-Elizabethan. It argues what 
Burns would call a castigated pulse, a supremacy over passion. Yet 
they are not Lucretian gods, however calm their atmosphere; their 
minds are not built above humanity, but, being rooted deep in it, rise 
high. Hence they are fit to deal with life in all the heights and depths 
known to our time, even as the dramatists—having paid the “ price the 
gods exact for song, to become what we sing”—were able to speak of 
emotion in abiding language. Not that their plays are devoted solely 
to passion, but it is in this field that they excel all other English 
writers, Both periods are at heart earnest, and the stamp on the great 
_ literature of each is that of reality, heightened and made powerful by 
romance. Nor is their agreement herein greatly shaken by the novel 
laying considerable stress on the outside of life, while the drama is 

Vor. XLVII.—34 
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almost heedless of it; for they both seek to break into the kernel, their 
variance being chiefly one of method, dictated by difference of knowl- 
- edge, taste, and perception. The effects of expanded knowledge have 
already been observed, and those of an altered taste are too patent for 
comment ; as to the matter of perception there is at least one change of 
note; and that respects the insight shown into the lower classes. 

In this the Victorian is markedly the superior. It is true that there 
are still some, like Mr. Baring-Gould, who betray little but contempt 
. for the subject ; but these are exceptions and weaklings, 1] the great 
novelists are more or less successful, for as artists they are in sympathy 
with all men. Even Dickens, with all his caricatures, is often just and 
accurate. When he does fail in a serious attempt it is through becom- 
ing sentimental and strained; but this is his punishment for habitual 
farce. Thackeray takes up the subject seldomer, but, like Meredith, 
when he does he is pretty true. The most powerful pen, however, and 
the faithfullest, is George Eliot’s. In “Adam Bede” the “ working- 
man” for the first time received true and thorough treatment from lit- 
erature; he has here a book almost all to himself, and in it he does 
not fail to make use of the opportunity. Not that the author has 
marred him by making him unnecessarily a hero ; that would be taking 
away with the left hand what was given with the right, for heroes are 
the exceptions of life, and cannot therefore be said in any particular 
case to belong properly to a class. On the contrary, she has chosen an 
ordinary community and by romantic analysis of character shown its 
members to be as interesting and complex as the court of a rich heir 
or an evil baronet. Contrasted with this literature of democracy, the 
Elizabethan deals almost solely with princes and men of wealth. When 
- it does bring humble life on the stage, it generally treats it truly so far 
as it goes; but that is rarely very far. Beaumont and Fletcher seldom 
go beyond the use of a few citizens, picked at random from the streets 
of London, for purposes of low comedy. Ben Jonson is a little more 
varied and hardly ever so slight and superficial when he does get down 
so far ; but then his poor men are usually rascally servants or hangers- 
on, who ~~ by their — with it, to reveal the shadiness of 
upper life. Coming to Shakespeare, the point still holds ; for 
alt ough there is not a grade tf life irsahguennndeut in his men 
scant justice is done to men of low degree in representing them chiefly 
by such men as Bottom and Oswald. It is true that these and their 
neighbors are quite correct, but still there is not in the number a 
character worthy of more than passing notice. To all this contrast it 
can of course be answered that human nature does not vary with 
classes of society, that the drama does not lay stress upon simply ex- 
ternal distinctions, and that it was right to treat chiefly that ora os 
of men which lends itself to the most picturesque stage-representation. 
In this answer, too, the Elizabethan is justified. The matter, indeed, 
is remarkable only as it shows the drama and the novel to be repre- 
sentative of the attitudes of their respective periods to this subject. 

In turning, now, to consider the form rather than the material of 
these works, the question arises as to the truth of the common sayin 
that the later writers are much the more conscious in their methods of 
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execution.. Taken blindly, this leads into error. It does not mean, as 
some believe, that the Elizabethans wrote as birds build, or that their 
Muses were given to plenary inspiration ; for one can gather from stray 
sentences of Ben Jonson and the other dramatists who were not silent 
on themselves that these men had their thoughtful conceptions of method 
quite as much as was needful. The difference between them and the 
writers of to-day is that they worked not so much from models as from 
experience; they were mostly actors as well as dramatists, and suc- 
ceeded by keeping wide-eyed to please their audiences and themselves 
at the same time. Consequently, they did not love theory for its own 
sake; they did not breathe it like us. Therefore their work is un- 
marred by finesse and the other evils that spring from too deliberate 
urpose. 

: Chief among these is didacticism, or exposition. In the great 
writers many saving graces serve to lessen the consequent clumsiness, 
but in the smaller it is comical in its foolishness. "For instance, take 
the protean Mr. Grant Allen. As a man of science he is full of the- 
ories, and to prove these he writes novels. In the Rev. John Creedy, 
for example, he writes Q. E. D. to the proposition that racial difference 
constitutes a natural barrier to marriage. An English girl marries a 
negro of good education who is about to go to Africa as a missionary, 
and agrees to accompany him. Before they start, however, an old 
sailor, skilled in niggers, is made to shake his head over the marriage 
and the folly of the girl following Creedy to the land of his own 

ple. One immediately knows the rest. The writer takes his char- 
acters by the nape of the neck and puts them through some manceuvres 
which triumphantly prove his proposition. They cannot help them- 
selves; the author is there with his theory, and they must conform. 
This is an extreme example, but it is the little masters of a craft who, 
by exaggeration, show the defects of the great. So we find this ten- 
dency to didactic clumsiness in even the best novelists. In George 
Eliot it takes the form of discursions in tame, uneasy satire ; in Thack- 
eray it becomes little sermons, full of yearning or chiding; in Meredith 
it is virile but unnecessary. In none of these does it destroy the story, 
as in Grant Allen; it merely weakens it; but in Dickens and Reade 
it is at times quite destructive. 

That this flaw is not to be found in the old dramatists is too clear 
to be gainsaid. Except that they were happy in sound mercantile 
imaginations, they could mostly say, with Burns,— 


For me, an aim I never fash: 
I rhyme for fun. 


Indeed, no period in our literature is so free from the didactic and 
moralizing tendency, while so powerful in making truth plain. For 
the present, although it is noisy with the cry of “ Art for its own sake,” 
it yet remains that the novel is more conscious of its object in life than 
the Elizabethan drama; and so far as it shows this it is weaker. 
Matthew Arnold was of opinion that.as a people we really do like 
sermons, and it is probably this liking which makes our ears dull to 
Tennyson’s warning not to cramp art by “hooking it to some useful 
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end.” For this is just what an author seeks to do when he turns from 
his story to the “ gentle reader.” 

Perhaps another reason for the novel being thus cumbered with 
discursive essays is the seemingly common belief that it may be as long 
as you please. A play has to be seen at a sitting, so that the patience 
of the audience and the time of late trains have to be consulted ; but, 
as a novel can be taken up and laid down at pleasure, the author is 
almost unrestricted. Nor is this. merely a vulgar opinion, for we find 
Mr. Baring-Gould thinking of an eight-volume novel! Thackeray too, 
and Dickens, and even George Eliot, though not absurd in length, yet 
show a dimness of mind to the fact that a novel as well as a play has 
its natural limits, with finger-posts everywhere saying, Thus far, and 
no farther. As for Meredith, one hesitates to name Fim in this con- 
nection, for he has this sin only when exceeding cleverness—his worst 
fault—tempts him to juggle a little in paradoxical dissertation. The 
others, however, not only err more in this broad road, but have the 
additional fault of prosing in unnecessary description. The example 
was set by Scott, and ever since his time the majority of novels have 
been weak where they might have been strong, being conventional 
where intelligence and aim should be in free combination. Their fa- 
miliar fault is to be lavish, thereby blurring rather than brightening 
the human figures ; whereas description ought to be strictly limited to 
the elucidation of a situation or the revelation of character. This ra- 
tional use is perhaps best illustrated by “The Egoist,” where the writer 
expresses the quiet, domestic beauty of Leetitia’s character by a pointed 
reference to her favorite view ;* for it forms a background so apt that 
we think most clearly of her when we set her against it,—even as Clara 
seems at home to the imagination amidst the Alpine scenery on which 
the curtain finally falls, Such a use of description is an exact parallel 
to Shakespeare’s when he wishes to express Othello’s rage. The Moor 
in one imaginative sentence places himself before a visionary back- 
ground, where the forces of nature are but a symbol of the passion that 
is carrying him before it : 

Never, Iago. Like to the Pontic sea, 

Whose icy current and compulsive course 

Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 

To the Propontic and the Hellespont, 

Even so my bloody thoughts, with violent pace, 
Shall ne’er look back, ne’er ebb to human love. .. . 

A passage like this is a proof of the power of the drama even in this 
direction ; for, despite the concrete scenery of the stage, which rather 
clogs than facilitates imagination, there is something in such language 
which the novel, at its best, cannot approach. There is something in 
a line like 

To the Propontic and the Hellespont, 


or in passages containing such sound as 


the murmurous surge 
That on the unnumbered idle pebbles chafes, 





* Chapter xvi. 
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which is infinitely beyond It is the lyrical note, wherein sound 
and meaning go on multiplying each other beyond computation. Con- 
trasted with it, prose has powers of description that are, so to speak, 
definite and appreciable. And thus the drama makes up what it loses 
in — from physical limitations, by the greater adaptability of 
its language to the requirements of the situation, commanding as it 
all the subtleties of verse together with the necessary resources of 


Tf. D. Robb. 


does 
prose. 





YARNS ABOUT DIAMONDS. 


, into the history of diamonds and diamond-discoveries 
discloses some very remarkable facts. Alas! how often the story 
of a diamond is the story of a crime, perhaps treason or homicide! 
Dynasties have been overthrown, empires bought and sold, royalty im- 
prisoned and even poisoned, and almost every species of tragedy en- 
acted, for the sake of this little glittering bauble of the earth. But, 
then, are not diamonds worth more than human life? 

What is a diamond? The diamond, derived from the Greek 
“adamant,” is the hardest and most highly valued of all known sub- 
stances. It is simply carbon comataliinels and in its greatest purity. It 
becomes electric by friction, and when cut and polished is lustrous 

‘beyond description. Who has not been dazzled by it? 

Diamonds are found in alluvial soils, in the sands of rivers, and in 
quartz, sandstone, or conglomerate, where they are sometimes associ- 
ated with gold. India, South Africa, the Brazils, the Ural Mountains, 
Golconda, Malacca, Borneo, Australia, Algiers, and even North Caro- 
lina and Georgia, have been productive of fine diamonds. Brazil 
produces yearly from twenty-five to thirty thousand carats of diamonds, 
although not more than one-third of these are capable of being cut. 
The waste and dust of diamonds is called boré. 

Diamonds are ground into curious shapes: the briliant form is the 
best to bring out the beauty of the stone. The greater the number of 
facets, the greater the value of the gem. There are also rose and table — 
diamonds. Dalbeck, a Dutchman, was the first to invent, in the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, the art of sawing diamonds when 
their depth was too great for their surfaces. On account of the nu- 
merous recent discoveries of diamonds in various parts of the earth, 
they are not now held to be of nearly the same value that they were 
in the former primitive ages of their procurement. 

Diamonds are found of divers colors. We have the yellow, black, 
blue, and even a few red diamonds, although a first-class white dia- 
mond is the rarest and most precious of them all. The Star of Dia- 
monds, from South Africa, Dieulafait describes as a lovely stone, which 
attracted attention by revealing under the microscope a prospect of 
pointed mountain-crests lit up by vivid sunlight in all the colors of 
-the rainbow.. * E 
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Tavernier, who saw the ay meen in 1665, explicitly states 
that it weighed in the rough (drut) nine hundred and seven ratis, or 


about seven hundred and ninety carats. 
Barbot represents it as being oo water, of a soft rosy tint, 
and twenty thousand pounds 


and estimated as worth four hund 
sterling. 

Brock tells us that this wonderful stone presented the form of an 
egg cut in half, and was about as big as a common hen’s egg. It was 
cut by Hortensio Borgis, who was but poorly paid for his pains. 

The Braganza of Brazil has been valued by Romé Delisle at no less 
than three hundred million pounds sterling, and is said to be the size 
of a goose’s egg and to oil diets hundred and eighty carats, or, at’ 
the rate of one hundred and fifty carats to the. ounce, over eleven 
ounces, Emanuel makes this mammoth stone weigh as much as eigh- 
teen hundred and eighty carats, which would bring its weight to over 
a pound troy. 

The Regent probably comes next,—second to the Great Mogul,— 
for the Braganza has no parallel, though it has never been cut, and 
there is a tremendous loss usually attending that operation. 

The nt was bought by the Duke of Orleans in 1717. In the 
inventory of the French crown jewels, drawn up in 1791, it is valued 
by authority at twelve million cs. However, it weighed but one 
hundred and thirty-seven carats when cut, having been unfortunately 
reduced from four hundred and ten carats in the rough by bad work- 
manship. 

Murray asserts that a fragment was broken off by the ignorance of 
the person who found it (said to have been a slave or a felon), having 
struck it a blow with a hammer. (Diamonds have often been split by 
cleavage.) This, if true, would go to show that the Braganza is quite a 
brittle stone, and liable in consequence to most painful waste. Jeffries’s 
estimation places its actual cut value at between five and six million 
pounds. Some sceptics even suppose it to be merely a piece of rock- 
crystal, however. 

We have the Russian Orloff, the Austrian Yellow, the French 
Blue, the Dresden Green, the Star of the South, the Mountain of 
Splendor, the Eye of God, the Moon of Mountains, the Star of Africa, 
the Star of Sarawak, the Sea of Glory, the Pasha of Egypt, the Na- 
-poleon, the Rajah, the Shah, the Turkey, the Brazilian, the Rhodes, 
‘and likewise the Pear of Persia, and the Bantam ; but all of them are 
not t. 

here are diamonds of a violet, olive, fire-color, sapphire, and ruby- 
red; but the latter is one of the rarest of natural products. We are 
told that “an affluent of the Coleroon, somewhat north of the Palghat 
Pass, in the Southwestern Ghauts, is the locality where this unique 
specimen was found.” It is a flame of crimson, a drop of blood, 

The best diamond-cutter is, or was, Mr. Voorsanger, of the Messrs. 
Coster’s establishment at Amsterdam, who cut the great Koh-i-Nar, 
and who has been paid as high as five thousand piel sterling for his 
work on a single stone. <doqu di i 

How are diamonds discovered? Mines and rivers yield them, Ao- 
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cident reveals them. Negro slaves find them in the fields and steal 
them. In the very presence of their masters, they hide them in their 
hair, their mouths, their ears, between their toes and fingers. They 
will throw them away and return for them at the dead of night. They 
will conceal diamonds in wounds made in their flesh, besides swallowing 
them, although the certain penalty of the deed is death or torture. 
Kluge truly observes that of the few large diamonds hitherto extracted 
from the earth each has its own particular story,—in many instances, 
of crimes and outrages. It may be truly said that they are washed in 
human blood. 

The history of India abounds with accounts of horrors committed 
for the acquirement of valuable diamonds. 

The French Regent was found by a slave in the Parteal mines, on 
the Kistna, in 1701. In order to secure his treasure, he cut a hole in 
the calf of his leg and inserted it in the wound, afterwards selling it 
to a skipper for a mere song. 

The Crown of the Moon occasioned a fiendish crime. Sir John 
Malcolm ‘has written of a heinous Persian practice in its biography : 

“ Risa Kuli Khan, governor of Kazeram, came to pay the Ichi a 
visit. This old nobleman had a silk band over his eye-sockets, havin 
had his eyes put out during the fierce struggle between the Zend dad 
Kajar families for the throne and royal treasures (in gold and precious 
stones) of Persia. He thus related his terrible tortures to us: ‘I had 
been too active a partisan,’ said he, ‘to expect much mercy when I 
fell into the clutches of the rascally tribes of Zend. I looked fer 
death, and was rather surprised at the lenity which condemned me tat 
to the loss of my eyes. A stout fellow of a feresh came in as exece- 
tioner of the sentence. He had in his hand a large blunt knife Shieh 
he meant to make his instrument of torture. I offered him twenty 
_ tomdms if he would use a penknife that I showed him. He refused 

in the most brutal manner. Seeing,’ continued Riza, ‘that I had no 
tenderness to look for from him, I pretended submission to my fate, 
and laid myself upon my back. He seemed quite pleased, tucked up his 
sleeves, brandished his knife, and very composedly put one knee on my 
chest, and was proceeding to his butchering work, when, observing him 
off his guard, f raised one of my feet, and, planting it in the pit of his 
stomach, sent him heels over head. I at once sprang up; so did my 
enemy ; we had a short tussle, but he was the stronger, and, having 
knocked me down, finally succeeded in cutting out my eyes.’ The 
sadness of this recital of his misfortunes brought tears to our own 
pitying eyes. So you see that even the possession of princely jewels 
the disadvantage of attendant trials.” It has been well observed 


that “cupidity, murder, robbery, and remorse are prime factors in 
most diamond matters,” and that “trouble, political, social, and per- 
sonal, accompanies the god-like gem from its earliest to its latest rest- 
i 

a he story of the Star of South Africa, discovered at the Cape of 
Good Hope, is thus related by Mr. Murray: “ Albania was a portion 
of. the a territory, settled by Dutch colonists under terms made 


with Wat One of the colonists was a Mr. Van Niekirk. Mr. 
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O’Rielly, who was returning from the interior to Colesberg, called 
upon Mr. Van Niekirk and remained with him over-night. In the 
course of the evening, one of Van Niekirk’s children, a little girl, was 
playing on the floor with some of the pretty pebbles which are common 
in the neighborhood of the Vaal River. Mr. O’Rielly’s attention was 
directed to one of the stones which threw out a very strong light, and 
which in Mr. O’Rielly’s eyes seemed unusually bright. He accordingly 
took it up from the floor and at once offered to buy it of the owner. 
The simple-minded Boer said he would take no money for a stone, but 
that if Mr. O’Rielly had a mind to it he could have it. The latter, 
however, said that he believed it to be a precious stone of value, and 
would not consent to take it for nothing. He gave Mr. Van Niekirk 
half its estimated value (made by a jeweller at Grahamstown), namely, 
five hundred pounds, and it was subsequently sold to Messrs. Lilien- 
field Brothers, of Hopetown, for eleven thousand two hundred pounds 
sterling.” This lucky windfall, we see, was quite accidental. The 
Star of the South, sold for eighty thousand pounds sterling, was picked 
out by a negress when at work in the mines of Minas-Geraes, The 
Austrian: Yellow, lost by Charles the Bold at the battle of Morat, was 
picked up by a peasant, who, taking it for a piece of glass, sold it for 
a florin. The Abbas Mirza was used by a beggar of Khorassan as a 
flint for his steel, and weighed one hundred and thirty carats. It cost 
ten. thousand pounds to cut it at Teheran. 

Thieves have stolen, and broken into several pieces, for better safety 


of sale, some of the earth’s finest diamonds,—a worse sacrilege than 
the wanton vandalism of the Goths and Huns. 

What stones have been so treated? Notably, the French Blue, 
which was reduced by cleavage into one large and two small fragments. 
It originally weighed one hundred and twelve carats and was worth 
three million francs. The famous Regen itself was once stolen from 

f 


the Tuileries, On the morning of September 17, 1791, Monsieur 
Sergent and the two other commissioners of the Paris Commune per- 
ceived that some time during the night robbers had made their way in, 
by scaling the colonnade from the side of the Place Louis XV. and 
through a window in that direction. Having by these means obtained 
access to the great halls of the Garde Meuble, they had torn off the 
seals without forcing the locks, carried away the enormous treasures 
contained in the cabinets, and vanished without leaving any other trace 
of their presence. Several suspects were arrested, but were released 
after a protracted inquiry. An anonymous letter was addressed to the 
Commune, stating that some of the stolen jewels would be found in a 
ditch in the Allée des Veuves, Champs-Elysées. M. Sergent at once 
hastened, in company with his colleagues, to the _ indicated. Here, 
sure enough, was unearthed, among other valuables, the Regent dia- 
mond, which prdbably because of its vast worth had been obliged to 
be abandoned by the thieves themselves, Finally, one of the culprits 
surrendered himself to the police and made a complete confession. 
His name was Baba,—but not Ali. The criminals were convicted and 
condemned to the galleys, except Baba and Bourgeois, who were im- 
prisoned at Bicétre, where they died. This ended the affair. 
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It has been eloquently remarked, “ A jewel may rest on an English 
lady’s arm that saw Alaric sack Rome, and beheld before—what not? 
The treasures of the palaces of the Pharaohs and of Darius, or the 
camp of the Ptolemies, come into Europe on the neck of a vulgar pro- 
consul’s wife, to glitter at every gladiator’s butchery in the amphithe- 
atre, then pass in a Gothic ox-wagon to an Arab seraglio at Seville, 
and so back to its native India, to figure in the peacock throne of the 
Great Mogul, to be bought by an Armenian for a few rupees from an 
English soldier, and so at last come hither.” 

The Regent diamond, or Pitt diamond, which weighs in its cut state 
one hundred and thirty-six and three-fourths carats, is unrivalled in 
its limpidness and ite form, its diameter and its depth being nearly 

ual. It was found in Golconda, and was brought a India by an 
English gentleman named Pitt, the grandfather of the first Earl of 
Chatham, and by him sold to the Duke of Orleans for one hundred 
and thirty thousand pounds sterling. It decorated the hilt of the 
sword of state of the First Napoleon, was taken by the Prussians at 
Waterloo, and now belongs to the King of Prussia. The Sanci dia- 
mond, weighing one hundred and six carats, has a still more interesting 
history. it belonged to Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, who 
wore it in his hat at the battle of Nancy, where he fell. A Swiss 
soldier found it, and sold it to a clergyman fora guiden. It passed 
into the possession of Anton, King of Portugal, who was ro to 
sell it, the price being one hundred thousand francs; and it shortl 
afterwards became the property of a French gentleman named Sanci, 
whose descendant being sent as ambassador to Soleure, King Henry 
III. required the diamond as a pledge; but the servant who was car- 
rying it to the king was attacked by robbers on the way and murdered, 
not, however, till ie had swallowed the diamond. His master, fully 
confident, of his faithfulness, caused his body to be opened, and found 
it in his stomach. .This diamond came into possession of the crown of 
England, and James II. carried it with him to France in 1688. Louis 
XV. wore it at his coronation. In 1835 it was purchased by a Rus- 
sian nobleman for half a million of rubles (eighty thousand pounds 
sterling). 

In the year 1786 the Hastings diamond was sent by the Nizam of 
the Deccan to King George III., whose favor Mr. Hastings was about 
that time anxious to secure. He was on his trial for having endowed 
the nation with an Eastern empire. Commissioned to deliver the 
jewel to the king, this circumstance brought both himself and the 
royal family into great trouble. . This gave rise to numerous scurrilous 
writings and caricatures, which were publicly hawked about the streets 
of London and exhibited in the shop-windows. The following, re- 

inted,' with: some slight but necessary modifications, by Thomas 
Wri ht in his ‘Caricature History of the Georges,” is a fait sample 


r 
of all: 


I'll sing you a song of a diamond so fine, 

That soon in the crown of our monarch will shine; 
Of its size and its value the whole country rings, 
By Hastings bestowed on the best of all kings. 
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From India this jewel was lately brought o’er; 
Though sunk in the sea, it was found on the shore, 

And just in the nick to 8t. James's it got, 

Oonveyed in a bag by the brave Major Scott. 


“ But run, Jenky, run!” adds the king in delight, 

“ Bring the queen and the princesses here for a sight : 
They never would pardon the negligence shown, 

If we kept from their knowledge #0 glorious a stone.” 


In the princesses run, and, surprised, cry, “‘ Oh, la! 
’Tis as big as the of a pigeon, papa!” 

“ And a pigeon of plumage worth plucking is he,” 
Replies our good monarch, “ who sent it to me!” 


Now God save the queen! while the le I teach 

How the king may grow rich, while the Commons impeach. 
Then let nabobs go plunder and rob as they will, 

And throw in their diamonds as grist to his mill. 


David Graham Adee. 





A SONG OF CHANGES. 


I SANG in the sun the whole day long, 
I sang in the sun a merry song, 

I would not believe in grief or wrong ; 

I sang in the sun the whole day long. 


I sat in the dark and moaned all night, 
I had lost my faith in truth and right, 
And I had no hope of coming light ; 

I sat in the dark and moaned all night. 


And yet at dawn in my heart I heard 
Once more the voice of a singing bird, 
But memory hushed it with a word, 
So my lips ne’er echoed what I heard. 


And now I am neither sad nor gay; 
I have learned at last that night and day, 
Sunshine and shadows, away ; 
So now I am neither sad nor gay. 
E. C. White. 
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BREVITY IN FICTION. 


E interminable novel belongs to ages less crowded and more leisurely than 

ours. Our ancestors of two hundred years ago could enjoy those impossi- 
ble folio romances, as unreadable now as the Bodies of Divinity with which they 
shared the field; and after a less monstrous bulk superseded the folios, “ Clarissa 
Harlowe” could lure weeping admirers through eight volumes, and “ Evelina” 
erchain attention through five. But when stage-coaches gave way to steam, 
the mind learned to travel as rapidly as the body. The three-volume novel still 
lingers in England, a sad survival, by grace of Mudie. When the circulating 
library gives forth its long-delayed fiat, this cumbrous form will give way to 
American compactness. Half a century back, all our fiction, alike the reprints 
of Scott and Bulwer and the originals of Cooper, Paulding, and Simms, appeared 
' in two thinnish volumes; but for a generation or more the demand has been for 
that which can be held complete in the hand, if not carried in the pocket. Even 
the double-columned octavo practically ended with the war. The thin paper 
quarto, which can be rolled up in transit and tossed aside after perusal, has lost 
its pre-eminence of ten or fifteen years ago. For preservation, or even for sale 
at the book-stalls and on the cars, the notable class of “ 12mo et infra” carries all 
before it. A solitary house, which deals solely in translations, still affects the 
two-volume form in careful moderation; but two volumes are usually held one 
too many for contemporary fiction. 

’ The need of condensation has affected the novel itself, as well as its integu- 
ment; comparative brevity is felt to be the soul of narration. The shrinkage is 
not so great as in poetry, for prose is the natural human language, whereas 
most of us can now take our verse only in homeopathic doses. The romance 
of three hundred thousand words is still tolerated, while the epic of one-fourth 
as many finds no publisher, or falls still-born from the press. It must bea great 
writer who in our day ventures on the dimensions of “Copperfield” or “ Pen- 
dennis” or “Middlemarch,” and our ablest authors of both hemispheres find 
that they can usually paint to advantage on a smaller canvas. For obvious 
reasons, the story that can be read in an evening or two is displacing its elder 
brother, who requires the leisure of weeks. 

In the first place, life no longer lazily drags one foot after the other, but 
moves on wheels at from five to fifty miles an hour. To a dozen books worth 
reading in Scott’s time there are a hundred now. Where a few topics demanded 
attention, a multitude are now knocking at our doors. Before this flood of in- 
ventions and improvements and contrivances came in, a single pursuit might 
engross one’s energies; but the modern man must be Argus-eyed,—his brain is 
no longer a private house, but a hotel. The new order may not be wholly wel- 
come or beneficent, but it has arrived, and apparently to stay. We are driven 
at this breakneck pace, whether we will or no; and whoever has anything to 
say to us by way of instruction or entertainment must know how to say it in 
compact and business-like fashion, for we can give him only a modicum of our 
precious time. Even if it be Meredith or Stevenson, other men and other books 


also must have their chance. 
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Nor is it necessary to suppose that literature perforce suffers by being lim- 
ited (in individual samples) to exercise-grounds of moderate extent. On the 
contrary, Pegasus is put on his mettle by a short heat. The opportunity for 
dawdling, for twaddle, for overmuch scenery and costume, for minute and irrel- 
evant details, is wholesomely restricted. If it be thought essential to describe 
table-cloths and teacups, the heroine’s gowns and her struggling rose-bush in the 
back yard, at least five hundred pages will be required. But perhaps we could 
dispense with these divagations, and with some of the conversational ameni- 
ties wherewith the photographic novelists are wont to interlard their scenes, as 
thus: 

“He entered the room, bowing gracefully, his faultless beaver in his hand. 
‘Good-morning, Miss Featherstonhaugh,’ he observed ; ‘I hope you are well.’ 

“* Very well indeed, Mr. Jenkinson,’ she replied, smiling sweetly. ‘What 
a delightful day !’” 

Surely exchanges like these might be left to the imagination. What does 
it matter about his hat and her smile, seeing they are noway remarkable in 
themselves, and contribute but most remotely to any result? And yet, if all 
the inexpensive padding of this sort were to be “cut,” how many portly works 
might be reduced to the dimensions of a Lippincott’s tale! It may be dangerous 
to experiment with watered stock, but tapping has benefited many a dropsical 
patient, and some expansive portraitures of life might be bettered, like the 
clothes in Monday’s wash, by hanging them up to dry. 

Moreover, the lengthy novel is often really two or more stories rolled into 
one, or rather connected by ligaments less native and inveterate than that which 
bound the Siamese twins together. Perhaps it is impossible, or at least difficult, 
to fill up our assigned space with the hero and his proper belongings; therefore 
let us take his cousin or brother-in-law, and devote every other chapter to their 
adventures and adjuncts. Bring in a bewildering cloud of figures, slightly related 
to each other; keep several distinct plots on tap, or, as Mr. Howells advises, 
offer a series of pictures or episodes without any plot at all; and nothing but 
the limitations of human life and patience need prevent your going on forever. 
Such was the old style, in many respectable and some famous fictions. To in- 
stance a single book of no remote date, eminently able and equally unsatisfac- 
tory: Mr. James’s “ Portrait of a Lady” suddenly stopped apropos of nothing in 
particular, apparently in the middle of the story (certainly not in sight of any 
reasonable or permissible end), leaving the heroine in an extremely tight place, 
from which she might have been rescued in another five hundred pages or so. 

This sort of inchoate promiscuity (to speak with respect) is less likely to 
obtain in the short novel, if only because there is less room for it. The work- 
man, having but a moderate block to work on, cannot well dwarf his bust with 
too huge a pedestal, or obscure his main figures by voluminous surroundings in 
the way of vegetation, furniture, and attendant sprites. He must stick to his 
theme and tell his story without undue circumlocution. Thus he is more likely 
to study and produce dramatic unity than if he had three times the space at 
command; and whether his stage be the world without or the world within, 
whether his motif be sensational or psychologic, he will find (supposing he 
works on the right principle and with competent powers) that he can, like one 
driving in a well-ordered park, get over a good deal of ground in a very mod- 
erate space, 


' Frederic M. Bird. 
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THE art of annexing a continent, which had its first modern example in 
the occupation of America by the maritime nations of Europe, has developed 
remarkably within the present century, if we may judge from the rapidity with 
which the same nations are taking possession of Africa. The annexation of 
this continent has progressed as far within twenty years as that of America did 
within two centuries. Twenty years ago, the cry of “ Africa for the Africans” 
would have had some warrant in fact. To-day, “Africa for the Europeans” 
would better indicate the situation, since fully five-sixths of the whole continent 
are covered by European claims. 

Until recently, European nations, with the exception of England, were 
supine as regarded African colonization, and we may date the beginning of this 
new era in African history with the discovery by Stanley of the great Congo 
Basin, in 1877. The task of the modern unfoldment of Africa began, indeed, 
with Livingstone in 1843, since which date Burton, Speke, Grant, Baker, Du 
Chaillu, Stanley, and others have done such efficient work that little of the con- 
tinent remains to be explored. This era of discovery has been followed by one 
of annexation, which promises within a few years to absorb the continent as a 
whole. The story of this annexation is one worthy of extended treatment, but 
we can deal with it only with great brevity. . 

The most enormous single seizure of land is that of the great Congo State, 
a vast section of over one million square miles in area, cut out of the heart of 
Africa, and everywhere easily accessible by the Congo and its many navigable 
affluents. This is at present under Belgian influence, though Germany is cast- 
ing covetous glances towards it. Within the past year the whole of Africa 
south of the equator, not previously occupied, has been annexed. England, 
pushing her claims up from Cape Colony, has extended her dominion over 
Bechuanaland, and her sphere of influence over the vast district reaching from 
the Zambesi River north to the Congo State, bounded on the west by Portuguese 
Angola, and on the east by the Portuguese province of Mozambique, Lake Nyassa, 
and the southern extremity of Lake Tanganyika. The large district west of 
Bechuanaland—the country of the Hottentots—has been annexed by Germany. 

On the east side of Africa, north of Mozambique, is a great German pro- 
tectorate, extending from Zanzibar inward to the lake region and the Congo 
State, while north of this again is the vast territory of the British East Africa 
Company, which reaches westward from the coast to Victoria Nyanza and the 
Oongo State and northward to Darfur and Kordofan. On the Gulf of Aden 
are English and French districts, while Italy has established a protectorate over 
Abyssinia and a great part of the region of the Gallas and Somalis. In addition 
‘to these are the recently-formed English protectorate over the island of Zanzibar 
and the extension of a French “sphere of influence” over Madagascar. Thus 
very little of East Africa is left under free native dominion. 

On the west coast annexation has been, if possible, still more active, scarcely 
a hundred miles of coast being left to the native States. First comes French 
Congo, a great district extending from the ocean to the Congo River. North 
of this is the Cameroons district, claimed by Germany, with a long coast-line 
and an extension northward nearly to 10° N. latitude and indefinitely inward. 
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The coast of Guinea, between Liberia and the Cameroons, is divided up between 
England, France, and Germany, with the exception of a strip of native territory 
about one hundred miles in length. On the north Atlantic coast England has 
Sierra Leone and the Gambia district, Portugal a small claim known as Portu- 
guese Guinea, Spain a section of the Sahara between Capes Bojador and Blanco, 
and France all the remainder. This great French district extends on the coast 
from Cape Blanco to Sierra Leone, with the exception of the small English and 
Portuguese claims indicated, and inward on the line of the Senegal River to 
Sego on the upper Niger, including the whole region of Senegambia. In addi- 
tion to these coast claims England and France have recently placed protector- 
ates over interior regions of vast extent. France, from her Mediterranean 
acquisitions of Algeria and Tunis, has stretched her sphere of influence over a 
broad belt of the Sahara, extending southward to a boundary-line reaching 
from Lake Tchad to the town of Say on the Niger. England, grasping upward 
from the Gulf of Guinea, claims a broad district along and east of the Niger, 
reaching inward to this French boundary-line: so that the claims of the two 
nations now extend over a wide region stretching from the Gulf of Guinea to 
the Mediterranean. If we add to the above the Turkish sovereignty in Tripoli 
and Egypt, and the English power over Egypt, we shall have completed our 
review of the partition of Africa. 

The districts thus annexed cover five-sixths of Africa, only about two million 
square miles remaining unappropriated, and this largely made up of the Libyan 
- Desert, which no one wants. As for the French Sahara, it is much less a desert 
than is generally supposed. Water seems to be everywhere present at no great 
depth, and an oasis is easily formed by the boring of. an artesian well. Hun- 
dreds of such fertile spots have been made, and French engineers are still busy 
in this profitable enterprise. As regards the comparative dimensions of these 
European claims to African territory, it may be briefly stated that England 
holds about two million square miles, mostly good territory ; France about two 
and a half millions, largely desert; Germany about one million, much of it of 
little value; the Congo State one million, generally available; Portugal half a 
nillion, much of it excellent; and Italy about one-third of a million, embracing 
probably much good land. 

- If it now be asked, what steps are being taken by European nations towards 
the control of their African possessions, it may be answered that these claims as 
yet exist largely on paper only,—the “keep off” warning of the watch-dog,— 
but that much is being done to render them actual, Steamers are now navi- 
gating the Zambesi and the Congo, fortified trading-posts exist along these rivers, 
and a railroad is being built from the mouth of the Congo to its navigable upper 
reaches. A second railroad, to run from Mombasa, in British East Africa, to 
the Victoria Nyanza, was inaugurated August 26, 1890, It will be supplemented 
by steamers on Lakes Victoria Nyanza, Tanganyika, and Nyassa, and possibly 
by railroads between these lakes. A third and more ambitious project is enter- 
tained by France, that of building a railroad from Algeria to Lake Tchad, across 
two thousand miles of desert. A route has been selected for this road, which is 
to start from Constantine and Biskra in Algeria. It will, when built, doubtless 
become the channel of an extensive commerce, from the old oases and the new 
ones that are being formed, and from the Lake Tchad region*of the Soudan. 

These are but preliminary steps towards the consolidation of the European 
possessions in Africa, Others will follow as necessity demands them, and the 
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next quarter of a century will probably see the whole of Africa covered by 
European claims, the slave-trade extinguished, and a great portion of the “ Dark 
Continent” opened up to trade and the influences of civilization, with the pos- 
sible beginning of an active European colonization, and the replacement of the 
existing barbarian governments by more enlightened and peaceful political 


conditions. 
Charles Morris. 
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BY ONE OF THEM. 


Ir does not matter much to a boy whether he is good-looking or the reverse. 
He is not obliged to wait for somebody to ask him to dance, and his matrimonial 
prospects don’t appear to suffer any serious discount from personal shortages that 
would send a girl’s stock away down below par, or even put her out of the market 
altogether. One never sees a man so hideous or repulsive but that some woman 
is ready to marry him, if he will only ask her; but men are less philanthropic, 
and so the ugly girls are generally left to run to waste as unappropriated bless- 
ings. The “handsome is as handsome does” theory won’t hold at all after we 
get out of the nursery, and a little experience soon convinces us that it is a fraud 
and a delusion, like that other domestic fiction, about the drumstick being the 
choicest part of the fowl, with which our elders used to impose upon the unsus- 
pecting simplicity of our childhood. 

We ugly girls never get any drives in the Park, nor free seats at the theatre; 
and as for ice-cream and French candy, no matter how handsomely we deport 
ourselves, we shouldn’t know the taste of either if we waited to have it bestowed 
upon us as a reward of merit. Indeed, the expensiveness of being an ugly girl 
is one of the worst things about it: there are no perquisites. We get none of 
the plums out of. life’s pudding, for under present conditions men‘do all the 
carving, and, as one of them says, “ All the fine things we think and say about 
women apply to those only who are tolerably good-looking or graceful.” 

Now, suppose the same rule applied to men, and that only the good-looking 
ones could hope to attain to wealth and distinction; suppose, for instance, that 
that famous wart on Oliver Cromwell’s nose had been sufficient to condemn him 
to obscurity, as it inevitably would have done had he been a woman; suppose 
Grover Cleveland’s too ample girth of waist had kept him out of the White 
House, as it certainly would have kept Mrs. Cleveland out had she been the 
unlucky possessor of that inconvenient superfluity ; or suppose David B. Hill’s 
bald pate had rendered him ineligible to the office of governor of New York, as 
I have not the shadow of a doubt that a bald head would render any woman in 
America ineligible to the office of governor’s wife; suppose, in fact, that a bald 
head was sufficient to blast any man’s prospects in life as effectually as it would 
any woman’s,—I think most of the middle-aged men, at least, into whose hands 
this paper may fall, will admit that that would be a little hard. And, in fact, isn’t 
it just a little hard that anybody’s destiny in life should be made to depend irre- 
trievably upon an accident over which they have no control, sueh as having been 
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born with a red head or a pug nose? But this is the law under which women 
havei lived since the beginning of time, and it doesn’t give the ugly girls-a fair 
chance. 

It is not our fault that Nature has made a bungling job of us; we didn’t 
have the making of our own eyes or teeth or hair or complexions, and it isn’t 
fair that our faces should be made to decide our fortunes, any more than that 
the ugly boy’s should decide his. If it were possible for a man to be so hideous 
that no woman would marry him (which of course it isn’t), there are still dozens 
of careers open to him in whieh a red nose or an apoplectic chin needn’t stand 
in his way; but the ugly girl has no such resources. No matter how clever or 
amiable we may be (and some of us are really very adorable creatures, good 
reader, though you wouldn’t think it, to look at us), we can do nothing but 
stand aside and see.all the big matrimonial plims fall inte the laps of our fairer 
sisters, while only the sour and wormy ones are left for us,—which anybody 
must see is very hard, even for an ugly girl, to put up with. Not only are we 
debarred forever from the glorious privilege of becoming known to fame as the 
spouse of some one of the army of statesmen whose genius is making American 
legislation the wonder of the world, but we cannot even hope to deserve an 
eight-dollar pension from our country by becoming somebody’s widow, which 
seems to be about the only service that can entitle a woman to the gratitude of 
her country. In short, the ugly girl seems to have no rights which society is 
bound to respect. 

_. Now, we ugly girls think all this very unfair, and we want a change. We 
don’t ask the men to marry us, but we do ask that we be permitted to help our- 
selves to some of the good things of life that our fairer sisters obtain by the 
short and easy cut of matrimony. As we can’t have a fair chance in the matri- 
monial market, nor hope to earn our country’s gratitude by becoming widows, 
let some more modest standard, which we can hope to attain, be recognized. 
At all events, give us a respectable career of some sort, and don’t compel us to 
choose between starving and feeding on the pickings that our more fortunate 
sisters have left in the matrimonial vineyard. We have been allowed a few 
gleanings from the tree of knowledge, but the tree of life still stands in the 
midst of the garden with its fruit forbidden to us. 

. E. F. Andrews. 
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On the special book-shelf of the curious reader, and on the table, ready 
to hand, of the literary worker, two incomparable books of reference have 
always, or always ought to have, a place. They are, it is almost needless to 
say, “The Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,” and “The Reader’s Handbook,” 
the ever-useful product of the wide and intelligent reading of the Rev. E. 
Cobham Brewer, LL.D., who has just prepared a third and equally valuable 
work, entitled ‘‘ The Historic Note-Book.” * In this volume Dr. Brewer does for 
history what in the first of the series he did for phraseology and in the second 
for poetry and romance. It is wholly historical, explaining with the utmost 
possible brevity allusions to historical events, acts of Parliament, treaties and 

- customs, terms and phrases, made in books, speeches, and familiar conversation. 
There is scarcely a page that does not contain at least one item of information 
that will prove welcome to the average reader, and throughout the volume are 
countless bits of lore for which one might hunt elsewhere in vain through 
many books and many days. Some items, the author says, have been kept by 
him in the form of queries for many years waiting for solution, and those solu- 
tions have been ultimately found in most unexpected places. 

In his interesting preface to the present volume Dr. Brewer takes the 
reader into his confidence concerning the method of preparing his reference- 
books. He has been, he says, an author for sixty years, has written many 
books, and of course has been a very miscellaneous reader. ‘In my long ex- 
perience I have remarked how little the range of literary reading has varied, 
and how doubt still centres on matters which were cruces in my early years. 
. . . I always read with a slip of paper and a pencil at my side, to jot down 
whatever I think may be useful to me, and these jottings I keep sorted in differ- 
ent lockers. This has been a life-habit with me, and the compiling of them 
into a subjective volume consists chiefly in selecting, sorting, explaining, cor- 
recting, and bringing down to date.” Only one who has undertaken a similar 
task, however, may know how difficult it is, and may adequately appreciate the 
laborious research and conscientious carefulness which distinguish the execution 
of Dr. Brewer’s series of invaluable books. 





At the very outset one’s attention is riveted to the exceptionally interest- 
ing and well-told story of “ A Draught of Lethe.’+ The highly-dramatic in- 
cident with which it opens, and upon which it keeps turning, is not only fresh 
in fiction, but is related in a manner full of distinction and charm. The body 
of a beautiful girl abiding interment in the dead-house of a cemetery in the 
outskirts of a South German city; the natural interest of a travelling English- 
man; the sudden awful pull on the bell-rope attached to the arm of the corpse, 
—it would be impossible for the interest of the most listless reader to escape 





* Tae Historic Nore-Book: with AN APPENDIX oF Barties. By the Rev. E. Cobham 
Brewer, LL.D. J.B. Lippincott Company. 12mo. Half morocco, $3.50. 
f{ A Dravent or Lerne: tHe RomANce or AN Artist. By Roy Tellet. (Series of 
Select Novels.) J.B. Lippincott Company. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
Vor. XLVII.—85 
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enlistment in this unique and striking situation. Nor does the story “weaken it in © 
its development. There is the genuine atmosphere of German life in its pages:. 
the color and character are admirably caught. The seedy baroness, the hand- . 
some vitriolic Theresa, whose secret holds out provokingly to the finis, the tall - 
and leonine Falck, whom one hardly knows whether to like or not, the sweet 
and winsome Etheleen, whom one likes instantly and without intermission, the 
heroic Lindley, and the rascally Darvill,—these figures are all conspicuous, aad 
like, and not soon to be forgotten. 

It seems clear to us that a writer of great power and greater promise has 
arisen in Roy Tellet. Certainly “The Daughter of Lethe” is an exceedingly 
clever handling of an excellent plot,—a most readable tale. 





Novels of Southern life are neither so many nor so good that one can afford 
to overlook the new romance by the author of “ Miss Breckenridge.” * It would 
be interesting to know how many well-bred women out of a chance hundred, 
placed in the same position as the heroine of “ An Exceptional Case,’ would 
make the choice that Violet Hampton does. It is safe to say, however, that her 
conduct will commend itself as praiseworthy to very few men. It may be that 
it is intended as a subtle suggestion, on the part of the author, of the chief step 
to be taken by the sex when they come to make their final declaration of inde- 
pendence. Nevertheless, it is not to be denied that there is much that is repre- 
sentative and lovable in the character of Violet: one is quite delighted with her, 
for instance, when she arrests the insolence of her millionaire lover and over- 
whelms him with her flashing scorn. 

The story works itself out within the shadow of Lookout Mountain, and 
certain picturesque passages yield vivid glimpses of the historic landscape. The 
despicable character of Horace Hampton is best drawn: he is almost typical. 
For Reed one has a feeling not altogether compassionate ; he submits too readily 
to the vacillating will of Violet, as one who would meekly say, “ A lover has no 
rights which his mistress is bound to respect.” 





Mr. Roberts-Austen’s treatise on Metallurgy t is distinguished by two origi- 
nal and excellent features. In the first place, ten years’ experience has con- 
vinced him that it is more important in the beginning for the student to know 
what was the scope of mind of the early practisers of metallurgy, and to see what 
kind of aid the art may be expected to receive in future from the sciences, than 
to acquire familiarity with complicated details and appliances. He has, there- 
fore, devoted four luminous chapters to these interesting branches of the subject, 
embodying in them portions of lectures which he has delivered from time to 
time. Again, instead of dealing, as is customary, with the important metals 
separately and in detail, he wisely treats the subject as a whole, giving no minute 
description of processes, but choosing typical appliances and indicating their use 
in connection with groups of metals. The work is compact, of convenient size, 
and excellently arranged and illustrated. . 





* An ExcepTionaL Case. By Itti Kinney-Reno. (American Novel Series.) J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. Square 12mo. Paper, 50 cts. ; cloth, $1.00. 

+ An Intropvction to THE Stupy or Metatiurcy. By W. C. Roberts-Austen, C.B., 
F.R.S. J. B. Lippincott Company. 12mo. Cloth, $2.50. 
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Royal Baking Powder 


Absolutely Pure. 


The Royat Baxinc Powper makes the finest flavored, lightest, 
tenderest and most delicious food, never loses its leavening power until 
used, and bread, biscuit and cake raised by it may be eaten hot with 
impunity by persons of most delicate digestive organs, or will retain 
their moisture, sweetness and freshness more perfectly than when made 
with yeast or any other leavening agent. 


AW Uninierl tate t 





Late Chemist U, 8. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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CHARITY AT HoME.—It is not a little singular to note the difference between 
the old way of managing those who disagree with us in the family on any subject 
of opinion and belief and the present way. Once those who were the heads of 
families allowed no dissent from their dictum in matters either secular or re- 
ligious ; if there were exceptions, they but proved the rule. Where Macgregor 
sat was not only the head of the table, but the head and fountain of all thought 
as well. How many families have we not seen where the daughters tremblingly 
dared. voice no opinion that was not already held by the one in authority, or 
‘where the wife would as soon have cherished a snake as a new idea! But now, 
in many more instances than otherwise, the wife and son and daughter, the sister 
or brother, are allowed to hold individual opinions uncriticised, and, in a way, 
unquestioned ; and any expression of opinion on their part, however contra- 
dictory to that of others in the circle, is met with hospitality and treated with 
civility, sometimes even with a desire for further acquaintance. 

Of course there will always be tyrannical natures, and bigots both of belief 
and unbelief; but the tendency is to that generosity and kindliness which makes 
home a pleasant place to live in. It is perhaps the charity that suffereth all 
things which has brought this about, for persecution has been the order of the 
world from time immemorial, and charity belongs to the new dispensation. 
Even in the ages of what we call the greatest intellectual enlightenment the 
struggle to know the unknowable has aroused human nature to beat against its 
barriers like an angry sea. Not so very long ago Savonarola, Bruno, Servetus, 
were burned, with their works, in the public view. But in these days we have 
changed all that. It is the rack, the torch, the stake, that now have been con- 
demned in the public square. We have learned to good purpose that from the 
sowing of dragons’ teeth spring up armed men. We no longer burn or banish 
or brand our controversial opponent.—Harper’s Bazar. 


CHARLES MATHEWS AND HIS COLORED LISTENER.— Charles Mathews was 
wont to take things as they came. “I have played to an audience of one,” said 
he toa friend. “It was in the Sandwich Islands, I had advertised the play to 
commence at two o’clock. I had the scene set, and, as I make it a rule never to 
disappoint the public, I determined to go on with the show. I came on and 
bowed to a man of color who,in a white hat, was seated in the stalls. He 
returned my salute with becoming solemnity. I went through the entire first 
act of ‘A Game of Speculation,’ and that man of color never once smiled; he 
never changed his position. At one time-I was nearly sending the prompter to 
feel him, to see if he were alive. I lowered the curtain on the second act, and 
he was, like the House of Commons, ‘still sitting.’ Ifelt bound in honor to 
reward persistency of this kind, and I gave him the third act, gag andall. A 
quarter of an hour after, my colored friend was still in the same attitude: so I 
went round and told him the show was over. He shook hands with me and 
smiled, and asked me what it was all about.” —Chambers’s Journal. 


A SHARE IN A JEWEL.—There is a story told of a French savant who was 
shown a priceless jewel by a great duke. 

“Thank you, my lord duke,” said the man of science, “for allowing me 
to share with you the possession of so great a treasure.” 

“In what way?” said the duke. 

“Why, your Grace can do no more than look at it, and you have allowed 
me to do the same.” —AU/ the Year Round. 
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“HERE YOU ARE,” said Jack, pulling a bottle of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla out 
of his ample pocket. “This is what saved me years ago, when my blood was 
pizened with disease, an’ I was on the 
way to Davy Jones’s locker. Look 
at it! 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilia. 

A shipmate told me what it did for 
him, so I went an’ took it, an’ it give me 
sich an overhaulin’ that in less than five 
weeks I shipped ag’in, with a clean bill 
o’ health. Since then, I never go to sea 
*thout a bottle o’ this stuff in my kit, 
just to keep me in trim, you know.” 

Jack is sensible. Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla not only expels the taint of scrofula 
and other blood-poisons from the system, 
but it frequently proves an excellent 
antiscorbutic. 





“Twenty years ago I was a har- 
pooner in the North Pacific, when, with 
five others of the crew, I was laid up 
with scurvy. All our lime-juice was 
accidentally destroyed, so we were 
pretty badly off; but the captain had a 
supply of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and gave 
us that. We recovered quicker than I 
have ever seen men brought about by any other treatment for scurvy.” —RALPH 
Y. WinGATE, New Bedford, Mass. 





Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold 
by all druggists. 


Has cured others, will cure you. 


Sore throat, bronchitis, colds, coughs, asthma, and even consumption, in 
the early stages, yield to Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Singers, actors, auctioneers, 
public speakers, clergymen, teachers, lecturers, and all who are liable to disorder 
of the vocal organs, find a sure remedy in this wonderful and well-known prep- 
aration. As an emergency medicine, in cases of croup, whooping-cough, etc., 
it should be in every household. 


“Two years ago I suffered severely from an attack of sore throat and bron- 
chitis. It seemed as if I could not survive, the usual remedies proving of no 
avail, At last I thought of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and after taking two bottles 
of this medicine I was restored to health.”—-CHARLES GAMBINI, Smith’s Ranch, 


Sonoma Co., Cal. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all druggists. 
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A POLYNESIAN LEGEND.—Tura, coming from over seas, found himself in 
a land named Otea, and, leaving his canoe, journeyed inland. Travelling 
through the dense forest, he saw fairies sitting in the flowers of the climbing 
plants and swinging on the lianas which trailed from the high boughs across the 
vistas of the wood. These fairies were curiously-shaped beings, having small 
heads and large bodies, while their hands and feet were attached to limbs so 
short that they seemed as if extruding from their bodies. Tura had brought 
with him the sticks wherewith fire is produced by friction, and he proceeded to 
kindle a fire and to cook some food, much to the astonishment of the fairies, 
who had always consumed their food in its natural state. Tura fell in love with 
one of the fairy women and married her. His wife reciprocated his affection, 
and they lived happily together; but one day, when the elfin spouse was comb- 
ing out her husband’s hair, she suddenly cried out, “Oh, Tura, what is this 
white hair among the black ones?” He told her that it was a sign of age and 
of approaching decay, the forerunner of death. Then his wife wept bitterly 
and refused to be comforted. It is a touching story, the sudden surprise and 
grief of this child of the immortals on her discovery of that which to us poor 
sons of clay is so common and obtrusive a fact. The old legend has given rise 
to a proverbial saying, “The weeds of Tura,” as a synonymous expression for 
gray hair.—Longman’s Magazine. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF ELEPHANTS.—In instituting a comparison between 
the intelligence of a dog and an elephant, Sir 8. Baker decides in favor of the 
former, “who, when the day’s work is over, lies down and sleeps before the fire 
at his master’s feet and dreams of the dangers and exploits of the hunt.” Sir 
S. Baker seems to have forgotten the old story in ALsop’s Fables, where the 
horse was jealous of the dog and tried to ingratiate itself with its master by im- 
itating its rival’s habits of fawning on its master and jumping on his lap. Of 
course the horse fared badly in the contrast. And so would the elephant if he 
were to try to imitate the dog and curl himself up at his master’s feet before 
the camp-fire. 

But Sir S. Baker himself acknowledges that the elephant is instructed and 
guided by the mahout in all that he does. He writes thus: “I do not know a 
more agreeable sensation than the start in the early morning on a thoroughly 
dependable elephant, with a mahout who takes a real interest in his work. A 
thorough harmony exists between man and beast, and you feel prepared for 
anything. But how much depends upon that mahout! It is impossible for a 
by-stander to comprehend the secret signs which are mutually understood by 
the elephant and his guide. The elephant detects every movement, however 
slight, and is thus mysteriously guided by its intelligence; the mighty beast 
obeys the unseen helm of thought, just as a huge ship yields, by apparent in- 
stinct, to the rudder which directs her course.” And he goes on to observe, 
“What must be the result should an elephant be guided by a mahout of un- 
certain temperament? The great trouble when riding on an elephant is the 
difficulty in getting the mahout to obey an order. In tiger-shooting the elephant 
will at once detect anything like tremor on the part of his mahout. Frequently 
a good elephant may be disgraced by the nervousness of his mahout, nothing 
being so contagious as fear.” After this testimony it seems reasonable to think 
that the elephant is as much superior in intelligence to the dog as the mahout 
is to the elephant.—Longman’s Magazine. 
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Taking 
A Pill 


is often a “happy thought,” 
and Beecham’s Patent Pills 
are the most wonderful anti- 
dote yet discovered for 
Bilious and Nervous Dis- 
orders, Sick Headache and 
Weak Stomach. 


of these Pills, costing only twenty-five cents, 
A Box constitutes a family medicine chest. Wind 
and Pain in the Stomach, Giddiness, Full- 
ness, Swelling after meals, Dizziness, Drowsiness, Cold Chills, 
Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Cos- 


tiveness, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep and all nervous 
and trembling sensations are cured by using these Pills. 


° dose will give relief in twenty 

The First minutes, and pain, apprehension 
| and uncertainty can be avoided by 

having a box always at hand wherever you are,—in the house, on 


the train, on the steamer—ready for immediate use. 
harmless, do not gripe, 


e 
Safe, Painless, vite’ seiner! md 
y) 9 will save many doctor's 
bills if promptly taken. Some idea of how generally this is un- 
derstood can be had from the statement that BeEcHam’s PILLs 
have the Jargest sale of any proprictary medicine in the world. 





Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
B. F. ALLEN CO., Sole Agents for United States, 365 and 367 Canal St, 
New York, who (if your druggist does not keep them) will mail BEECHAM’S 
PILLS on receipt of price, 25 cents,— but inquire first. Correspondents 
will please mention ¢ Lippincott’s Magazine.” 
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THE AUTHOR OF “BEAU BRUMMEL.”—Edward McKay, in The Theatre, 
gives this sketch of the brilliant young author, Clyde Fitch, whose play “ Beau 
Brummel” scored so marked a success, as did his first novel, “A Wave of Life,” 
which appeared in the February number of this magazine: 

“Clyde Fitch is twenty-five years old. His father was a captain in the 
Union army. At the close of the war the family settled in Schenectady. They 
lived in that city fourteen years. During this time Clyde had a governess, a 
charming Englishwoman, who gave to him, or rather drew out, his taste for 
history and for poetical and prose literature. At the age of fourteen Fitch went 
to boarding-school in Hartford. At sixteen he was admitted to Amherst College. 
He wrote poetry for the college publications, dainty but not deep. He was ap- 
pointed editor for one of the papers for which he wrote. In the course of his 
senior year the initial number of a magazine appeared at Amherst. The first two 
stories that appeared in it were by him. He also wrote poetry for its pages. 
In this year he was elected president of the Amherst Dramatic Club, and revived 
Wycherley’s ‘The Country Girl.’ Fitch graduated a few days after his twenty- 
first birthday. His name appeared in the class-day programme as the comedy- 
poet. After graduation he passed his winters in New York, doing newspaper 
and literary work. His most enjoyable and artistic writings previous to ‘ Beau 
Brummel’ are his stories for children, which appeared in the Independent, the 
Christian Union, and other literary journals. Fitch also wrote gallant verse for 
Life. His summers he spent in Europe, mostly in England, where he made 
many friends among literary and artistic folk. It was only after the success of 
‘Beau Brummel’ that Clyde Fitch determined to devote himself to the drama. 
Since‘Beau Brummel’ was accepted he has written ‘ Betty’s Finest,’ a one-act’ 
comedy, in which Miss Vokes will play ; ‘A Modern Man,’ a three-act comedy, 
which will be acted by a stock company formed by Augustus Pitou ; ‘ Frederic 
Lemaitre,’ a one-act drama, in which Felix Morris will appear. He is at work 
on a comedy which Mrs. John Wood is to produce at the Royal Court Theatre, 
London.” 


THE GERMAN “ Nrxy.”—The “ Nixy” of Germany has, by some, been sup- 
posed traceable to “Old Nick ;” but this is not probable, since St. Nicholas has 
been the patron saint of sailors for many centuries. It was during the time of 
the Crusades that a vessel on the way to the Holy Land was in great peril, and 
St. Nicholas assuaged the tempest by his prayers. Since then, he has been sup- 
posed to be the protector of mariners, even as Neptune was in ancient times. 
The German Nixy was, no doubt, a later form of the old Norse water-god, 
Nikke. You meet with him again in another form in Neckan, the soulless. 
The ‘‘ Nixy” along the Baltic coast was once, however, much feared by the 
fishermen. It was the same spirit which appears as the Kelpie in Scotland,—a 
water-demon causing sudden floods to carry away the unwary. Generally speak- 
ing, however, Nixies may be described as descendants of the Naiads of ancient 
times, and as somewhat resembling the Russian Rusalkas, of which the peasantry 
live in so much dread. A Russian peasant, it is said, is so afraid of the water- 
spirits that he will not bathe without a cross round his neck, nor ford a stream 
on horseback without signing a cross on the water with a scythe or knife. In 
some parts these water-spirits are supposed to be the transformed souls of 
Pharaoh and his host, and the number is always being increased by the sodden 
souls of those who drown themselves.—AUl the Year Round. 
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HEALTH! —Established in 1858.— Rest! 














Offers an unequalled combination of natural advantages, therapeutic appliances, 
and favorable conditions for the restoration of the sick and exhausted. 

Hill-side location, unsurpassed scenery, healthful climate, pure air and water. 
Magnificent (brick and iron) fire-proof main building, and twelve cottages, steam- 
heated, complete in sanitary details, and designed to meet every requirement 
of invalids or seekers of rest and quiet. 

The Sanatorium is under the personal care and management of a PERMA- 
NENT STAFF OF REGULARLY EDUCATED AND EXPERIENCED PHYSICIANS. 
Skilled attendants minister to every need. 

Extensive apartments for treatment arranged for individuAl privacy. All 
forms of baths, electricity, massage, etc., scientifically administered. Dr. Tay- 
lor’s Swedish movements. Delsarte system of physical culture. 

Comfort without care; freedom from taxations of fashionable life; together 
with the helpful influence of a Christian home, which provides for recreation and 
amusement without dissipation. 

Best mail, telegraphic, and telephonic facilities. Open all the Year. 

For illustrated Circulars, Testimonials, and other information, address, en- 
closing stamp, 

J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Cor. Secretary, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., New York. 


Formerly Jackson & LeMingwell. 
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FINNIsH HoNneEsTy.—It might be rash, perhaps, to assert that among the 
criteria of a nation’s civilization security of life and property deserves a promi- 
nent place, but it is certainly quite safe to affirm that in no other European state, 
not even in Sweden and Norway, is life and property so secure as in Finland. 
The confident, matter-of-fact way in which trunks, parcels, and portmanteaus 
are left for hours in the public streets of cities without any one to look after them 
could not fail to edify an Englishman or a Belgian, whose portable property 
often seems to disappear by magic. On arriving at Helsingfors or Abo by sea, I 
have myself occasionally left my trunk on the quay for a couple of hours, till 
the departure of the next train, meanwhile taking a drive in the country around; 
and, although on one occasion my portmanteau was not even locked, I never lost 
anything. In the country districts the houses are for the most part unbolted, 
unbarred, and unlocked. More than once in my excursions I have come up to 
a house the occupants of which were miles away at the time, and yet not 
a door of it was bolted or barred, ‘Then, again, it is no uncommon thing for a 
blooming girl of seventeen or a young married woman to drive alone in her cart 
a distance of fifty or sixty miles, through dense forests and by the shores of 
gloomy lakes, conveying the family’s butter, cheese, and eggs to market, in town, 
and then to return home alone with the proceeds. 

Finnish honesty is proverbial. In trade the Finns, as a rule, are not only 
scrupulously honest, they are heroically, quixotically so. A tradesman will tell 
you the whole truth about his wares, even when he knows perfectly well that by 
doing so he loses a customer whom the partial truth, a slight suppressio veri, 
would have secured him. “This seems exactly the kind of apparatus I am 
looking for,” I said to a merchant in Helsingfors some months ago, in reference 
to an article that cost about fifteen pounds, “and I will buy it at once if, know- 
ing what I want it for, you can honestly recommend me to take it.” “ No, sir, 
I do not recommend you to take it, nor have I anything in stock just’ now that 
would suit you.” And I left the shop and purchased what I wanted elsewhere. 
“ Here’s your fare,” I said to a peasant in the interior who had driven me for 
three hours through the woods on his drosky, handing him four shillings. “ No, 
sir; that’s double my fare,” he replied, returning me half the money. And 
when I told him he might keep it for his honesty, he slightly nodded his thanks, 
with the dignity of one of nature’s gentlemen, from which defiant pride and 
cringing obsequiousness were equally absent.— Zhe Saturday Review, 


TOLSTOi ON THE CIGARETTE.—Count Tolstoi has just favored, the world, 
through the medium of an English magazine, with some exceedingly extrava- 
gant and foolish remarks on the subject of “ Wine-Drinking and Tobacco- 
Smoking.” With characteristic cynicism he maintains that the only reason 
people have for drinking wine or smoking tobacco is that these indulgences 
enable them to “drown the voice of conscience ;” and to the cigarette in par- 
ticular he attributes a marvellous power of lulling to rest all one’s innate ideas 
of right and wrong. “Do you wish to do something which you know you 
ought not todo? Smoke a cigarette!” exclaims the cheerful count, whose essays 
appear to be about as pleasant and exhilarating as his novels, with the additional 
attraction that they are the most exaggerated nonsense. When Count Tolstoi 
sets before us his morbid studies of raving pessimism and homicidal mania, we 
feel disgusted, but yet recognize the power of the writer; but when he talks of 
“the worm of conscience smothered in the fumes of tobacco,” we simply laugh. 
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CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


The Special Food for Brain and Nerves. 


CoMPOSED Ox-BRAIN 
OF THE AND THE 
NERVE-FEEDING EMBRYO 
PRINCIPLES OF THE 
OF THE WHEAT AND OAT. 





Prepared according to Prof. Percy’s formula (in his “ Prize Essay” to the 
American Medical Association), is the only preparation of the hypophosphites 
identical in composition with the phosphoid elements of the human brain and 
the higher organs of life, and possesses in the fullest degree the life-sustaining 
power. It nourishes the drain and nerves, and thus restores lost vigor, strengthens 
the intellect, imparts endurance for mental labor, and prevents nervous exhaustion. 
It is a positive cure for night sweats, and a preventive of consumption. For more 
than twenty years many leading physicians have prescribed Crosby’s Vitalized 
Phosphites for the cure of all nervous diseases. It is used and recommended 
by talented brain-workers everywhere. It is not a “ patent medicine” nor “stim- 
ulant.” It-contains no narcotics. The exact formula is on the label. It is 
delicate in combination, and does not offend the taste. Pamphlet with testimo- 
nials free. For sale by druggists, from whom no substitute should be accepted. 
Sent by mail ($1) from 56 West 25th Street, New York. 


See that this signature is printed on the label. Ke 0. 


For A SprrituaL Sone: A Curistmas Story.—A poor country congre- 
gation found itself badly in want of hymn-books. The clergyman applied to a 
London firm, and asked to be supplied at the lowest (church) rates. The firm 
replied that, on condition the hymn-books contained certain advertisements, the 
congregation should have them for nothing. Necessity knows no law, and the 
minister sorrowfully complied, thinking to himself that when the advertise- 
ments came they could be removed from the leaves. The hymn-books arrived, 
and—joy of joys!—they contained no interleaved advertisements. At the thanks- 
giving service the good parson joyously gave out the Christmas hymn, and the 
congregation sang the first verse with fervor. When they reached the last line 
they found that this was what they had been singing: 


“ Hark! the herald angels sing, 
Beecham’s Pills are just the thing; 
Peace on earth and mercy mild, 
Two for man and one for child.” 
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THE PAINTINGS OF PoMPEII.—Of all the remarkable things found at Pom- 
peii none are more important than the pictures, on account of the light they 
throw on ancient painting. While many masterpieces of Greek sculpture and 
architecture have come down to us, the Greek paintings, from the fragility of 
their nature, have perished, and it is chiefly in the Roman ruins that we find some 
tradition of them left. At Pompeii every house and every room was decorated 
with frescos. The best of these were at first removed for their preservation to 
the museum at Portici, which was incorporated into the Naples Museum early 
in this century. 

Descriptions can hardly give an idea of the charm of these pictures, of 
their rich, harmonious coloring, which many art critics have compared to Titian’s, 
of the serene, joyous conceptions of human life, of the grace and dignity of the 
figures. Stately gods and goddesses, sporting cupids, bacchantes, fauns, centaurs, 
dolphins, arabesques, are multiplied in infinite variety. Most of the subjects are 
taken from Greek mythology, but some represent scenes from the daily life of 
the Pompeians and throw much light on their habits and occupations. With 
few exceptions, the subjects are treated with taste and delicacy. In a civiliza- 
tion where to the gods themselves were ascribed the passions of mortal men, it 
is not to be wondered that art sometimes ministered to the licentious ideas 
of the day; but those pictures which have been removed from public view are 
few compared with those which must delight even the severest moralist. 

To Helbig specially belongs the merit of having traced these pictures to 
their origin. He divides them into two groups,—those that have an idealistic 
and those that have a realistic tendency. The former include the mythological 
subjects and a certain number of scenes from real life, such as female figures 
in meditation, at their toilet, painting or playing on musical instruments, and 
frequently in company with Eros. A few of the mythological subjects are 
dramatic, but most of them bear an idyllic character, representing scenes full 
of serenity and repose which the eye dwells on with pleasure.— Zhe Edinburgh 


Review. 


VESTAL ViRGINS.—Ovid tells us that the first temple of Vesta at Rome 
was constructed of wattled walls and roofed with thatch, like the primitive huts 
of the inhabitants. It was little other than a circular, covered fireplace, and 
was tended by the unmarried girls of the infant community. It served as the 
public hearth of Rome, and on it glowed, unextinguished throughout the year, 
the sacred fire which was supposed to have been brought from Troy, and the 
continuance of which was thought to be linked with the fortunes of the city. 

The name Vesta is believed to be derived from the same root as the San- 
scrit was, which means “ to dwell, to inhabit,” and shows that she was the god- 
dess of home, and home had the hearth as its focus. A town, a state, is but a 
large family, and what the domestic hearth was to the house, that the temple of 
the perpetual fire became to the city. Every town had its Vesta or common 
hearth, and the colonies derived their fire from the mother hearth. Should a 
vestal maiden allow the sacred fire to become extinguished, she was beaten by 
the Grand Pontiff till her blood flowed, and the new fire was solemnly rekindled 
by rubbing together of dry wood, or by focussing of the sun’s rays. It might 
not be borrowed. The circular form and domed roof of the temples of Vesta 
were survivals of the prehistoric huts of the aborigines, which were invariably 


round.— The Cornhill Magazine, 
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QuINA-LAROCHE.— This 
preparation has for its basis a 
combination of all the prin- 
ciples of the best cinchonas 
with a rich special wine; not, 
like many mixtures, an or- 
dinary compound of drugs, 
but a result of laborious re- 
searches, which has won for 
its inventor a National Prize 
of 16,600 francs, and Gold 
Medals at the Expositions of 
Paris, Vienna, etc. 

Quina-Laroche is par ex- 
cellence the tonic with which 
to combat stomach affections, loss of appetite, 
mental depression, anemia, etc. Quina-Laroche 
is a powerful preservative against intermittent 
and continued fevers rebellious to sulphate of 
quinine, and of exceptional value in cases of 
tardy convalescence ; in combination with iron, 
is especially recommended for poorness of the 
blood,-chlorosis, difficulties of assimilation, de- 
bility, &c. Prevents Influenza and La Grippe. 

E. Fougera & Co., Agents, No. 80 North 
William St., New York. 22 Rue Drouot, Paris. 





CHEAPNESS is usually associated with tie purchase of something at a price 
less than its market value. The price of best flour is about eight dollars per 
barrel. If one now procured a barrel of best quality for six dollars it would be 
cheap. All this to make plain that there can be no cheapness in legitimate life 
insurance, where the purpose and the practice are to give the exact and full 
equivalent in insurance for every dollar and cent paid as a premium to a com- 
pany. This is another way of saying that insurance is furnished at its cost, its 
exact cost year by year; and this is done only where there is a community of 
interest,—where nobody gains or loses,—where each has his just proportion of 
benefit and no more. 

There are several such companies adhering strictly and with high integrity 
and great managerial skill and ability to the original purpose of getting life in- 
surance at low cost, and their success is unquestionable. But cost differs,—not 
much, but still enough to make an appreciable difference to the premium- 
payer; and hence it has become usual to say that one institution furnishes in- 
surance more cheaplythan another. Nothing can be cheaper than cost, except 
some other cost which is less; and what is meant is that one company furnishes 
a given volume of insurance at LEss CosT than another, Ifthe meaning is clear, 
the reader may now be directed where, for forty-three years, life insurance has 
been stanch and reliable,—where the average cost has been materially LEss 
than in twenty companies competing for the support of discriminating insurers. 

THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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THE SILVER QUESTION As IT Is.—The present law (act of July 14, 1890) 
requires the purchase, monthly, at the market price, of four and a half million 
ounces of silver, of which two million ounces shall be coined, monthly, for the 
period of one year, into silver dollars; after that date only such silver dollars 
need be coined as may be required for the redemption of the treasury notes 
issued in payment for the silver purchased. The silver dollars coined under 
these various acts since 1878, although not containing a dollar’s worth of silver, 
have been maintained in domestic circulation at par with gold by causes not 
necessary now to be considered. The silver question, as it now presents itself, 
means “ free coinage of silver” in the United States concurrently with the free 
coinage of gold, at the ratio in coinage of 1 to 16 (exactly, 1 to 15.988) ; that is, 
that individuals may take silver of any kind or description to the mints, and 
have every 371} grains stamped, free of charge, into a dollar, which dollar shall 
be a full legal tender, for its face value, in the payment of debts and obligations 
of all kinds in the United States, This is the right as to gold: why not as to 
silver? There is an important difference. The mining of gold adds nothing to. 
the value of the metal contained in the coin. It is simply a certificate to the 
public of the weight and purity of the piece. As a matter of fact, fine gold 
bars sell in New York at aslight premium above full-weight gold coin, being 
preferred for shipment and industrial uses. How is it with silver? The com- 
mercial, or bullion, value of the silver contained in the silver dollar is to-day 
eighty cents. Here, then, is an important difference which did not exist prior 
to 1873, when we had free coinage of silver. In this difference lies the whole 
difficulty. Can it be overcome?—E. O. LEECH, Director of the Mint, in the 
North American Review for March. 


LANGUAGE IN SEALING-WAx.—The language in sealing-wax is much prac- 
tised in Paris, now that sealing letters is in fashion again. An epistle convey- 
ing a proposal of marriage must be sealed with white wax, while accepted lovers 
may use ruby color. Jealousy is expressed by yellow wax, blue implies constancy, 
and brown melancholy ; green suggests hope, and a paler shade of green conveys 
reproof. A letter of condolence should bear a violet seal in reply to the black 
wax intimating death, and the ordinary scarlet hue is still used for business. In- 
vitations to dinner display chocolate seals, gushing young ladies fasten their 
confidences with pink, and gray is the general tint for letters to ordinary 
acquaintances.—London Graphic. 


DRAWING AN INFERENCE.—“ You have been so long about the minister’s 
hand, John, that I dare say you could preach a sermon yourself now,” said a 
gentleman one day to a beadle of his acquaintance. 

“Qh, na, sir,” replied John; “I couldna preach a sermon.” Then, after a 
brief pause, he remarked, “ But perhaps I could draw an inference, though.” 

“Well, John,” said the gentleman, humoring the quiet vanity of the beadle, 
“what inference could you draw from this text ?—‘ A wild ass . . . snuffeth up 
the wind at her pleasure.’” (Jeremiah ii. 24.) 

“Weel,” replied John, “the only natural-like inference that I could draw 
frae it is just this,—that she wad snuff a lang time afore she would fatten on 
it.’— The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
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Think of it!! 
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As a 
FLESH PRODUCER, 
there can be no 
question but that; 


Pure Cod Lives Oil 


Hypophosphites 


Of Lime and Soda 


is without a rival. Many have gained a pound a day by; 
the use of it. It cures 


CONSUMP TION, 


SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS AND COLDS, AND ALL 
FORMS OF WASTING DISEASES. AS PALATABLE AS MILK. 


Be sure you get the genuine as there are poor imitations. 
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CHARLOTTE BRONTE AT THE HOUSE OF THACKFRAY.—Every one waited 
for the brilliant conversation, which never began at all. Miss Bronté retired to 
the sofa in the study, and murmured a low word now and then to our kind gov- 
erness, Miss Truelock. The room looked very dark, the lamp began to smokea 
little, the conversation grew dimmer and more dim, the ladies sat round still 
expectant, my father was too much perturbed by the gloom and the silence to 
be able to cope with it at all. Mrs. Brookfield, who was in the door-way by 
the study, near the corner in which Miss Bronté was sitting, leaned forward with 
a little commonplace, since brilliance was not to be the order of the evening. 
“‘Do you like London, Miss Bronté?” she said; another silence, a pause, then 
Miss Bronté answers, “ Yes and no,” very gravely, and there the conversation 
drops. My sister and I were much too young to be bored in those days: 
alarmed, impressed we might be, but not yet bored. A party was a party, a 
lioness was a lioness: and—shall I confess it?—at that time an extra dish of 
biscuits was enough to mark the evening. We felt all the importance of the 
occasion; tea spread in the dining-room, ladies in the drawing-room; we 
roamed about inconveniently, no doubt, and excitedly, and in one of my excur- 
sions, crossing the hall, I was surprised to see my father opening the front door 
with his hat on. He put his fingers to his lips, walked out into the darkness, 
and shut the door quietly behind him. When I went back to the drawing-room 
again, the ladies asked me where he was. I vaguely answered that I thought 
he was coming back. I was puzzled at the time, nor was it all made clear to me 
till long years afterwards, when one day Mrs. Procter asked me if I knew what 
had happened once when my father had invited a party to meet Jane Eyre at 
his house. It was one of the dullest evenings she had ever spent in her life, 
she said. And then with a good deal of humor she described the situation,— 
the ladies who had all come expecting so much delightful conversation, and the 
gloom and the constraint, and how finally, overwhelmed by the situation, my 
father had quietly left the room, left the house, and gone off to his club.— rs. 
Ritchie, in Macmillan’s Magazine. 


WuHo ORIGINATED THE UPAS-TREE?—Perhaps the deftest artist in this 
department of fabrication was George Steevens, the Shakespearian commen- 
tator. Animated by an impish spirit of trickery, to which jealousy of rival anti- 
quaries may have lent a spice of malice, he industriously devised cunning snares 
for their feet. He would, for example, disseminate fictitious illustrations of 
Shakespeare’s text, in order that Malone, who was his chief butt, might be en- 
trapped into adopting them and give him the gratification of correcting the 
blunder in his next edition. Under the pseudonymes of Collins and Amner, he 
would insert paragraphs in the daily press purporting to be curious extracts 
from rare books, copies of which no one who wished to verify the passages ever 
succeeded in discovering. Among these curiosities was the romantic story (that 
has found its way into Todd’s “ Life of Milton’) of the poet’s having been seen 
asleep under a tree by a lady who became enamoured of his beauty and placed 
in his hand some impassioned verses of Guarini, which, when he awoke, so fired 
his fancy that he made a journey to Italy in the hope of tracing her. Another 
was the story of the deadly upas-tree of Java, which long obtained credit as 
one of the fairy-tales of science.—TZhe Nineteenth Century. 
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LUCAS COUNTY, S&S. 

FRANK J. CHENEY MAKES OATH THAT HE IS THB SENIOR 
PARTNER OF THE FIRM OF F. J. CHENEY & OCO., DOING 
BUSINESS IN THE CITY OF TOLEDO, COUNTY AND STATH 
AFORESAID, AND THAT SAID FIRM WILL PAY THE SUM OF 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR BACH AND EVERY CASE 
OF CATARRH THAT OCANNOT BE CURED BY THE USE OF 


HALL’S CATARRH CURE. ZX, vv Lf (Of, 


SWORN TO BEFORE ME, AND SUBSCRIBED IN MY PRES- 
ENCE. THIS 6TH DAY OF DECEMBER, A. D. 1889 


5 


Notary Public 





Hails Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
and acts directly upon the Blood and 


MUCOUS SUTFACES, 





DR. L. L. GORSUCH, Toledo, O., says: “I have CONDUCTOR E. D. LOOMIS, Detroit, Mich., says 
practiced medicine for forty years, have never seena | “The effect of Hall’s Catarrh Cure is wonderful.” 
——_ that I could prescribe with so much confi- | Write him about it. 


ence of success as I can Hall's Catarrh Cure.” ah a ie ae ae a 
E. B. WALTHALL & CO., Druggists, Horse Cave 0 Bee oA N, Scotland, Dak., says: ‘\Two 
Ky., nay ;, ‘Hall's Catarrh Cure cures every one that — 8 Catarrh Cure completely cured my 
takes ‘ 

J. A. JOHNSON, Medina, N. Y., says: ‘Hall's J. C. SIMPSON, Marquess, W. Va., says: ‘‘ Hall's 
Catarrh Cure cured me.” Catarrh Cure cured me of a very bad case of catarrh.’ 


HALL’S CATARRH CURE is sold by all Dealers in Patent Medicines. 
' Price 75 Cents a Bottle. $8.00 2a Dozen. 


The only Genuine HALL’S CATARRH CURE is Manufactured py 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., - TOLEDO, O. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Testimonials sent free on application. 
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A PopuLaR RussiAN AUTHOR.—It is perhaps difficult i for ‘English readers 
to understand the admiration entertained by Russians for Dostoiefski and his 
writings. Most people are willing to acknowledge the genius of Turgenieff and 
Tolstoi; but Dostoiefski, with his wild extravagance, his lack of humor, the 
gloomy and often repulsive character of his subjects, and his wearisome diffuse- 
ness, who can abide? Yet, with all his faults, he is an extremely interesting 
literary character, and his genius, though allied to madness, is indisputable. So 
great is his popularity in his own country that in 1880, at the inauguration of 
the statue to Pushkin, it overshadowed that of all the other authors assembled 
at St. Petersburg to do honor to the famous poet. The audience, when Dos- 
toiefski addressed them, sobbed aloud ; they bore him in their arms in triumph; 
the students crowded the platform to catch a glimpse of him and touch one of . 
his garments; one enthusiastic youth swooned in the very act of reaching him. 

When his death took place, two years later, the same scenes of enthusiasm 
were repeated. On the 12th of February, the day of his funeral, a hundred 
thousand persons lined the streets of the capital, and twenty thousand followed 
his remains to the grave. The man who had suffered as a Siberian criminal 
was now the idol of the Russian nation. A cruel and unmerited martyrdom 
had impaired his health and shattered his nerves, but to the last his heart had 
remained open to every form of human suffering. The tragic fate that had 
overtaken him in early manhood had made him acquainted with every shape of 
sin and suffering, yet it had not made him either a pessimist or a cynic, and to 
the end he never lost his firm faith in God nor his belief in the perfectibility of 


mankind.— Zemple Bar. 


ALMANACS.—The history of written almanacs dates back to the second cen- 
tury of the Christian era. The Alexandrian Greeks in the time of Ptolemy, A.D. 
100-160, used almanacs. Prior to the written almanacs of the Greeks there were 
calendars, or primitive almanacs. The Roman /fasti sacri were similar to modern 
almanacs. Knowledge of the calendar was at first confined to the priests, whom 
the people had to consult, not only about the dates of the festivals, but also con- 
cerning the proper times for instituting various legal proceedings. But about 
800 B.c., one Cneius Flavius, the secretary of Appius Claudius, learned the 
secret, either by the stealthy use of the documents in his master’s possession, or, 
according to Pliny, by repeatedly consulting the authorities and by collating 
the information he obtained. It was really publishing an almanac when, as 
Livy relates, he exhibited the fasti on white tablets round the Forum. From 
this time tablets containing the calendar, the festivals, astronomical phenomena, 
and sometimes historical notices, seem to have been common. Research has 
brought to light numerous calendars cut on stone. One was found at Pompeii, 
cut upon a square block of marble, upon each side of which three months were 
registered in perpendicular columns, each headed by the proper sign of the 
zodiac. 

“Whether the word ‘almanac’ be from al and manah, to count, or al and 
men, months, is not agreed ; some authorities give ita Teutogic etymology, from 
the words al and mona, the moon. Each of these conjectures is plausible, 
Tables representing almanacs were used by the Arabs at an early date, mainly 
as astronomical guides, and it is highly probable that both the thing and the 
name originated with them.”—Golden Rule, 
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“WHY, ARE YOU SICK?” 


“T know precisely how you feel; it is that nervous, irritable feeling, your 
back troubles you, and when you try to read a little your head aches. Isn’t that 
so? I knewit. Oh, bother the doctor! Geta bottle of Vegetable Compound, 
and take it faithfully, as Ihave done. I’ve been through this thing an but 
am never troubled now. Do as I tell you, dear.” 


Prudent women, who best understand their ailments, find in the Compound 
a remedy for all those distressing ills that require prompt and effective treatment 
as a guarantee to good health. 

Lyp1a E. PINKHAM’s Vegetable Compound is the only Positive Cure and! 
Legitimate Remedy for the peculiar weaknesses and ailments of women. 


It cures the worst forms of Female Complaints, subdues Faintness, Ex- 
citability, Nervous Prostration, Exhaustion, and strengthens and tones. the: 
Stomach. Cures Headache, General Debility, Indigestion, etc., and invigorates- 
the whole system. For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex, the Com 
pound has no rival, All druggists sell it as a standard article, or sent by mail, 
in form of Pills or Lozenges, on receipt of $1.00. Lyp1a E. PINKHAM MED. 
Co., Lynn, Mass. 


Brrp-MANNA!—The great secret of the canary-breeders 
of the Hartz Mountains, Germany. Bird-Manna will restore 
the song of cage-birds, will prevent their ailments, and restore 
them to good condition. If given during the season of shedding 
feathers it will, in most cases, carry the little musician through 
this critical period without loss of song. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents in stamps. Sold by Druggists. Directions free. 
Bird Food Company, 400 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





A City oF THE NEw Soutu.—The Staunton Development Company, of 
Staunton, Virginia, has issued a beautiful and profusely-illustrated pamphlet, 
which gives a history of this old and interesting town, and a description of its 
rapid growth and development within the past few years. The attention of 
investors may well be directed towards this prosperous city of the New South. 
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In Gop WE Trost.—The origin of this motto on our gold and silver coins, 
according to the Brooklyn Eagle, is as follows. The motto “In God We Trust,” 
which is now stamped on all gold and silver coins of United States money, was 
suggested by an honest, God-fearing old farmer of the State of Maryland. He 
thought that our national coinage should indicate the Christian character of 
this nation, and by introducing a motto upon its coins express a national reli. 1¢e 
upon divine support in governmental affairs. In 1861, when Salmon P. Chase 
was Secretary of the Treasury, he wrote him and suggested that, as we claimed 
to be a Christian people, we should make suitable recognition of that fact .on 
our coinage. The letter was referred to the Director of the Mint, James Pollack, 
of Pennsylvania. In Mr. Pollock’s report for 1862 he discussed the questiogzef 
a recognition of the sovereignty of God and our trust in Him on our coing,, 
The proposition to introduce a motto upon our coins was favorably consideréd 
by Mr. Chase, and in the report he said he did not doubt that it would 
meet with an approval by an intelligent public sentiment. But Congress 
gave no attention to the suggestion, and in his next annual report he again 
referred to the subject, this time in a firm, theological argument, and said, 
“The motto suggested, ‘God Our Trust,’ is taken from our national hymn, 
‘The Star-Spangled Banner.’ The sentiment is familiar to every citizen of our 
country ; it has thrilled millions of American freemen. The time is propitious; 
*tis an hour of national peril and danger, an hour when man’s strength is weak- 
ness, when our strength and salvation must be of God. Let us reverently 
acknowledge His sovereignty, and let our coinage declare our trust in God.” A 
two-cent bronze piece was authorized to be coined by Congress the following 
year, April 22, 1864, and upon this was first stamped the motto “In God We 
Trust.” In his report for that year he expressed his approval of the act and 
strongly urged that the recognition of trust be extended to the gold and silver 
coins of the United States, By the fifth section of the Act of Congress of 
March 8, 1865, the Director of the Mint, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, was authorized to place upon all the gold and silver coin of the 
United States susceptible of such addition thereafter to be issued the motto 


“In God We Trust.” 


DISCOVERIES BY ACCIDENT.—The composition of which printing-rollers 
are made was accidentally discovered by a Salopian printer. Not being able to 
find the “ pelt ball,” he inked the type with a piece of soft glue which had 
fallen from the glue-pot. It was such an excellent substitute that, after mixing 
molasses with the glue, to give the mass a proper consistency, the old “ pelt 
ball” was entirely discarded. The auger with the twisted shank, which makes 
it self-discharging, is also the result of an accidental discovery. The real screw 
auger is an American invention, dating back to the year 1774, when John White 
and Benjamin Brooke, of Hammer Hollow, Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, noticed 
some boys boring holes in the ground with some pieces of hoop-iron. One of 
these, which had become twisted, was seen to bring up the dirt each time as 
it made a complete revolution. Being men of an observing turn of mind, 
White and Brooke began to debate the possibility of constructing a tool for 
boring wood on the same principle. It was immediately tried, with the ad- 
dition of a screw point for drawing the cutting edge into the wood. It is 
needless to add that the experiment was eminently successful.— American Notes 


and Queries. 
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positively cure Sick HEADACHE. They also relieve distress from Dyspepsia, 
Dizziness, Nausea, Drowsiness, Bad Taste in the Mouth, Coated Tongue, Pain 
in the Side. 

Purely vegetable. Sugar-coated. Do not gripe or sicken. SMALL PRICE, 


SMALL PILL. SMALL Dose. 
CaRTER MEDICINE Co., New York City. 
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How To Review SHELLEY’s “SKYLARK.”—If Shelley were 
inhagine how 


were alive, and were to publish his “Skylark” to-day, one can well i: 
it would be reviewed : 

“Mr. Shelley, for a young poet, is singularly careless both in his a and 
his reason, if one may call that reason which is a mere tissue of incongruous 
metaphors. He makes ‘spirit’ rhyme to ‘ near it,’ and accents the penultimate 
in ‘ profuse’ in his very first stanza. Next, his lark is ‘like a cloud of fire,’ a 
pyrotechnic simile which is justified neither by observation nor by common 
sense. A lark is no more like a ‘cloud of fire’ than like a turnip. This ex- 
traordinary fowl is next said to ‘float and run,’ ‘in the golden lightning of the 
setting sun,’ whatever that may mean. The lark is an early bird,—he does not 
haunt sunset hours; and he does not ‘run,’ like a red-legged partridge. Mr. 
Shelley’s lark, which has been a cloud of fire, is next like ‘a star of heaven in 
the broad daylight.’ And why? Because, as Mr. Shelley informs us, ‘Thou 
art unseen, but yet I hear thy loud delight.’ He cannot, we presume, hear a 
star’s delight: so the simile is nonsense. He might as well say that a brass band 
around the corner is like a star of heaven because he can hear it but cannot see 
it. Then the lark, which has just been like a star, because Mr. Shelley cannot 
see it (nor can we), is like the moon, because ‘the heaven is overflowed’ when 
‘night is bare.’ ‘What thou art we know not,’ he observes, and by this time it 
is no wonder that he has forgotten what a lark is like, even in a lark pudding. 
Then comes a string of things nearly as like a lark as a whale, ‘a poet hidden 
in the light of thought,’—or in the ink of this most random effusion,—‘ a high- 
born maiden,’ a glow-worm, a rose, and so forth. Mr. Shelley ends by saying 
that if he knew what a lark knows, ‘harmonious madness from his lips would 
flow.’ He can produce the madness already; it is only the harmony that Mr. 
Shelley needs to borrow from the bird. ‘The world should listen then,’ he adds. 
Perhaps it would listen then. We warn Mr. Shelley that it will not listen at 
present to this imitation of poetry, this sound without sense, in which ‘gives’ 
rhymes to ‘leaves,’ and ‘known’ to ‘none.’” 

That would be the humor of it.—ANDREW LANG, in n Longman’ 8 Magazine. 


THE FEATHERS MAKE THE BirD.—The biggest of all really powerful flying 
birds are, I believe, the wandering albatross and the South American condor; 
for the roc I reject outright as worthy only of the most restricted Arabian and 
nocturnal ornithology. Seen on the wing, or even with the wings expanded 
merely, both these great existing birds have a most majestic and colossal ap- 
pearance. But feathers in such cases are very deceptive; they make fine birds 
out of very small bodies, For example, our well-known little English swift, 
which looks so imposing in flight as it passes overhead with pinions poised, is 
hardly as big when plucked as a man’s top thumb-joint, and weigis only half an 
ounce. §8o, too, the albatross, though its expanse of wing is said to exceed that 
of any other known bird, amounting sometimes to nearly ten feet from tip to 
tip, does not average in weight more than fifteen pounds, which is just exactly 
the poulterer’s statement for my last family Christmas turkey. As for the condor, 
while he spans from wing to wing some eight feet, his length from beak to tail 
is only three and a half, and I doubt if he would pluck into anything cor- 
responding to his magnificent outer show,—though I am bound to admit 
that I have never personally tried the unpleasant experiment.— Zhe Cornhill 


Magazine. 
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Forty years ago almost every mother thought her child must have pare- 
goric or laudanum to make it sleep. These drugs will produce sleep, and a few 
drops too many of them will produce the sleep from which there is no waking. 
Many are/ the children who have been killed or whose health has been ruined 
for life by paregoric, laudanum, and morphine, each of which is a narcotic prod- 
uct of opium.. Druggists are prohibited from selling either of the narcotics 
named to children at all, or to anybody without labelling them “ poison.” The 
definition of “narcotic” is “A medicine which relieves pain and produces sleep, 
but which, in poisonous doses, produces stupor, coma, convulsions, and death.” The 
taste and smell of opium medicines are disguised, and sold under the names of 
“Bateman’s Drops,” “Godfrey’s Cordial,” “Soothing 
Syrups,” etc. You should not permit any medicine to 
be given to your children without you or your physician 
knows of what it is composed. 

“Castoria is so well adapted to children that I rec- 
ommend it as superior to any prescription known to me.” . 
—H. A. Arcuer, M.D., 111 South Oxford Street, “Wig. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. we 

“T use Castoria in my practice, and find it specially adapted to affections 
of children.”—-ALEX. RoBERTSON, M.D., 1057 Second Avenue, New York. 

“ From personal knowledge I can say that Castoria is a most excellent medi- 
cine for children.”—Dr. G. C. Oscoop, Lowell, Mass. 

Castoria promotes Digestion, assists Teething, and overcomes Flatulency, 
Constipation, Sour Stomach, Diarrhea, and Feverishness. Thus the child is 
rendered healthy and its sleep natural. Castoria contains no morphine or other 


narcotic property. 





Evolution. 


In light: first, the tallow dip, then 
kerosene, then gas, then last and best 
7 electricity. 
In leavening agents: first, sour milk 
and soda, then some home-made combination of soda 
with cream of tartar, then baking powders containing 
ammonia and alum, then Cleveland’s Baking Powder, 
by far tne best of all, and the only baking powder 
free from alum, ammonia and other adulterants. 





The best illuminating agent—Electricity. 





The best leavening agent— 
Cleveland’s Baking Powder. 











CLEVELAND Bakinc PowperR Co., New York. 
Dr. C. N. Hoacianpn, President. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE AS SEEN THROUGH ENGLISH SPECTACLES.—The 
nervous effects of the rapidity with which men and women live in! the New 
World are accentuated by influences of climate. A certain delicacy of feature, 
grace of movement, neatness of pose, distinguish both the mental and the physi- 
cal products of the country. Its literature, like its beauty, belongs to nervous, 
highly-strung, keenly-susceptible organizations. American artists are dexterous 
in management of lights and shades; they dispose sketches upon the canvas 
with the cleverness of French masters. American poets call up graceful images 
in graceful words, and invest common life with an air of refinement. Ameri- 
can thought is apt to be superficial, Their thinkers rarely think a thing 
out; they are suggestive rather than forcible; they play with their difficulties 
as cats play with mice; they rarely grapple with problems and squeeze from 
them their life. Their theologians expatiate on creeds which are net-works 
of dogmatic mysticism, or compounds of Puritanism with transcendental sen- 
timent. 

American humor is rarely of a rollicking kind; it is dry, not rich; fine 
rather than deep; subtle, not broad. It depends upon quick perceptions of anal- 
ogies or upon exaggerations of facts rather than upon a broadly comic sensibility. 
Americans have produced no plays which deserve the name, and in power of 
dramatic invention they are deficient. Their voices, like their laughter, are 
seldom rich or rounded, as though they proceeded from hidden recesses of being. 
Their variety of the English language is modified so as to gain time. Their 
utterance is rapid; they drop their voices at the end of the sentence in their 
hurry to reach the next; their idioms are compressed ; even their spelling is 
clipped. 

Cold, self-possessed, precocious, alert, keen-witted, Americans seem. wanting 
in fervor, passion, repose, and expansiveness. Their versatility is phenomenal, 
but the gift is dangerous if it dissipates powers or squanders talents. Few 
writers devote themselves to letters as their sole vocation with the self-devotion 
by which alone the highest literary work is produced. Novel-writing is not 
undertaken by persons who have any special aptitude for the work. It forms 
an interlude in the literary life of writers who are also versifiers, critics, essay- 
ists, biographers, and journalists.— The Edinburgh Review. 


HE CHALLENGED THE PitT.—The short and disastrous reign of Louis XVI. 
produced two remarkable duellists,—the petticoated Chevalier d’Eon and the 
mulatto St. George. D’Eon died in London as late as 1810, and, though there 
was no doubt as to his true sex, no satisfactory reason was ever given for the whim 
which made him for nearly a quarter of a century attire himself in woman’s 
clothes. The black St. George was at once the best fencer and the best pistol- 
shot of his day, and won his reputation in many meetings. In spite of his fame 
as a duellist, he is said to have been a very inoffensive man and to have avoided 
quarrels as far as he might. One of the most wholesale challenges on record 
dates from this period, when the Marquis de Tenteniac, having been rebuked for 
sitting too far forward at the wings, considered himself to be slighted by the 
audience. “Ladies and gentlemen,” said he, “with your permission a piece 
will be performed to-morrow called ‘The Insolence of the Pit Chastised,’ in 
as many acts as may be desired, by the Marquis de Tenteniac.” The peace- 
able pit took no notice of the bellicose nobleman’s challenge.—The Cornhill 
Magazine. 
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Mme, Rowley’s Toilet Mask 


OR FACE GLOVE. 


The following are the claims made for Madame Rowley’s Toilet 
Mask, and the grounds on which it is recommended to ladies 
for Beautifying, Bleaching, and Preserving the Complexion: 


ist. The Mask is soft and 
pliable in form, and can be 
easily applied and worn 
without discomfort or in- 
convenience. 

2d. It is durable and does 
not dissolve or come asun- 
der, but holds its original 
shape. 

3d. It has been analyzed ! 
by eminent scientists and 
chemical experts and pro- 
nounced perfectly pure and 
harmless. 

4th. With ordinary care the 
Mask will last for years, and 
its VALUABLE PROPERTIES 
never become impaired. 

5th. The Mask is protected 
by letters-patent, has been 
introduced ten years, and is 
the only genuine article of 
the kind. 

6th. It is recommended by 
eminent physicians and 
scientific men as a SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR INJURIOUS COS- 
METICS, 

Sth. The Mask is unlike the 
fraudulent appliances used 
for conveying cosmetics, 
ete., to the face, AS DAY IS 
TO NIGHT, and it bears no 
analogy to them. 

15th. 





The Toilet Mask or Face Glove 
in position to the face. 


To be worn 3 times in the week. 


8th. The Mask may be worn 
with perject privacy, if de- 
sired. The closest scrutiny 
cannot detect that it has 
been used. 

9th. It isa natural beautifier 
for bleaching and preserv- 
ing the skin and removing 
complexion imperfections. 

10th. The Mask is sold at 
a moderate price, and one 
purchase ends the expense. 

1ith. Hundreds of dollars 
uselessly expended for cos- 
metics, lotions, and like 
ay erage may be saved 

y those who possess it. 

12th. Ladies in every sec- 
tion of the country are using 
the Mask with gratifying 
results, 

13th. It is safe, simple, 
cleanly, and effective for 
beautifying purposes, and . 
never injures the most del- 
icate skin. 

14th. While it is intended 
that the Mask should be 
worn during sleep, it may 
be applied, WITH EQUALLY 
GOOD RESULTS, at any time, 
to suit the convenience of 
the wearer. 


‘he Mask has received the testimony of well-known society and professional ladies, who proclaim 


it to be the greatest discovery for beautifying purposes ever offered to womankiud. 





A FEW SPECIMEN EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONIAL LETTERS: 


‘“‘Tam so rejoiced at having found at last an arti- 
cle that will indeed improve the complexion.” 





“Every lady who desires a faultless complexion 
should be provided with the Mask.” 





“My face is as soft and smooth as an infant’s.” 


“Tam perfectly delighted with it.” 





e 
* As a medium for removing discolorations, soft- 
ening and beautifying the skin, I consider it un- 
equalled.” eras 
“Tt is, indeed, a perfect success—an inestimable 
treasure.” 





“T find it removes freckles, tan, sunburn, and 
gives the complexion a soft, smooth surface.” 





“T have worn the mask but two weeks, and am 
amazed at the change it has made in my appear- 
ance.” ea 

“The Mask certainly acts upon the skin witha 
mild and beneficial result, making it smoother and 
clearer, and seeming to remove pimples, irritation, 
etc., with each application.” 





“For softening and beautifying the skin there is 
nothing to compare with it.” 





“Your invention cannot fail to supersede every- 
thing that is used for beautifying purposes,” 


COMPLEXION BLEMISHES 


may be hidden imperfectly by cosmetics and 


waders, but can only be removed permanently by the 


TOILET MASK. By its use every kind of spots, fopurities, roughness, etc., vanish from the skin, leaving 
it soft, clear, brilliant, and beautiful. It is harmless, costs little, and saves its user money. It prevents 


WRINKLES, 


and REMOVES 


and is both a complexion preserver and beautifier. 


Famous society ladies, actresses, belles, etc., use it. 


VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, With proofs and full particulars, mailed free by 


THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 1164 Broadway, New York. 


Apply now, while you have our address before you, as this advertisement appears only occasionally. Please 
mention “ Lippincott’s Magazine.” _—— ” . . 
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METEMPSYCHOSIS.—This belief in metempsychosis is very curious among 
the Ansairee. Ordinary Mussulmans, they say, pass into jackals after death ; 
and it is a common saying among them, when the jackals how! at night, “ Listen 
to the Mussulmans calling to prayer.” Bad men after death have to “ walk in 
low envelopes,” as their expression goes, making use of the Arabic word 
“kamees” for the envelope of the body, which exists among us in the word 
“chemise.” For what reason I know not, Christian doctors are supposed to go 
into very low envelopes indeed, and become swine when this life isover. Jewish 
rabbis become apes; and so forth. 

The stars, they say, are “envelopes of light,” the destination of the great 
and good Ansairee, who have, like Sheik Hassan, distinguished themselves 1n 
this life by their charity and integrity, and there are fifty thousand of them who 
form the great “light world,” or the inhabitants of the seventh heaven, who 
surround Ali and are perpetually illuminated by his presence. Most Ansairee 
pretend to a knowledge of what they did in a former existence, whether as ani- 
mals or men, and at Tarsus it is a common theory among them that Frankish 
travellers intent on archeological research come to look for treasures which 
they remember to have seen in these spots during a former existence. 

A man, they say, who has not acted rightly in this life may be punished in 
the next existence by being born a woman, and a woman who does her duty in 
this life may be rewarded in the next by being born aman. Womanhood is 
considered by them a sort of probationary step between the animal world and 
the lords of creation, and their women are treated by them with great contempt 
and never permitted to participate in the sacred mysteries of religion.— Zhe 
Cornhill Magazine. 


Four-LEAVED CLOVER—This plant derived its significance from the fact 
that its four leaves are arranged in the form of a cross. Moreover, its compara- 
tive rarity and its very abnormality (if I may so express it) made it seem note- 
worthy or remarkable. If a person shall wear a bit of this plant he can detect 
the presence of evil spirits. It also brings a good fortune. 


With a four-leaved clover, 2 double-leaved ash, and a green-topped seave [rush], 
You may go before the queen's daughter without asking her leave. 


A two-leaved clover enables a maid to see her future lover. The four-leaved 
grass (true-love, one-berry, herb paris, or leopard’s bane) is another mystical 
cross-leaved plant concerning which much might be said. The quaint St. 
Andrew’s cross (Ascyrum crux-Andree) is a very interesting plant of our own 
country, with cross-like flowers, Strangely enough, it appears to have no folk- 
lore attached to it.—American Notes and Queries. 


WHEN P.iuck was SLANG.—This word affords an instance of the way in 
which slang words in the course of time become adopted into current English. 
We now meet with “pluck” and “ plucky” as the recognized equivalents of “ cour- 
age” and “‘ courageous.” An entry in Sir Walter Scott’s Journal shows that in 
1827 the word had not yet lost its low character. He says (vol. ii. p. 30), 
“want of that article blackguardly called pluck.” Its origin is obvious. From 
early times the heart has been popularly regarded as the seat of courage. Now, 
when a butcher lays open a carcass he divides the great vessels of the heart, 
cuts through the windpipe, and then plucks out together the united heart and 
lungs,—lights he calls them,—and he terms the united mass “ the pluck.””—Notes 


and Queries, . 
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